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Classified properties 





AUCTIONS 


THE MILL HOUSE, 
FORDINGBRIDGE 
18th-century gem bordered by a trout stream, 
Suitable for renovation. Illustrated auction 
particulars together with five other country 
houses in Dorset and Hants (1s. 6d.) from 

Bournemouth. 


The Square, 


FOR SALE 


RKLEY, HERTS. Magnificently ap- 

pointed Modern Residence on the Green 
Belt, close to golf courses and 35 minutes 
from Town. On 2 floors only: 5 bed., 3 rec., 
2 bathrooms, kitchen and morning room. 
Central heating throughout, panelling to 
rec. rooms, hall and stairs. Fitted basins. 
Garage 2 cars. Beautifully planned grounds, 
about 1 acre. Freehold, £7,750.—HAMILTON 








YouNG & SON, 116, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 
H AM. 8445. 
“OTSWOLDS. Adj. Minchinhampton 


Executor’s Sale. Pair freehold 
Cottages, 1 vac. poss., 

whole suitable 
Box 6 647 2. 


Common. 
6-roomed stone-built 
other completely modernised, 
conversion. Price £3,500.- 

WHURST. 16th-century Cottage for 

sale. 4 beds., 2 rec., bath. and kit. Cen- 
tral heating. Newly decorated and modern- 
ised, oak beams and Tudor brickwork. Land 
by arrangement. Freehold £4,850. — 
RIcHak Ds. EMB. 1016. 


Los. Be autifully placed House for sale, 

high above Cinderford. 3 beds., dining 
room, lounge, lavatory up and down. Main 
services. Garage. Built since war. Ideal for 
retirement.— Write Box 647 1 


ERTS. 

Charming 
rooms, dressing room, 
beamed lounge hall (inglenook), 
beamed dining room, study, kitchen. Garage. 
4-acre paddock. Excellent buildings. Food 
allocation.— Details, Sole Agents, HENDALEs, 
Hermitage Road, Hitchin (Tel.: Hit. 1560), 








Langley, ~ Hitehin. 
Residence. 4. bed- 
bathroom, w.c., 
lounge, 


. “Vassar, es 
Period 


RELAND. Batrersby & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmorland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting Properties and 
Residential Farms available sale or letting. 
ENT. Tudor gem. Only £3,650. Sched- 
uled as an historical monument. Beamed 


exterior elevation with linen fold panel door, 
Situated in centre of Cranbrook. 4 bedrooms 
on level floor, bath., w.c., lounge (stone fire- 


place), dining and study. All services. Small 
garden. First ty lass decorative order. — 
Owner, D. C. H., 1/3, St. Peters Lane, Canter- 


bury (Tel. S321), (Evenings, Chestfield 303), 
NE: MALMESBURY, WILTS., in the 

heart of the Beaufort Hunt. A small 
Residential Estate of about 9 acres, having 
an attractive Cottage-residence recently 
modernised, under architeet’s supervision, 
which affords 2 recepiion rooms, excellent 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, dressing room and fully 
appointed bathroom, with main water and 
electricity connected and new septic tank 
@rainage. Easily maintained grounds and 
useful farmery buildings adjacent to 2 good 
paddocks— all with vacant possession. Price 
sold with 2 


£5,000 Freehold) or would be 
acres.— Apply Sole Agents: THOMPSON, NOAD 


AND PHIPP, Place, Chippenham 
(Tel. 2271/2) 
HROPSH IRE—HEREFORDSH IRE and 
RADNORSHIRE. Country Residences 
and Town Houses for sale with possession, 
—Particulars from MoRRIs, BARKER AND 


39, Market 


POOLE, Ludlow. 
GOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS. Bath 
14 miles. Unique small Country Resi- 


dence of great charm with delightful terraced 
pleasure garden bounded by trout stream, 
The well- appointed stone -built’ and tiled 
residence contains entrance hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, sur loggia, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids room and domestic 





offices. Central heating throughout, Estate C°. REGNS. FOR SALE, ©: ic t a " 
water. Main electricity. Garage for 3 cars, plete (with seal, Stat. books). Building; 27, Market Square, Witney, Oxon. Tel. 33. CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Excellent cottage (let), Productive kitche n jewellery; food; property; import/export; HOOTING. One or more guns to let by Pages 2058-2059—All other classified 
garden. Vaezxnt possession. Price £9,225 general dealers; trust investment. No trad- the week, with party shooting Scottish a. 
freehold.—for further particulars and to ing. Others with agreed Income Tax losses.— grouse moor August-September. Reasonable RATES ND ADDRESS’ FOR 
view, apply SENIOR & GopW'N, Chartered Business Econ. (C.L.), 128, Albany Street, cost. Good local hotel accommodation.— pe ON PAGE 2058 
Surveyors, Sherborne, Dorset. Tel. 5 London, N.W.1 (E US 8308/8178). Box 6386. 








FOR SALE—contd. WANTED 
SOUTH DOWNS. Det., freehold home. FARMHOUSE of character and 30 acres. 
Lounge hall, cloakrm., tele phone, loggia, Oxfordshire, Chilterns or Cotswolds. 
2 rec., 4 bed. (h. & c. basins in 2), large Messrs. Nicholas have been instructed by a 


Brick garage. 
Worthing. 


kit., scullery. Fine garden. 
£5, 500. —25, Beaumont Rd., 


GOUTH ESSEX. Attractive Residential 
Holding, 39 acres. 15th-century farm- 
house. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main water and electricity. Excellent build- 
ings, extensive piggeries, cowhouse and large 
poultry sheds. Price £8,750, including prac- 
tically new farming equipment. 
COLCHESTER 8 MILES. Elizabethan 
Country Residence. 4 reception, 5 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. Main 
services. Walled-in pleasure grounds and 
kitchen garden. Price £5,000. 
NEAR COLCHESTER. (lose 
station. Georgian-style Residence. 3 recep- 
tion, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, Garage and 
outbuildings. Pleasure garden, orchard, pad- 








main-line 





dock, 6 acres. Price £5,500. 
Apply to: SURRIDGE & SON, Coggeshall, 
Essex. Tel. 204. 





ORCESTER CITY outskirts. Charm- 

ing bijou Residence standing in unique 
position on high ground, with full view Mal- 
vern Hills to the west. Approached by 
asphalt and paved drive through wooded 
copse; with easily worked garden and strong 
young orchard, Modern house, 3 bedrooms, 
large lounge, dining room, ultra-modern 
kitchen, bathroom, toilets: h. and c. all bed- 
rooms. Central heating, gas, electricity, city 
water, telephone. 2 garages. Log house and 
store in paved potting yard. Surrounded 
two sides lovely conifer trees. The whole 
freehold £6,950.—Box 643s. 





ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 
FOR SALE 


client to advertise for a farmhouse of some 
character on high ground in unspoilt setting 
with at least 320 acres: quite willing to im- 
prove, and prepared to pay a good price. 
In no hurry for possession. —Write, “K,” c/o 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. (No commission 
required.) 
WANTED. ED. BERKSHIRE (in the coun- 
try west of Reading towards Newbury, 
Kintbury and Wantage). A Country House 
with 9 bedrooms and a little grazing. Price 
about £12,000. No hurry for possession.— 
Write “P,’’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading 


(Tel. 4441/2/3) 
TO LET 





Furnished 


HorsHAm 4 MILES. 
furnished, own front 
electric kitchen, bath. Garage. 

Let, in attractive country house. 
tenancy by agreement. —Box 6477. 


NO®fTH “BERWICK. To let wi 








Maisonette, well 
door. 5 rooms, 
Garden. To 

_Length of 


let with im- 

mediate entry until April 30, 1953, over- 
looking golf course and bay, pleasant, 
compact, stone-built House in walled 
grounds. Well furnished. Central heating. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, day and night 
nurseries, 3 bathrooms, usual offices. Well- 
stocked garden with produce available for 
sale to tenant.—Apply Factor, HAMILTON 
EsTATES OFFICE, Hamilton. 

|ORTH WALES COAST. Healthy, fog- 

free equable climate, near Colwyn Bay 
and Llandudno. Very modern and comfort- 
ably furnished attractive Small House, with 
garage, 3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom and 
kitchenette, immersion heater, all main ser- 
vices and conveniences. Indefinite period. 
5 gns. per week including rates.—T. BRACK- 
STONE & Co., Estate Agents, Colwyn Bay. 
Tel. 2686. 





RAUNCEWELL MANOR. A compact 
Residential Agricultural Estate in a fav- 
oured part of Lincolnshire between Sleaford, 
5 miles, and Lincoln, 12 miles, with excellent 
sporting, transport and market facilities. 
Small stone-built manor house. 3 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms. Electric light. Stabling. 
Superior set of premises. 9 good cottages. 
676 acres. With vacant possession. Tithe 
and Land Tax redeemed. Auction in January 
unless seld privately meanwhile.—ARTHUR 
RUTTER, SONS & CoO., 86, Guildhall Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 83). 


OUTH CORNWALL. Close to F ‘almouth 

and Helford River. Freehold Small Farm, 
comprising detached modernised cottage- 
style residence (3 beds., bathroom, etc.), 
good range of outbuildings and 18 acres of 
rich old pasture suitable for dairy farming, 
market gardening, flower growing, ete. Auc- 
tion on January 6, 1953 (unless previously 
sold).—Particulars and photographs from 
JOHN JULIAN & CO., Auctioneers, Falmouth. 
Tel. 1296 (2 lines). 


EST IRELAND. Attractive Georgian 

Mansion in the midst of sporting and 
hunting country. The accommodation com- 
prises 5 reception rooms, 7 main bedrooms, 
9 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. The 
mansion has been kept in fiist-class order and 
modernised throughout. Central heating. 
Telephone. Electricity by private plant. 
Original Adam decorations in the various 
reception rooms. First-class farm, outbuild- 
ings and cottages, on 450 acres of land.— 
The property is held fully freehold. Apply to 
the Sole Agents: TOWN & COUNTRY ESTATES 
(IRELAND) LTD., 27/28, Clare Street, Merrion 
Squi Dublin. Solicitors: DARLEY & Co., 
31, Kildare Street, Dublin. 











COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS FOR SALE 


£25 each com- 


WANTED TO RENT 


FURNISHED DETACHED | "HOUSE 
required by small British family on 
furlough from the East, rejuired July 10, 
1953. 4 bedrooms, central heating, tele phone, 
garage, minimum 6 months. Within 50 miles 
radius London and coast. Rent should not 
exceed £10 per week.—Box 6456. 
FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORS 

AMPTONS of Pall Mall East for expert 

removals, storage and shipping abroad. 
All staff fully experienced. Depository: 
Ingate Place, Queenstown Road, Battersea 
Park, S.W.8. MACaulay 3434. 

OULTS, LTD. Specialists in removals 
and storage at home and _ overseas. 
Expert packers ensure safe delivery. “Large 
or small deliveries anywhere. Estimates free. 
—Hovtts, Ltp., The Depositories, Chase 
Road, Southgate, London, N.14 (Tel. PALm- 
ers Green 1167). Also at Newcastle, Carlisle, 
Glasgow. 

AKE USE of our Return Load Vans and 

your removal will cost less, by the firm 
with the splendid reputation.—-JOSEPH MAY, 
LTD., Whitfield Street, W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 
241 

‘ICKFORDS. 

Local, distance or 
Complete — service. 
Branches in all large 
102, Blackstock Road, 
CAN. 4444). 


FISHINGS & SHOOTINGS 
—_ TO LET 


F'SHING RIGHTS to let in the River 
Windrush and the Pound of New Mills, 
about 1 mile from Witney, Oxon. Total 
stretch about 1,817 yds. of which about 
941 yds. is from both banks.—Plan and par- 
ticulars from Messrs. HABGOOD & MAMMATT, 














~ Removers and_ storers. 
overseas removals. 
First-class storage. 
towns. Head office, 
London, N.4 (Tel.: 





OVERSEAS PROPERTIE: 





For Sale 





MONTEGO Bay, J 


AMAICA. 215a ° 


of ripe building land with old Farmho se, 


top of fashionable Ri 
magnificent hotel or 


chmond Hill. M ke 
chub site, nume: us 


applicants for houses adjoining land, se ng 


for £1,000 per acre. 
available. Price £30, 
now.— Box 6401. 


Electricity 
000. 


and w ter 
Owner Lon on 





Estate Agents 


GOUTHERN RHODESIA. — 
DEVELOPMENT, LTD., 


Business and Building 


~ MIDL ND 
for Farms, Ho1 es, 
Sites in the rich nd 


healthy Midland area.—Inquiries with ul 
details of your requirements, are invite: to 


P.O. Box 212, Gwelo. 





ESTATE AGENTS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSEND: N, 


CHESHAM. The 
try.— PRETTY & ELLIs, 
Gt. Missenden (28) and 
BERKS, BUCKS an 

ties. Town and Cou 
types.—MARTIN & 
Watts & Son), 


23, Market Place, 


lovely Chiltern co n- 
Amersham (Tel. | 8), 
Chesham (16). 

d Surrounding Co n- 

intry Properties of all 

POLE (incorporat ng 

Read ng 


(Tel. 60266), and at Caversham, Wokingh: n, 
Brackness and High Wycombe. 


EXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 


Agents: STAINES 


& Co. (Est. 18:2), 


Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 


Rm UCKS. I 
now available on ay 
INGTON & 


SECRETT, F.A 
Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2094 


Details of Residential Properties 


plication to HETH) R- 
1., Estate Offices, 
2510), and Beacons- 






field (Tel. 249 and 1054), and at London, W.5. 


HANNEL ISLANDS. 


with local office.— 


English Agents 
RuMSEY & RuMstry, 


Bournemouth and 14 Branch Offices. 


COTSwoLps. 
Wilts. 
Surveyors, 
Estate Agents, Cirence 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
EVON and 8 
ted List of 


BosweELt & Co., F.A.L., 


~ Also 
HoOBBs & CHAMBERS, 
Chartered 


3. W. COUNTIES. 
PROPERTIES.—RIppon 


Berks, Oxon and 
Chartered 
Auctioneers and 


ster (Tel. 62-63), and 
. For Selee- 


Exeter (Tel. 3204), 


EVON. For Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, apply to CHERRY & CHERRY, 


LTD., 


LTD., 14, Southernhay West, Exeter. Tel. 3081. 
DORSET AND SOMERSET. 


PETER 


SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 


Properties of character, 


Surveys, Valuations. 


EAST DEVON COAST AND COUN- 


TRY. Properties o 


f all types.—THOMAS 


SANDERS & STAFF ye — (Tel. 343), and 
a); 


Axminster | (Tel. 334 
SSEX AND SUFF 
perties and Fz 








OLK. Country Pro- 
C. M. STANFORD AND 


Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
RELAND. Farms and Sporting Properties, 
Hotels, City Residences, Investment Pro- 


perties for Sale. Consu 
M.I.A.A., Auctioneers, K 
And Clonmel. 


It STOKES & QUIRKE, 
ildare Street, Dublin. 


RELAND. Stud farms, 


‘country and sporting 


properties, suburban and investment proper- 


ties. We offer a compre 
TON AND HAMILTON (Es' 


—~HAMIL- 
Dublin. 


hensive list.- 
TATES), LTD., 


]SLE OF WIGHT. For Town and Country 


Properties, Houses, 
JROUNDSELLS, Estate 
Wight (Tel. 2171). 


Hotels, ete.—Apply 
Agents, Newport, 


ee eee Ss 


TAYLOR & Co., 
Agents for peony resi 
URREY. Property 

county.—W. k. 
Carshalton (Tel.: 





JARVIS & Co., of Hayw: 


, Hill Street, 


Moork & Co., 
Wallington 5577, 4 line 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIEs.— 


St. Helier. 
idential prope rties 

in all parts of the 
Surveyors, 


ards Heath, specia ‘ise 


in high-class Residences and Estates, mony 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 7 
TJ UNSRIDGE WELLS. Between Lon on 


and the coast. 


ties, BRACKETT & SON 


High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 


For Residential Pro; «r- 


1828), 27-29, 
1153 


S (Est. 








CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS | 








FOR THE LOVE OF LIBERTY LIVE IN JAMAICA 
Let us build you a charming home at Upton 
Country Club, 1,000 feet up and three miles 
from Jamaica’s new North Coast resort area. 
We have much to offer—a mild climate all the 
year round. Golf, Tennis and Swim Pool 
Riding on beautiful 600-acre estate. 

All homes have water, electricity and telephones. 
Living is inexpensive, and labour plentiful. 
Write: Secretary, Upton Country Club, 

Ocho Rios P.O.. Jamaica, B.W.T. 





= DAY’S LIBRARY 
Founded 1740 

BOOKS ARE EXPENSIVE but a 
library of the latest publica- 

tions is available on your doorstep 

at home or abroad by our postal 

subscription. Lowest inclusive = 

rates (under |/6 per week) and 

exchange as often as desired. 

Write for ful! particulars 

DAY’S (BOOKSELLERS) LTD 

96 Mount Street, London, W.1 





- ° P r 7 
Librarians to famous people 
for over two centuries 
HTT 





DULL Leo 


oy)! 





RICE TRAILERS 

















FETY ARE PRODUCED AT LOW Seed THAT ARE THE OUTCOME OF 
ESEND YOU A CATALOGUE? 


LEICESTER 


North American Area : T. MORTON, 21 Hawthorn Avenue, Toronto, 5 CANADA 
eae _eceunntemas 


wonsmox bre yd 52 CARRY ONE OR TWO OR THREE ANIMALS BEHIND A PRIVATE CAR 


20 YEARS CONCENTRATION AND EXPERIENCE 


42 COSBY 

































GIC, 








FIRE 


WHERE'S YOUS 


U-S) 
™ sy 


The V 


'orld's F 
ae 
Presswre-operaced by s 
NU-SWIFT LTD 
la Every Shi} 








NEW BIG BUMPE 
Containing over 1,00 
items. NOVELTIES, JOKE: 
Tricks, PuzzLes, MA 


Send 14d. stamp for 





ELLISDONS 
CATALOGUE 


‘Toys & GAMES etc 





sb 
ISDONS 
London, W.C.1 


- 





re Extinguishers 
Fire Risk 

sled CO, Charges 
AND - YORKS 


the Royal Navy 
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ho, ff Vol. CXII No. 2918 DECEMBER 19, 1952 
me> us 
sei ng 
zs KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
Ob on 5 
DL. ND - 
OL es, 
ch ad 
i 56 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 
iter to . 
Occupying a fine situation about 280 feet up with excellent all round views. 
IDEN, 
Ay n- 
oe. .5 
a GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE AND 600 ACRES IN HAND 
sol al 
rat ng 
eac ng 
nie: THE CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
rad which is built of brick has been 
» carefully modernised and equipped 
pert ies regardless of expense and is now 
Mifices in first-class order throughout. 
ACONS- 
Pies Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms 
MSEY, (2 suites), 4 bathrooms, labour-saving 
eo domestic offices. Central heating. 
Ttered 
) = Main electric light and _ power. 
: Attractive gardens and grounds. En 
oe Tout Cas hard tennis court, lawns, 
3204), well-stocked kitchen garden, orchard. 
tural 
tions, 
JUN- 
LOMAS 5 
), and } 
Pro- 
D AND 
rties, 
Pro- 
IRKR, 
ablin. 
rting 
Oper- 
AMIL- 
Iblin, 
intry 
ppiv: 
port, 
E. 8. 
elier, 
he 
Vrs, 
ny 
00). 
hoon 
el 
7-29, 
3 
& 2 SETS OF FINE MODERN T.T. 
$ 
d ATTESTED FARM BUILDINGS 
R 
Bd Secondary Residence 
= with 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms and 
bathroom. 
) 
4 6 Cottages (1 let). 
* About 350 acres pasture. 
4 150 acres arable and 100 woodland. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
SHOOTING, HUNTING, GOLF 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (33,502) 





Telegrams: 


“in 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 + Galleries, Weede, London "* 
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JACKSON-S TOPS & 





STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1  Maveam ss16/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By direction of the Exors. of the late Baron F. C. O. de Tuyll. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF BATH, BRISTOL AND TETBURY 


LITTLE SODBURY MANOR, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Badminton Station 5 miles. 
In a magnificent position with wonderful views. 


fully modernised. 
staff bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, modern 


offices with Esse cooker. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


4 bathrooms, 


Garages. Stabling (12). 
3-bedroomed bothy. Outbuildings. 





3 cottages (each with bathroom). 
Beautiful inion and land extending to a total of about 76 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HOWES, LUCE, WILLIAMS & PANES, esepire Sodbury (Tel. 3395), and 


Messrs. JACKSON- STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 4/5). 


A UNIQUE 15th-CENTURY HISTORIC RESIDENCE, 


Baronial hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
‘ 


CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE, 


domestic 








A SELECTION OF RESIDENTIAL COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
IN CHESHIRE AND SHROPSHIRE 


OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
DUNHAM MASSEY, ALTRINCHAM. ATTRACTIVE GABLED AND HALF-TIMBERED DETACHED 
RESIDENCE. 3 rec., 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath. (on 1 floor only). Main services. Garage and other 
outbuildings. Beautiful garden with 11-hole putting course, kitchen garden and 3 greenhouses, 114 ACRES. AT 
BARGAIN PRICE OF £3,000 FOR QUICK SALE. 
IRRAL. In unspoilt village with views over the Dee Estuary to Welsh coast. ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
DETACHED RESIDENCE. 2-3 rec., cloaks, 4 bed., bath. Main e.l. and water. Garage. Well laid-out gardens 
with fruit trees. PRICE £5,950. 
CHESHIRE-SHROPSHIRE BORDER. CHARMING MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCE, parts 
dating from Queen Anne and Georgian period. 4 rec., cloaks, 5 bed., dressing room, bath, separate self-contained 
flat. Main e.l. and water. Garage, etc. Large garden with tennis court, pasture field. ABOUT 614 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500. 
SWESTRY 10 miles. GENTLEMAN’S WELL MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
3 ent. rooms, billiards room, kitchen with Aga, 9 bed., ye flat. Good outbuildings. Delightful garden and 
orchard, woodland. 7 ACRES. PRICE £7,000 OR NEAR OFFE 
OLLERTON, NR. KNUTSFORD. A PERFECT REPLICA = rr GEORGIAN PERIOD MANOR HOUSE. 
3 ree., cloaks, 6 bed., dressing room, 3 bath., 5 staff rooms and bathroom (genuine Georgian fireplaces in most 
rooms). Main e.l. and water. Garages, stabling and other buildings, 3 cottages. Delightful gardens, paddock and 
parkland. 30 ACRES 
HESTER 6 MILES. 133 ACRES T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY FARM. Typical Cheshire farmhouse, 3 rec., 
5 principal bed. and dressing rooms, bathroom. Main electricity. T.T. shippons to tie 39, ete. First-class dairying 
pasture land in ring fence. 
Particulars of any of the above and other properties obtainable from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF. 























SHERBORNE, DORSET (NEAR) 


CHARMING SMALL VILLAGE HOUSE 
OF 17th CENTURY CHARACTER AND 
MODERN AMENITIES 


AGA. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
Stabling, buildings. Orchard. 


2 ACRES 


POSSESSION 
A COTTAGE AND MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 


RECOMMENDED. 





25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522-3). 


5-7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATH., 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 





NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 





NEAR CHICHESTER 





Easy reach of Bletchley. VERY CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE MODERNISED IN HARMONY 
UNIQUE STONE AND Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
THATCHED 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
RESIDENCE OF dressing room, 
GREAT CHARACTER 2 bathrooms, 
380 feet up facing south. kitchen, etc. 
Lounge, study, dining MAIN SERVICES. 
room, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Garage and stores. 
MAIN ELECTRIC _— anwiran 
ATTRACTIVE 
LIGHT AND WATER. GARDENS. 
Many old-world features, 
Garden. ABOUT 11 ACRES 
Large garage. PRICE FREEHOLD 
Orchard. £6,750 
ALL 34 ACRE PRICE £4,500 Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. 


Agents: JACKSON. STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 
(Folio 10849) 





(Tel. 2633-4.) 
[Continued on page 2011 














recnoveat  WINKWORTH & CO. *suensi 





ABOUT 20 MILES FROM LONDON 


Only 30 minutes by rail, in a favourite residential area, 450 ft. above sea level. 


A SKILFULLY RESTORED HISTORIC OLD MANOR HOUSE 


of mellowed red brick — elevation 


approached by two carriage drives. 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT WITH ALL 
MODERN REQUIREMENTS 


CENTRAL HEATING AND FITTED 
BASINS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


MAIN WATER 





16 bed. and dressing rooms, 9 bathrooms, 
hall and 5 lofty reception rooms, 
modernised domestic offices. 


STABLING, GARAGE AND FOUR 
COTTAGES 


LOVELY OLD GROUNDS WITH 

WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 

HARD TENNIS COURT, PARK- 
LAND, WOODS AND LAKE 


SMALL HOME FARM 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH OVER 200 ACRES. PRICE £50,000 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 











Tel. GRO. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By Direction of Sir Kenelm Cayley, Bart. 


THE BROMPTON ESTATE—1,572 ACRES 


Scarborough 8 miles. Malton 14 miles. Pickering 9 miles. 
For nearly 350 years in the ownership of the same family. 
The village has recently been modernised completely by the present Baronet at a cost of about £40,000. 


AN EXCELLENT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


7 FARMS RANGING FROM 396 ACRES TO 109 ACRES 
4 Smallholdings. Blacksmith’s shop, house and smallholding. House and garage. House and village shop. Butcher's shop. 
32 COTTAGES IN PICTURESQUE BROMPTON VILLAGE 


With 17th-century stonework and all completely modernised with hot and cold water in the sculleries and bathrooms and main drainage, electricity and water. 





LET TO LONG-ESTABLISHED TENANTS, AND PRODUCING £3,110 PER ANNUM 
59 ACRES IN HAND, comprising woodlands, plantations, cleared woodland and the Estate Yard. 
For Sale by Private Treaty as a whole or by Auction in the late spring in about 100 Lots. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. J. CUNDALL AND SONS, Sherburn, Malton. 


HAMPSHIRE—SURREY BORDERS 15 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Between Farnham and Alton. London 114 hours by electric train. In a highly favoured residential area. 
On high ground on a southern slope with extensive views. Close to bus and Green Line services. Station 1 mile. 





gag ge ieggraes A A delightful, easily-run 

y modern house, built of 
and eminently suitable brick, partly weather 
for conversion or fer tiled and half timberéd 


institutional use. 
Lounge hall, 5 reception 
rooms, 15 bedrooms (9 fit- 


with tiled roof. 











ted basins), 4 bathrooms. Oak-panelied entrance 
Part central heating. Main hall, 3 reception rooms 
electric light, power, gas (1 oak panelled, oak floors 
and water. Modern drain- and doors), 5 bedrooms 
age. Garages for several (3 fitted basins), bathroom, 
ears. Good outbuildings. good cupboards. Agama- 
3 cottages. Matured gar- tic boiler for hot water 
dens with wide lawns, and 2 radiators. Built-in 
ornamental trees, rose gar- refrigerator. All main 
den, fruit trees and kitchen services. Garage. 
garden. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD Well-maintained garden with lawns, kitchen garden and fruit trees. 
3-acre field possibly available. About } acre. 
The Property would be sold excluding the cottages. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (50,472) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (50,304) 
MAYfair 3771 r Telegrams: 
(15 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ** Galleries, Wesdo, London ’’ 

















ae, NICHOLAS oe 
Telephones: X. ony ce ” 
Reading 4441-2-3 (INCORPORATING MESSRS. EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS) Seay Sere 
REGent 1184 (3 lines) 1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICCADILLY, W.1. 


FIRST TIME ON THE MARKET SINCE 1930. 
THE HAMPSHIRE — BERKSHIRE BORDERS WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


In glorious country, near extensive commons, but not isolated. Accessible for Waterloo daily. Easy reach Reading, Wokingham, Camberley and Fleet. On a country bus route. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


(Believed to have been designed by a pupil of the late Sir Edwin Lutyens.) 


“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 





Lounge hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, loggia, breakfast room or maids’ sitting room, 


6 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
] 


MAIN WATER, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, GAS 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 


Basins in 4 bedrooms. Garage for 3 cars. Stable and other outbuildings. Delightful, simple 
garden, excellent kitchen garden and a paddock. IN ALL ABOUT 534 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD £6,250 
(Note.—The House lends itself for occupation as two units.) 


Full particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. Reading 4441), and 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, London, W.1. 














——ti‘(<i‘é‘éwa OR EK RANSOM wn 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
On the hills between Amersham, Princes Risborough, High Wycombe. 
COMPACT SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
with a 
CHARMING i6th-CENTURY HOUSE 


(BRICK BUILT, TILED ROOF) 





HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS (2 WITH INGLENOOKS), OAK STAIRCASE, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. 
Excellent BARN with stage or music gallery and studio or workshop. Range of farm buildings. Cottage residence. Gardener’s cottage. 
16 ACRES 


including convenient-sized paddocks. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD as a whole or in Lots by Auction in the Spring: 
unless acceptable offer received meantime 


Auctioneers and Sole Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 
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z REGent 8222 (20 lines) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6 ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


Delightful position in the midst of well-timbered country on edge of old-world village. 


UNIQUE COUNTRY HOUSE 


with fine south bay window 
(c. 1580) and other original 
features. 

Fine lounge and staircase 
hall with linenfold 
panelling and Tudor 
fireplace, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 principal and 
3 staff rooms, 3. baths, 
modern offices with Aga 
cooker. Main electricity. 
Central heating. Own water. 
Garages, stabling. 
Excellent lodge. Old 
English gardens and 
grounds with moat fed by 
spring, orchard. 

2 paddocks, IN ALL 
ABOUT 111/. ACRES 





Bounded by the River Stour, producing coarse fishing. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1.  (.7,524) 





IN DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE 


CLOSE TO SEVENOAKS 


Open views. Rural surroundings. 
LOVELY OLD RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 





Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

staff room and _ offices. 


Exceptionally well 
appointed throughout. 


All main services. 
GARAGE 
Playroom. 

Useful outbuildings. 


Charming grounds and 
paddock in all about 
212 ACRES 


£7,500 FREEHOLD. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.A1. (K.58,677) 


Close to WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 


and adjoining National Trust Land 


MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 





Hall, magnificent lounge 
(28 ft. by 20 ft.), dining 
room, labour-saving 
offices with maids’ sitting 
room, 5 bedrooms (all with 
basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. 
GARAGE 2 ears. 
3-bedroomed COTTAGE 
Matured and well-timbered 


gardens and grounds of 
SOME 3 ACRES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Offers invited to close estate. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (S.34,716) 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDERS 


NEAR BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
London under 30 miles (fast train service). 
CHARMING PERIOD COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Skilfully modernised and in excellent order. 





W “ . 
3 3 reception rooms, usual 


offices, maids’ room, 
he 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
sun room 
Central heating. 
Main electricity. 


Garage and outbuildings. 


Delightful garden. 





FREEHOLD £5,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
Details from HAMPTON & SONS, as above, or 34, South Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Tel. 243. 





Actually Adjoining LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


and golf course. 
CHOICE FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Well-maintained and sumpt ly fitted Resid 
3 sunny reception rooms, 
loggia, 8 bedrooms, a < ~ 
dressing and bathrooms, < ‘ 
compact offices. * 





Co.'s electric light and water. 
Central heating. 
Basins in bedrooms. 
Cottage. Garage (3). 
Heated greenhouse, etc. 
Fascinating garden, 
kitchen garden and 
paddock, in all 
ABOUT 634 ACRES 

NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED 


Highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
(S.14,092) 








EXCLUSIVE ASCOT AREA 
Adjoining the ROY AL BERKSHIRE GOLF COURSE. Buses passing the property. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
In superb order throughout. 


5 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 






3 reception rooms, cloaks, 





playroom. 
Central heating. Aga. 
Main services. 
Garage for 2. 


Attractive, inexpensive 
terraced gardens of 
3 ACRES 


PRICE ONLY £9,000 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





(B.42,089) 





In the 


LOVELY AND UNSPOILT MEON VALLEY 


Secluded situaticn in centre of charming old village. 
AN ANCIENT MANOR HOUSE OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 
SYMPATHETICALLY MODERNISED 


Full of old oak and other 
features. 

4 reception rooms, 
including fine dining room 
32 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., 
compact offices and 
kitchen with Aga cooker. 
Staff bed-sitting room and 
bathroom, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

4 bathrooms. 
Mainelectric light and water 
Central heating. 

Good cottage. 
Garage and stables. 
Delightful old grounds, 
partly walled hard tennis 
court. 

Small swimming pool, etc. 

acres. 


OFFERS INVITED FOR FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. aes ry As 
(H.42,626 





DELIGHTFUL AND CONVENIENT SITUATION 
ADJOINING GOLF COURSE 


NEAR GODALMING 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
compact offices. 
5 bed and dressing, 
2 bathrooms, staff flat. 


Co.'s services. 


GARAGE, STABLING, 
BUILDINGS. 


Most attractive grounds 
in all 
ABOUT 134 ACRES 





STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. £7,950 FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.59,415) 





BRANCH OFFICES: KENSINGTON, W.8; WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19; BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS AND BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MERCER 





OUTSKIRTS OF KENT VILLAGE 
In a secluded position overlooking lovely wooded country 
conveniently situate for Tunbridge Wells and Hastings. 
A Charming Georgian Residence 
Carefully modernised with 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, playroom, 2 baths. Self-contained 4-room flat. 
All main services. Central heating. 

Garage and numerous outbuildings. 
Well-timbered gardens, lawns, pretty woodland stream. 
orchard and grassland in all 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,845) 


HAMPSHIRE, NEAR ALTON 
In a village, in lovely country, some 700 ft. above sea level, 
A CHARMING OLD COTTAGE 
Completely modernised and labour saving. 
3 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Main electricity and water. Radiators. Garage. 
Matured garden with a” e vegetable garden, 
ruit, ete 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,850 

OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





ain electricity and water. 





Agents: (19,765) Agents: OSBORN 


HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX 
Occupying a magnificent position commanding exceptionally 
fine panoramic views 
AN ATTRACTIVE UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 





Built of red brick, partly weather tiled and containing 
lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Secluded, well-timbered gardens and grounds of 
ABOUT 21 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 
& MERCER, 


IN EAST SUSSEX VILLAGE 
shops and excellent bus services to London, 
Tunbridge Wells and the coast. 


SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In splendid order and easy to run. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, third large room, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main Services, Radiators, Garage 


Charming small garde n with grass ena and fruit 
trees, in all ABOUT 34 ACRE 


ONLY £4,250 FREEHOLD. 
OSBORN & MERCER, a8 above. 
HERTS, NEAR RICKMANSWORTH 


In a quiet position overlooking unspoilt country and con- 
venient for fast electric train service to London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
built of red brick with tiled roof and in good order 
2 reception rooms, playroom, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Garage 


Near station, 


LOW RATES 


Agents: (19,737) 





Main services. 
Matured gardens with lawns, productive kitchen garden, 
orchard, ete., in all ABOUT 114 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950. VACANT POSSESSION 


OSBORN & MERCER, (19.865) 


Central heating. 





as above. (18,953) Agents: as above. 











3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 





SURREY. MUCH FAVOURED DISTRICT. 
In a rural situation - outskirts of eee pans a 
FI VIEWS OF THE RANMORE RIDG 


PASCINAT ING OLD HOUSE OF pinta CHARM AND ATMOSPHERE 


Completely modernised regardiess 
of expense and now 
formerly the home of 


condition, 
well-kn 


6 principal 


45 MINUTES LONDON 


2 miles main line station. 
E 


Lounge hall and 

bedrooms 

suites), 3 bathrooms, self-contained staff 
flat, labour-saving offices. 


SUFFOLK. NEAR SUDBURY 


— position on fringe of _ ailt v — 


in faultless 


own film star. 


3 reception rooms, 
(arranged in 









































7 r ce Al > wea 
Jj hh ALL MAIN SERVICES 
20h fn Lt! i CENTRAL HEATING (oil-fired) 
fF MODERN STABLING, 8 BOXES 
we OL GARAGE, COTTAGE, GAMES ROOM 
Very attractive grounds, hard tennis 
court, prolific kitchen garden and COMPLETELY MODERNISED RESIDENCE WITH 
orchard. Valuable paddocks and GEORGIAN CHARACTERISTICS 
woodland, in all about 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central 
‘ heating. Main electricity and water. GARAGES. 
24 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE STABLING. LOVELY GARDENS. PADDOCK. 
Confidently recommended by the Agents: Messrs. PEARSON COLE & SHORLAND, 249, High Street, Dorking (Tel. 3897), ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,000 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR as above. 
QROsvenor R ‘ Telegrams: 
2861 é “Cornishmen, London” 
Fr) 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
40 MINUTES RAIL PADDINGTON WEST SURREY 
Beautiful position on high ground near Winter Hill. Favourite residential district, affording good golf, and easy daily access to London 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER (36 minutes by rail). 
Hall, 3 reception, sun room, 2 bathrooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms (4 h. and ¢.). 
Central heating. Main services. Telephone. Double garage. Outbuildings. DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Most attractive ie | pe paving, tennis _ kitchen garden. 
A ; 
? =, ne One Ray Oa , aie 8 bedrooms (6 fitted basins 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23504) h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooma, 3 
1 scepti Ss. 
BORDERS OF NEW FOREST lounge hall, compact 
c fon gn gl for sation and bus route offices with sitting room. 
ATTRACTIVE LITTL E OF REGENCY CHARACTER ALL MAIN SERVICES 
Hall, 2 reception, modern ee 4 bedrooms (1 h. and c.), bathroom. Serre ears Meee = 
Main electricity and water. Telephone. Garage. GARAGE 
Simply disposed garden and paddock, 11/72 ACRES Loose box, ete. Well-tim- 
BARGAIN AT £3,250 FREEHOLD OR NEAR OFFER bered garden, profusion of 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (28129) rhododendronsand azaleas, 
RATED AS HORTICULTURAL HOLDING ox cn ee eee 
CHILTERN HILLS ete. 
Easy reach Reading and Henley. 360 ft. up. In all about 
CHARMING HOUSE (PART QUEEN ANNE PERIOD) 21/2 ACRES 
Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 4 bedrooms (h. and c.). Central heating, Aga. 2 
Main water and electricity. Phone. Garages. Pighouse. 
Gardens and 4 acres soft fruit, also field. MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
IN ALL 12 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CO.. 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (28259) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (25347). 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, eaics. 
SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE. SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
MID WILTSHIRE IN THE SOUTH WEST 
Six miles from Devizes r sale freehold with vacant possession 
AN ATTESTED CORN AND STOCK FARM ABOUT 615 ACRES 
A PLEASANT OLD COUNTRY HOUSE In a ring fence and in first-class order. 
FARMHOUSE AND SIX EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
F . - Ample re buildings including new brick barn and dairy parlour. 
3 reception rooms, 4 prin- MAIN ELECTRICITY. GOOD WATER SUPPLY 
cipal bedrooms, bathroom, Piped water to every field. 
downstairs cloakroom. 
et esse SOUTH DEVON 
GARAGE AND COMPACT ATTESTED DAIRY FARM ABOUT 50 ACRES 
STABLING STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE with 4 bedrooms, ete. GOOD BUILDINGS, 
including tyings for 10 cows. 
. MAIN ELECTRICITY THROUGHOUT 
Delightful garden. Pad- 
aca. In all ABOUT FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
11 ACRES. 
‘a SOUTH HANTS 
; MAIN ELECTRICITY AN ATTESTED DAIRY FARM ABOUT 102 ACRES, including pasture, 
arable and woodland. 
‘ AND WATER ATTRACTIVE PERIOD FARMHOUSE with 5 bedrooms. Useful range of farm 
4 buildings, including cowstalls to stand 30 and newly constructed bull pen, 
} MAIN WATER. OWN ELECTRICITY (230 volts.) 








SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
(Tel. 2467/8). 


FOR 





Apply: Salisbury Office. 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Apply Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467's). 














2004 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE 'TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR. “Sou: ARE, LONDON, W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq. 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
IN BEAUTIFUL PART OF KENT 


Completely modernised, but with all old features. 
! 


GARAGE 





6 bed. (3 with basins), bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
Central heating. Main water and electricity. Garage. 


344 ACRES garden withlake. FOR SALE FREEHOLD GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, 


W.1. (D2118) W.1. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Within 4 miles main-line station. 
MODERNISED MANOR HOUSE 


7 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
AND STABLING. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


4 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,000 


The property is well suited for use as a guest house or 


SURREY. 30 mins. London 
On bus route to Sutton, Epsom, Leatherhead, etc. Within 
1 mile station (electric train service to Victoria and London 
700 ft. up, facing south. Bridge). 








similar purposes. A modern residence possessing rooms of more than 


average dimension including lounge 35 ft. by 30 ft. 5 bed., 
bath. All main Services. Central heating. Garage. Garden. 
FREEHOLD £6,750 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 





(C.7317) 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (D.1534) 




























































32, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
CASTLE CHAMBERS, ROCHESTER 





&X R I COBB 138, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS 
e e 7, ASHFORD ROAD, MAIDSTONE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, VALUERS AND AUCTIONEERS 














FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
A FREEHOLD FRUIT AND MARKET GARDEN 
PROPERTY AT SWANLEY, KENT 
known as 
THE MOUNT ESTATE 


Comprising 166 ACRES of 4 RU IT PLAN TATION AND MARKET GARDEN 
AND WITH HOU 


17 COTTAGES AND he ILDINGS, ine tne 24 acres of glass houses. 
WITH POSSESSION 
For particulars apply Agents at Castle Chambers, Rochester (Chatham 3036). 


EAST KENT. A CHOICE COMPACT FRUIT HOLDING 
OF ABOUT 80 ACRES WITH HOUSE 

6 COTTAGES, AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS AND ENCLOSURES OF 

PASTURE ORCHARD 
consisting of 
CHERRIES, APPLES, PEARS, oie Ms, ETC., OF GOOD COMMERCIAL 
ETIES 
‘enn por 
For particulars apply Agents at Castle Chambers, Rochester (Chatham 3036). 











KENT 


Near Charing. About 64 miles Ashford, 12 miles Maidstone. Occupying one of the 
finest positions in the county, about 500 ft. above sea level with glorious views over the 
Kentish countryside. 

CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE 
containing 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, ample domestic offices. 
Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating throughout. Garages for 2 cars, 
greenhouse and buildings. Perfect garden. Also delightful old windmill in excellent 
state of preservation and suitable for residential use. Farm buildings and entrance 
bungalow-lodge (let), having 2 bedrooms, living room, bathroom, kitchen, ete. 
Main water, gas and scleetricity. Pastureland and small area of woods. 

ALL A T2A 
VACANT POSSESSION (EXCEPT ENTRANCE LODGE) 
For further particulars apply Agents,‘as above (Maidstone 3428). 


TO LET FURNISHED 
KENT, MARGATE 
10 miles Maidstone, 8 miles Tonbridge. With main line to London. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Convenient to village, containing 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, etc., 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating throughout. Main services. Garage and 
grounds. 
TO LET IMMEDIATELY FOR APPROXIMATELY 15 MONTHS 
No children or animals. 
RENT 7 QUINEAS PER WEEK 
For further particulars apply Agents, as above (Maidstone 3428). 































Tel.: MAYfair R 
0023-4 é 


C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 





By direction of Lt.-Col. J. 8. Unthank, D.S.O. 
NORFOLK 
Within 12 miles of Norwich. 
IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND 
SPORTING ESTATES 


THE BEDINGHAM ESTATE, 1,568 ACRES 


GROSS RENTS £2,500 PER ANNUM 
11 DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS, 2 SMALLHOLDINGS, 19 COTTAGES, 
WOODLANDS AND SPORTING RIGHTS. ALSO 


CHURCH FARM, BAWBURGH, NEAR NORWICH 


317 ACRES LET AT £525 PER ANNUM 


TO BE SOLD PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE OR BY AUCTION 
IN THE SPRING OF 1953 


A REASONABLE PRICE WILL BE ENTERTAINED FOR THE ENTIRE 
PROPERTIES OF 1,885 ACRE 


Details and a from the Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above, or at 
. Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289). 





RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


County Bedrooms Cottages Acreage Price Folio 
BUCKS Sn 4 ch 2 Sea 600 ... £32,500 2447 
BERKS es 5 a 2 “ie 110 ... £25,000 2499 
DEVON ee 4 a 1 ae 157 ... £10,750 2513 
ESSEX a 5 ake 3 oa 106 ... £18,000 2418 
GLos 10 10 512 :.. £60,000 2479 
HANTS 6 2 175 ... £12,500 2406 
HERTS 3 — 20 ... £10,500 2467 
HUNTS 6 2 179 ... £11,500 2356 
SOMERSET. 6 2 263 559 i 2518 
SUFFOLK 6 2 4 ... £20,000 aa 
SUSSE 10 4 oy 


230 25 
Full details of the above and others from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street 
W.1. 





WANTED TO BUY IN EAST ANGLIA 


(Preferably Norfolk or Suffolk) 
A RESIDENTIAL DAIRY AND OF ABOUT 250 ACRES. 
Ple Sanaa. aitieaed, 

GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE with 5 to 7 bedrooms and modern amenities. 
SECONDARY MANAGER'S pee if possible and COTTAGES. 
PRI cE TO £25,000. Usual selling commission required. 

Reply to R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289), 

or as above. 





And at NORWICH, STOWMARKET, CAMBRIDGE, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, HOLT and HADLEIGH 



























56, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


DRUCE & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1822 
WELbeck 4488 (20 lines) 


Lro. 





SEVENOAKS, KENT 
SUPERBLY APPOINTED COUNTRY MANSION SET IN 38 ACRES 


5 soca! beautifully stocked pleasure and vegetable gardens 
5 GREENHOUSES 

7 GARAGES, ete. 
Converted into 5 com- 





pletely self-contained 
residences. 
8 let producing £700 p.a. 
Vacant Possession of 1 
magnificent flat of 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms and kitchen, 
and smaller flat of 3 rooms, 
dining-kitchen, bathroom. 
Central heating throughout. 
TO BE SOLD AS A WHOLE OR A PARTNERSHIP WOULD BE 
CONSIDERED 


For details apply to the Agents, above. 





HENDON, 7 miles West End 
OLD-WORLD FAMILY HOUSE IN FINE CENTRAL POSITION 


Completely restored regardless of expense. 4-6 bedrooms, 22 ft. 6 in. lounge, 
25 ft. PULL room, breakfast room, 2 bathrooms, mode rn kitchen. 
FULL ‘Apne te HEATING, LARGE GARAGE 


1 ACRE beautifully fultivated gardens. 
Inspected and recommended. REEHWOLD, OR OFFER. 


MAIDENHEAD 


DELIGHTFUL REGENCY RESIDENCE IN PROFESSIONAL 
: POSITION 





Set well back from road. 
5 BEDROOMS, 3 RECEPTION, KITCHEN, BATHROOM 
£3,950 FREEHOLD, OR OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. BARGAIN 


REY. 

PLEASANT CONVERSION FROM 3 PERIOD COTTAGES, Circa 1693 
in a rural situation on the outskirts of a village. Completely modernised yet 
retaining all the old-world charm with a multitude of oak beams. 3 bedrooms and 

1 dressing room, 2 reception, kitchen and bathroom. Garage with loft over. 
Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
4,850 FREEHOLD 


WANTED for Waiting Applicants 


HOUSES, COTTAGES AND BUNGALOWS OF CHARACTER WITHIN 
40'50-MILE RADIUS LONDON 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GQROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





THE WHITE HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


On the outskirts of the town, in a rural position. London 1 hour. 


A CHARMING LOW-BUILT REGENCY 
HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS 


Occupying a sunny and beautiful position 
approached by a metalled drive 


and containing 


LOUNGE HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
LARGE LIGHT KITCHEN 
CLOAKROOM and STAFF or PLAYROOM 
5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM AND 
BATHROOM 
MAIN SERVICES 





SHLF-CONTAINED STAFF OR NURSERY 
WING OF 3 ROOMS, KITCHEN AND 
BATHROOM 
Garages for 3 cars. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
Particularly charming gardens with tennis 

lawn. 
productive kitchen garden and 
2 meadows. 
ABOUT 41/. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


PRICE £8,000 


Excellent 


Joint Agents: Messrs. BRACKETT & SONs, 
27-9, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, and 
CURTIS & HENSON, as above, 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 
2858 and 0677 





SUFFOLK 


Convenient for Wickham Market, Framlingham, 
Woodbridge and Ipswich. 


For Sale, 
A Most Attractive Country Residence 
Southern aspect, lovely views and in a splendid district 
for almost all country pursuits. 


Lounge-dining room, another sitting room, excellent 


cloakroom, 6-7 bedrooms (2 with basins), 

2 well-fitted bathrooms. 

Ample water. Central heating. 

Entrance lodge. 
Charming grounds, 

etc., in all 


ABOUT 61/2 ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES AND 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.25,669) 


offices, 


Electric light. 


Splendid outbuildings. orchard, 


WHITLOCK, 44, 





WILTS/GLOS BORDERS 


High situation: lovely views. In a first-rate social and 
sporting district. 


Accommodation: HALL AND 3 SITTING ROOMS, 8-9 
BEDROOMS (majority with basins), 4 BATHROOMS, 


CLOAKROOM, WELL-FITTED OFFICES, AGA 
COOKER AND AGAMATIC HOT WATER BOILER. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. ABUNDANT WA TER 
Splendid stabling with flat over. 
Modern garage for 2 cars, 

T.T. AND ATTESTED FARM BUILDINGS. (Note.— 
The valuable Jersey herd could, if desired, be purchased.) 
ABOUT 37 ACRES (more rented) 

2 modern cottages with baths and electric light. Well 
laid-out gardens and grounds, with hard tennis court. 
Everything in first-rate order. 

FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION BY 
PRIVATE TREATY, FREEHOLD, MODERATE 
PRICE 


Inspected and recommended by the Owner's Sole Agents: 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 44, St. 








James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R.10,641) 


In that lovely part of the county, above the Elham Valley 
between Canterbury and Folkestone; 430 ft. above sea level 
and 12 miles from Sandwich. 

FOR SALE, 

Lovely Old Country Residence, 
QUEEN ANNE AND WILLIAM-AND-MARY 
PERIODS IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER, and modern- 
ised, but retaining characteristic features. 
Hall and 3 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 5 principal and 


3 attic bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent offices. 


Main electricity and power. Partial central heating. 
New Agamatic hot water boiler. Stabling and garage. 


Cottage with bathroom and electric light. Charming old 


gardens and orchard and 134 acres of land. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 16 ACRES 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Sole Agents 
(L.R.25,811) 











7, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 


WAY & WALLER, LTD. 


Telephone: 
MAYfair 8022 (10 lines) 





NEAR ASHFORD, KENT 


In the pretty village of Ham Street. 





MODERNISED COUNTRY PROPERTY 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception. Main services. 
Central heating. Garage. Well-stocked garden of 
134 ACRES 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD or near offer. 


Close to Windsor and Ascot. Easy reach of station. London 


7 bedrooms, 





BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


28 miles 





A COMFORTABLE FAMILY HOUSE 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception, billiard room, 


domestic offices. Central heating. Garage. 





PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


Overlooking the river, London 35 miles. 





BEAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 


6 principal bedrooms, 4 secondary, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception. Central heating. Garages. Lovely grounds 


of 41/72 ACRES. 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 














ASHFORD 


(Tel. 327) 


ALFRED J. BURROWS 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS meer 


CRANBROOK 





SELECTED PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


ASHFORD 1% 


Occupying a commanding position. 
Offices. 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathroom. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 


MILES 
AN ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE IN 6 ACRES 


Staircase hall, 2 reception rooms, domestic 
Main water. 
ings. Walled gardens and excellent pasture. 
(18136) 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Extensive outbuild- eee 


Between RYE and TENTERDEN 
17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE FACING SOUTH 
4 main bedrooms, 4 secondary and 3 bathrooms. Hall, 3 reception rooms. good 


Partial central he ating. 
gardens and moat; paddoc x 15 a 


ENTRANC E LODGE AVAILABLE IF REQU TIRED. 


rages ay stabling, ete. Walled 


(17928) 








SELLINDGE—Between Ashford and Folkestone 
DETACHED FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 


Usual offices. 
Well laid-out garden and lucrative orchard. 


3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
electricity. Outbuildings. 


POSSESSION (17390) 


Main water and 4 bedrooms, nathvoees, 


LENHAM, near MAIDSTONE 
ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE. EASY REACH A20 


n good decorative condition throughout. 

2 reception rooms, kitchen. Main electricity and water. 
Garage and other buildings, inc. heated greenhouse. Delightful gardens and grounds 
of 3 ACRES. 


POSSESSION (18030 








NEW ROMNEY—UNSOLD AUCTION BARGAIN 
ROMANTIC OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


In lovely walled gardens. 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 


On site of historic Priory. 
bathroom, etc 


SUITABLE FOR HIGH-CLASS ANTIQUES, ETC. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 





PLEASANT WALLED GARDEN. 


FOLKESTONE—Select Part of Residential Resort 


SUPERIOR DETACHED MODERN 


RESIDENCE, 
SITUATED 


CONVENIENTLY 


3 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, sun parlour, 
hall and cloaks, adequate offices. 


2art central he ating. All main services. Double 


garage. 
(17328) 








2005 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


GQROsvenor 
1441 





COMPACT SUSSEX ESTATE With Lovely Period House 


Enjoying perfect seclusion with superb views of South Downs. 



















BEAUTIFUL 18th-CENTURY HOME WITH EXCEPTIONAL INTERIOR 
Fine hall, suite of reception rooms, 9 best bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Matured grounds. 
For sale with area to suit purchaser. 
WILSON & CO., 


cottage in wing. Main services. 
with HOME FARM, etc., and cottages in hand. 
Agents: BUSH, MORSE & WELLING, Lewes. 





with 7/10 beds., 


2/3 baths., 
20 ACRES of pasture for small pedigree herd. Asking price £15,000 MAXIMUM 


WANTED TO PURCHASE WITH POSSESSION, = 1953 
SUSSEX - HAMPSHIRE - WILTS - DORS 


CHARACTER HOUSE 


3 reception. Main services if possible. 1/2 cottages 


Usual commission required. 


Details and photos to DoRSET, c/o WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





bath, 3 reception. 


WEST SURREY Close to WENTWORTH GOLF COURSE. £7,950 
Waterloo 35 mins. Ideal for business man. 
PERFECT MODERN HOUSE 
with polished oak floors and very easy to run. 
Central heating throughout. 


5 beds (basins h. and c.), luxury 
Mains. Double garage. Lovely 
wooded grounds. 


Open to offers, owner having purchased another house. 





6 beds., 3 baths, 


3 reception. Mains. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES 


GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE, 30 MINS. WATERLOO. £5,250 
Close to Cobham, 20 miles London. 


IDEAL FAMILY HOUSE 
Garages and stabling. Secluded gardens. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 











Self-contained 
630 ACRES 


6 beds., 3 baths., 





as above. 


3 recep. 
buildings. 





PERFECT SUSSEX HOME WITH T.T. FARM OF 30 ACRES 


Superb position close to Surrey borders with magnificent views. 


TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 
Central heating. Mains. Farmery with cottage and 
Live and dead stock available. 














































27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells 
Tel. 1153 (2 lines) 


ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS 


BRACKET'T & SONS 





VALUERS AND SURVEYORS 
ESTABLISHED 1828 








ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
Delightful in a rural 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Self-contained staff 

annexe. 5 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. ONLY £8,000 


Regency house position. 
Cottage. 


(Fo. 39949) 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Double garage. 
Attractive gardens being a feature of the property. 
FREEHOLD £6,950 
(Fo. 40391) 





MIDWAY BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS AND SEVENOAKS 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED RESIDENCE 
with about 914 ACRES 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
outbuildings. 


FREEHOLD £7,000 


3 reception, Garage and 


(Fo. 30450) 





ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
On the fringe of the Common. 
A Most Attractive Small Property 
skilfully converted from a larger house. 
3 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and garage. 


Yo ACRE garden. 
FREEHOLD £3,450 
Would be let furnished or unfurnished. 


(Fo. 39956) 














ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
near Mt. Ephraim. 

Comprising a modern Detached House facing south. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Part central 
heating. Garage. 


REDUCED PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD 
(Fo. 39541) 





SOUTHBOROUGH COMMON 
EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING COTTAGE- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 
in a pleasant position. 


2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen. Many 


oak beams. 


FREEHOLD £2,850 
(Fo. 40419) 








A FULL SELECTION OF 





FURNISHED HOUSES, FLATS AND UNFURNISHED FLATS 








AVAILABLE FOR 





LONG OR SHORT PERIODS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


FREEHOLD LAND FOR SALE IN TUN 


‘BRIDGE 


WELLS AND DISTRICT. 






















G,. L. CULVERWELL, F.R.IL.C.S., F.A.I1. ry. NEW BOND STREET CHAMBERS, 
R. V. COWARD, F.V.1. | | | E, Y & Cl | VV ER W EI | 14, NEW BOND STREET, BATH 
F. S. LE M. JAMES, F.A.I. : (Tels. 3150, 3584, 4268 and 61360, 
H. E. F. Morris, F.V.1. (BATH) 4 lines). 
WILTSHIRE WILTSHIRE WILTSHIRE 


In a fine open most 


position overlooking some of its 
picturesque countryside. 





GENTLEMAN’S WELL-APPOINTED MODERN 


RESIDENCE. The accommodation is beautifully fitted 
throughout, and comprises entrance hall, gentleman’s 
cloakroom, spacious inner hall, 2 reception rooms, 


labour-saving domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, luxurious 
bathroom, separate toilet. Modern services, including 
central heating, constant hot water. Gardens and grounds, 
including lawns, flower borders and beds, vegetable 
garden and 2 excellent pasture paddocks. 2 garages. 
P.F. 155.C 





Lovely old 17th-century Cotswold-style residence 
of considerable charm. 





COTSWOLD 


APPOINTED 
TONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
With accommodrtion fully modernised. 
~~ Re gardens and paddock. 
XCELLENT COTTAGE 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
P.F. 110.R. 


LUXURIOUSLY 





ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF OUR SMALL 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 


“Pati et Tas Se 





A fine example of the intriguing arehiesture of the 
William and Mary period. 
The accommodation has been exceptionally well 
maintained, and contains lounge/hall, 3 reception rooms. 
library, complete domestic offices, 5 principal and 4 
secondary bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Mains electricity ani 
water. Modern drainage. Easily maintained gardens. 
forming the perfect setting for this Jovely old residence 
In the market at an absolute knock-out price. 
PF. 78.C. 











DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


CUBITT & WEST 


680) 
5261) 
63) 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 
FARNHAM (Tel. 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 





‘“ BROWNHOLME,”’’ Charles Hill, Tilford, Surrey 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT 


On high ground, facing south. 





STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. AUCTION JANUARY 12 NEXT (unless 
previously disposed of by private treaty). 
CUBITT & 


West, Farnham Office. 





6 bedrooms, 


(0.3173) 


3 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms, staff 
sitting room. Excellent 
offices with Aga cooker. SOUTH ASPECT 
Central heating. Main 5 BEDROOMS, BATH- 
electric light, power and airinanan ‘ 
water. Modern sanitation. ROOM, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, KITCHEN. 
Double garage. 
Charming garden room. Main water and electricity. 
Inexpensively maintained Partial central heating. 
gardens and woodland, 
514 ACRES. GARAGE. 34 ACRE. 
Gravel soil. Level garden. 








NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Between Farnham, Alton and Hindhead. 


COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Near village and bus route. 





PRICE ONLY £3,500 (or possibly near offer) 
IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents, CUBITT & WEsT, Haslemere Office. 


(H. 177) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


WIDCOMBE MANOR, BATH 
The subject of an illustrated article in ‘Country Life.” 
THIS WELL-KNOWN AND BEAUTIFUL PERIOD MANOR HOUSE (CIRCA 1727) OCCUPIES A MAGNIFICENT SITE, HIGH UP, SURROUNDED BY 
TIMBERED PARKLAND OF ABOUT 1512 ACRES 





Panelled hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bath/dressing rooms, 3 other 
bathrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

GARAGE. STABLING. 
4 COTTAGES AND FLAT. 


Beautiful terraced gardens. 





Full particulars from the owner’s Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (C.70,147) 





CIRCA 1400 


IN A LOVELY COTSWOLD 
VILLAGE 


CHARMING GABLED 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Reputedly one of the oldest in England. 





HALL, DINING ROOM, LOUNGE 
4-6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


GARAGE 
GOOD COTTAGE. . BARN 
4 ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARDEN. 3% ACRE 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents : JOHN D. wooD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (J.73,317) 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
WILTSHIRE 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S AND V.W.H. HUNTS 


Station 14 miles. Chippenham 6% miles (London in 1 hour 40 minutes). Bus service 
passes the drive. 


Approached by a fine 
avenue carriage drive. 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms. Aga cooker. Elec- 
tric light. Central heat- 
ing. Septi¢ tank drainage. 
11 loose boxes. Garage for 
3 cars. Cottage. Hard 
tennis court. 


Lovely garden, orchard 
and 2 paddocks. 





ABOUT 534 ACRES 


Inspected by JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(C.6,536) 





RURAL ESSEX—2 MILES BRENTWOOD 
25 minutes by electric trains to Liverpool Street. 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
THOROUGHLY MODERNISED 


In completely unspoilt 
rural getting. 


2-3 reception rooms, 3-4 
bedrooms, modern kitchen, 
bathroom and cloakroom. 
Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity. Excellent water 
supply. Modern drainage. 

Telephone installed. 

GARAGE 

ABOUT 31/. ACRES in 
ute . beautiful woodland 

e. » c . surroundings. 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


47 minutes by electric trains to London. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD MODERN RESIDENCE (1939) 
OF CHARACTER 


In country surroundings 
with excellent views from 
Seaford Gap to Chancton- 
bury. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms(basins), 
2 bathrooms. Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 


Central heating. Garage. 


Orchard and good kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 1/. ACRE 





FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(R.33,747) 





ASHRIDGE PARK, HERTS 


Close to the golf course and accessible to town. 


A LOVELY TIMBER-FRAMED HOUSE DATING FROM THE 
16th CENTURY 


Entirely modernised 
and in excellent 
condition throughout. 
Great hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms (all with 
basins h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms. Excellent offices 
with Aga cooker. 
Main electricity and power. 
Central heating throughout. 
Excellent range of out- 
buildings suitable for a 
farmery. 

2 MODERN SERVICE 
COTTAGES 
Gardens. Grass and 
woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 46 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(S.41,666) 








MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
** Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London "’ 











2008 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 





REGent 2481 





KENT. NEAR BLACKHEATH 
8 MILES FROM THE CENTRE OF LONDON 
Close to Royal Naval College and National Maritime Museum; on rising ground with 
splendid views over Greenwich Park and the river; only few minutes walk station with 
frequent service of trains to and from Charing Cross, London Bridge or Waterloo in 


20 minutes. 















fittings. 


Early Georgian House of dignity 
and character. 


With contemporary 

Skilfully restored and com- 

pletely modernised. Panelled entrance 

hall, cloakroom (h. and c.), 2 charming 

panelled reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 modern bathrooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
Small but attractive garden. 


An ADJOINING HOUSE of similar 
character but slightly larger 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel. REGent 2481) 


panelling and Residence on 2 


and bus service. 
2 reception, 
beds., 


Fitted basins in 2 


room. Garage. 
is also 


available. 





Charming well-planned 
floors 


only. 
ON SOUTHERN SLOPE 
About 1 mile church, shops 


6 principal 
bathroom, staff an- 
nexe with 3 good rooms. 
Central heating ie 
1: - 


rooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
Good water supply. 
Outside studio or games 
Man’s 
room and buildings. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED IN SOUTH DEVON, 
WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


In lovely country south of Dartmoor, 7 miles Newton Abbot (main line station), 


8 miles Totnes, and 20 miles Exeter. 


£4,950 WITH 2 ACRES 





Secluded well-timbered gardens, 2 greenhouses and small spinney. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 


40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel. REGent 2481). 





EXCLUSIVE PART OF SURREY 


In a coveted area between Esher and Cobham, only 16 miles 


from London. 








ELEGANTLY APPOINTED HOUSE DESIGNED 
BY ARCHITECT 
Features include oak panelling and floors, complete 
central heating, basins and built-in wardrobes in bed- 
rooms, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main “services. 2 GARAGES. Easily- 
maintained pretty woodland, about 234 ACRES. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 


HERTS—22 MILES LONDON 


Delightful situation in the favourite Harpenden district. 


CHARMING WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with nicely-proportioned rooms. 





7 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
GARAGE SPACE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 





£5,500. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


SUSSEX/HANTS BORDERS 


Glorious position with views for 40 miles over West Sussex. 
UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH 
PANTILED ROOF 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, PARQUET 
6 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
Complete pete! heating. Main Services. 
OUBLE GARA 
Unusual ‘nme with orchard and woodlands. 
7 ACRES 


Well-stocked gardens. 








FLOORS, 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH GARDEN 
ONLY (excluding cottage). 


Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 





(Tel. REGent 2481). 


SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


Between Petersfield and South Harting with views to South 
Downs. 



















CHARMING TUDOR RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 


Carefully modernised. Drive approach. .3 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. DOUBLE 
GARAGE. Delightful secluded gardens. 1 ACRE 


ONLY £5,500. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 


and 2295 












20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207/8) 


(Tel. REGent 2481). 
I | e B. 


BAVERSTOCK & 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274/5 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 
CHIDDINGFOLD. Pleasant rural outlook. On bus route. 
2 miles Witley Station. 1 hour Waterloo. 
CHARMING LATE GEORGIAN COTTAGE 
Modernised and carefully maintained. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, fine double lounge, dining room, 
offices. All main services. Large garage and outhouses. 
Choice secluded garden just under 14 A E 
FREEHOLD. Auction early New Year or offers 
around £4,000 meanwhile. 


Godalming Office. 


GODALMING 2 MILES 


Delightful situation in a most favoured Surrey village. 
Main line station 1 mile. Waterloo 55 minutes. 


PICTURESQUE BLACK AND WHITE PERIOD 
COTTAGE 





No low ceilings. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
offices. Mainservices. Modern drainage (main available). 
Secluded walled garden. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Godalming Office. 





BETWEEN 
HASLEMERE AND PETERSFIELD 


Pleasing outlook over fields. Village and main line station 


under 1 mile. 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR COTTAGE. Fully mod- 

ernised and in excellent order. 2 bedrooms (1 fitted 

basin), bathroom, charming lounge (18 ft. by 14 ft.), 

dining room, modern kitchen. Main services. Immersion 

heater. Garage and outbuildings. Secluded garden of 

about 12 ACRE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Haslemere Office. 





(Tel. REGent 2481) 
* BETWEEN 


FARNHAMr AND HINDHEAD 
Close to many beauty spots. 3 minutes from bus route. 
A SUPERIOR MODERN SEMI-BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 
3 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun 
porch, tiled kitchen. Central heating. Main services. 
Modern drainage. ere garage. Garden room. 


V4 RE 
FREEHOLD £3,950 WITH POSSESSION 
Farnham Office. 


BETWEEN 


FARNHAM AND GUILDFORD 
South of the Hog’s Back. Unique situation adjacent to 
Crooksbury Hill. 

ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 





Originally the cottage and garage block of a large 





yr 
3/4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchenette. 
main water. Electric light and power. Built-in double 
garage (suitable for further conversion). Garage and 
outbuildings. Greenhouses. Productive garden (origin- 
ally the kitchen garden to main house) and woodland, 
in all 4144 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,650 WITH POSSESSION 
Farnham Office. 














ERifiee GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD "SE 





In a tranquil orchard setting. 


*TWIXT CASTLE CARY AND SHERBORNE 


With all the charm of a bygone age and modern comfort 


HAMPSHIRE. 
MODERN RESIDENCE WITH A VIEW 


Waterloo under one hour 


Close by a golf course 


Lounge hall, cloaks (h. Hall, 2 reception, 5 bed- 
and c.), 2 spacious sitting rooms, bathroom. 2 w.c.’s 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- Kitchen - breakfast room. 
room. MAIN WATER 





£4,750 OR NEAR, FREEHOLD 


Particulars from the Sole Agents: Yeovil Office. 


AND ELECTRICITY. 


Scullery. 


Central heating. Aga MAIN WATER AND 
cooker. 
ELECTRICITY. 

Stone-built garage and ‘ . . 
stabling. Old-world gar- SOUSLS GAB aAee 
den with tennis lawn, 

pasture and orchard, in Tennis lawn, young orch- 
all ABOUT 2 ACRES ard, IN ALL 1 ACRE 











£4,500 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Particulars from Basingstoke Office. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


FOX & SONS 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 





HAMPSHIRE 


On the edge of the New Forest. Commanding magnificent views over the beautiful Avon 
Valley. 2 miles from a good market town. 

: IMPOSING MODERN 

RESIDENCE BUILT 

TO DESIGN OF WELL- 

KNOWN ARCHITECT 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

fine lounge 34 ft. 3 in. by 

19 ft. 6 in., dining room, 

study, lounge hall, cloak- 

room, staff sitting room, 
offices. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. Good garage, out- 
building . 
Inexpensive gardens and 
grounds of 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. PRICE £8,700 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


PORTSMOUTH 9 MILES 
Occupying a secluded site in a quiet residential area, with good bus services close at hand. 
DETACHED FAMILY 
RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, staff or nursery 
suite of 2 bedrooms and 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. 
Domestic offices. 


Partial central heating. 
All main services. 








2 garages. Garden store. 
Charming garden. 
PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 

Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 3941/2. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE OR COMMERCIAL OCCUPATION 
MUDEFORD, CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE 


With over 200 ft. of water frontage to Christchurch Harbour. 

8 principal and 4 secondary 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 

reception rooms, conserva- 

tery, good domestic offices. 

Garage 2 cars. Heated 
greenhouse. 








All main services. 


Grounds with lawns, walled 
garden and orchard about 


212 ACRES 
Vacant Possession 
PRICE £6,500 
FREEHOLD 

Fox & Sons, 44/52, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


BETWEEN ROMSEY AND. SALISBURY 


On the fringe of the New Forest, in pleasant rural surroundings. Good bus services 
close at hand. 


iil 








Charming Old-world 
Thatched Cottage. 


With Tudor brick facings 
and leaded windows. 2 
bedreoms, dressing room, 
attractive studio (21 ft. by 
11 ft.), 2 reception rooms, 
bathroom, kitchen. De- 
tached studio. Garage. 


The grounds include her- 

baceous_ borders, clipped 

box and yew hedges and 

natural garden, in all abcut 
1 ACRE 





PRICE £4,250 
FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 3941/2. 





SUSSEX 


Only 8 miles from market town of Haywards Heath with its main line station. In 
delightful rural surroundings. 

AN EXCELLENT 
FREEHOLD 
SMALLHOLDING 
Charming Old-world 
House 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms, kitchen. 
Main electricity. Good 

water supply. 
Large barn. Stabling. 
Cowhouse for 6. Pleasant 
gardens and farmland of 
about 16 acres. Further 
14 acres could be rented. 
PRICE £6,500 
FREEHOLD 


Small Jersey herd could be purchased if required. 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


10 MILES NORTH OF WORTHING 
Delightful rural surroundings, close to the Downs and within easy reach of charming 
West Sussex village. 
ATTRACTIVE -< 
MODERN DETACHED 
RESIDENCE 
Built in the style of a 
Sussex cottage. 
3 bedrooms, tiled bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen with Rayburn 
cooker. Wood block floor- 
ing. 

Well stocked garden. 
Garage and _ greenhouse. 
PRICE £4,450 
FREEHOLD 

Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120 (3 lines). 














ROTTINGDEAN, 
SUSSEX 


Close to the centre of this delightful old- 
world village. 


CHARMING TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


In secluded position within few 
minutes’ walk of the sea. 


4 bedrooms, half-tiled bathroom. sep- 
arate w.c., 2 good reception rooms. 


INTEGRAL GARAGE. 
Pleasant well laid out garden. 
PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 

VACANT POSSESSION 
Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton. Tel.: Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Short distance from main line station and 1 mile from the coast. 


A COMFORTABLE 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 








6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms, breakfast 
room, kitchenette and 
usual offices. Radiators in 
principal rooms. 


All main services. 
Garage. Well matured 
gardens 34 ACRE 
Vacant Possession. 


PRICE £4,500 
FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 

















SKINNER & ROSE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS AUCTIONEERS 
REDHILL Tel. 3555 HORLEY Tel. 77 


ESTATE AGENTS 
REIGATE Tel. 4747 





“CRETE HILL,’’ SOUTH NUTFIELD 


Pleasantly situated in rural surroundings, close to the village and station (London in 
1 hour), about 2 miles from Redhill and 21 miles from London. 


A COMMODIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS 
comprising 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
playroom/billiards room, cloakroom, good offices. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 

Delightful semi-natural garden with long road frontages to two made roads, 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750 





NEAR HORSHAM 
In favoured country district about 4 miles Horsham. On bus route, 1 mile station. 


EXCELLENT SMALL MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
ready immediate occupation. 


3 large bedrooms, bathroom, 2 good reception rooms (one 21 ft.), kitchen, etc. 
UP TO 7 ACRES PADDOCK 
PRICE £5,350 FREEHOLD OFFERS FOR QUICK SALE 








Charter House, 


Telephone : 
Surbiton, Surrey 


Elmbridge 4141 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 
RETURN TO EUROPE 


necessitates owner effecting an early sale. 
HIS VERY CHARMING, INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED SURREY RESI- 
DENCE with every labour-saving convenience is situate in an interesting winding 
crescent within short walk of shops, buses and station. Bright hall in panelled 
effect. 2 delightful reception rooms, spacious, well-appointed kitchen, 3 excellent 
bedrooms (2 with built-in cupboards), tiled bathroom. Built-in garage. Well- 
stocked garden with fruit trees. Near on £3,500 REQUIRED FOR FREEHOLD. 
REASONABLE OFFER NOT REFUSED. 


MOST DESIRABLE 

with well proportioned rooms and in delightful order. 
REQUIRING AN IMMEDIATE SALE, owner is open to consider OFFERS 
IN EXCESS OF £4,000 FOR THE FREEHOLD of his 4-bedroomed detached 
modern residence possessing many attractive features. Hall in panelled effect with 
oak parquet flooring, 2 very charming reception rooms. Large, exceptionally well- 
equipped kitchen. Two of the 4 bedrooms have basins, tiled bathroom. Brick 

garage. Neatly displayed, easily-maintained garden 


PICTURESQUE COACH-HOUSE CONVERSION 


CHARACTER COTTAGE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARM in delightful sylvan 
setting on favourite Kingston Hill, standing well back from the road in HALF- 
ACRE garden. Many features of unquestionable appeal including polished cork 
flooring. 2 spacious attractive reception rooms, one opening on to sun loggia, 
principal bedroom (21 ft. by 15 ft.), second bedroom 15 ft. by 14 ft., beautiful 
tiled bathroom. Large up-to-date kitchen with stainless steel sink unit, etc. Range of 
outbuildings including greenhouse. Ample space for garage. £4,950 FREEHOLD. 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 





LOFTS & WARNER 


Also at OXFORD 
and ANDOVER 





AT A BARGAIN PRICE, OWNER HAVING PURCHASED 


ANOTHER PROPERTY 


GORING-ON-THAMES 


On the outskirts of this delightful village. 





Price ONLY £15,000 for whole property, or £6,750 for residence (with 
2 flats), and garage block with man’s flat, or £3,750 for lodge 


Sole Agents: Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


3 reception, 4 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 attics. 

Main water, gas and 
electricity. 

Also 
2 SELF-CONTAINED 
FLATS 
Entrance lodge with 4 bed- 
rooms. Land and farm- 
buildings with T.T. cow- 
shed and man’s flat over. 
A total area of nearly 


PRICE REDUCED 
SOMERSET 


In a quiet village within 3 miles of Bruton and 5 of Wincanton. 
Owner moving to Buckinghamshire for business reasons. 
DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, main 
water, private electricity 
plant. Modern offices. 


Recently redecorated. 


Garage and useful out- 
buildings. Walled garden. 
2 paddocks. 


Passed for attestation by 
the Ministry of Agriculture 
under the attested herds 


30 ACRES with early scheme. 


vacant possession of whole. 





(5432) 








ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE £6,000 
More land and a cottage adjoining possibly for sale if required. 
Lorts & WARNER, 4, New Street, Andover (Tel. 2433), 


or as above. (5936) 















86, WOODBRIDGE ROAD, 
GUILDFORD 
(Tel. 3386, 5 lines) 


WELLER, SON & GRINSTED 


1, BANK BUILDINGS, 
CRANLEIGH 
(Tel. 525/6) 





WEST SUSSEX 
8 miles Horsham. 
ATTRACTIVE PERIOD PROPERTY 
WITH HORSHAM STONE ROOF 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, offices, staff annexe. 
Main services. Garage. Paddock. 


41 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,250. POSSESSION 


BRAMLEY, NEAR GUILDFORD 
EXCELLENT ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception, offices. Main 
services. Garage. 


1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,250 OR OFFER 
POSSESSION 


SURREY, 16 MILES LONDON 


Situated in charming surroundings, close to Ashtead village 


and station. 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN 
WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2/3 reception. Main services. 
Part central heating. Kitchen. Double garage. Easily 
kept garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,950. NEAR OFFER 
POSSESSION 
Apply Cranleigh Office. 








SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


3 miles Cranleigh. On outskirts of village. 
A MODERN SUN-TRAP RESIDENCE 





Good order. Well fitted. 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, tiled kitchen. MAIN 
SERVICES. Garage. Cow stalls for 4, piggeries, deep 
litter house. Young orchard. 

IN ALL 412 ACRES 
Plus 8 acres rented. 

FREEHOLD £5,850. POSSESSION 








WALTON-ON-THAMES 
In a good residential neighbourhood. Main-line station at 
hand (Waterloo 21 minutes). 


A MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
of attractive design, in excellent order. 


Hall, 2 sitting rooms, 3 good bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 
fitted kitchen, built-in garage (heated) with washdown. 
Well laid-out garden. 


POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £3,950 
Sole Agents. 


FARNHAM—GODALMING 
(BETWEEN) 
Overlooking the Wey Valley. 


PAIR OF OLD-FASHIONED COTTAGES 
BOTH WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Each contains lounge (17 ft. by 14 ft.), living room, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. Useful outbuilding. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 
(additional 5} available). 
FREEHOLD £3,250 
Sole Agents. 











MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 





BERKS—HANTS BORDERS 


Ina pretty village with lovely riews. 





* 


A MAGNIFICENT SMALL HOUSE 
6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Basins in bedrooms. Main services. Garage for 
3 ears. Stabling. Simple grounds with paddock, 
34 ACRES. 
JUST REDUCED TO £6,250 
Gippy & GiIppy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


THE MAIN PORTION OF A FINE 
GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 





Divided with great skill and standing in beautifully 
timbered grounds. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, labour-saving kitchen. Janitor thermostatic 
central heating. Basins in bedrooms. Oak parquet floors. 
Main services. Double garage. 
FOR SALE AT A MARKET PRICE 
Sole Agents: GiIpDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 








ON THE 
HILLS ABOVE MARLOW 


Exceptionally fine distant views due south. 





In splendid order and decoration. 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, etc. Central 
heating. Main services. Garage. Gardens sloping to 
the south, of about 12 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
GiIpDyY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 














MAPLE & CO., 


LTD. 


5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 (REGent 4685) 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 (EUSton 7000) 





coach routes to London. 





£6,900 FREEHOLD 





Full-size tennis court, orchard, kitchen garden, etc. 


BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 


In a quiet position convenient for station, shopping centre and schools; also Green Line 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Planned on 2 floors. 


Containing hall with cloak- 
room, dining room, large 
lounge, study, kitchen 
with Aga, 5 good bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 


Main services with ample 
electric points. Oak floors. 
New decorations. Electric 
fires. 
2 GARAGES 


Most attractive gardens. 


, in all about 1 ACRE. 


Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 








GRANTHAM. EDWARD BAILEY & SON, ras 888%: 


Tel. 418 


NEWARK, NOTTS. Tel. 39. Tel. 66 





THOROTON HALL 


Situated on the NOTTS/LEICS BORDERS in the well-known Vale of Belvoir, 
Nottingham 14 miles, Newark 9 miles, main line station (London 2 hours) at Grantham 


11 miles away. 


A SMALL EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Excellent domestic offices. 
Self-contained servant’s 
flat. Good stabling, and 
garage accommodation. 
Easily worked garden with 
orchard and paddock 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


This property lies in the 

midst of some of the best 

hunting country in the 

Shires, being within easy 

reach of meets of the 

Belvoir, South Notts and 
Quorn. 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION, AT A LOW RESERVE 


To be Sold by Auction 


at NEWARK on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1953 


Further particulars from the Auctioneers, as above. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF | 
8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 ee 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
LARGE COUNTRY MANSION TO BE LET ON LEASE OVERLOOKING THE HARBOUR MOUTH 


SOMERSET—NEAR DEVON BORDER 
DARTMOUTH, DEVON 


Taunton 15 miles. Station 3 miles. 





LOVELY ELIZABETHAN HOUSE : : IMPOSING DOUBLE-FRONTED 
surrounded by beautiful parklands. 2 . RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, great hall, about 28 bed. and 4 containing - 


dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, dining room, 
drawing room, library, inner library, cloak- 
rooms, domestic offices, etc. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 DOUBLE BEDROOMS 
AND A SINGLE BEDROOM, USUAL OFFICES, 


MAIN SERVICES 
SMALL, WELL-CULTIVATED GARDEN. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
AT A REDUCED PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, 


IDEALLY SUITABLE FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL OR OTHER INSTITUTION Yeovil (Tel. 1066) 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). . 


StREET, OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK chi BFING RORFON: 


— 


By order of Judge H. Bensley Wells. 


OUTSIDE GARAGES AND STABLING 
ONE COTTAGE 


Main electric light. Unfailing private water 
supply. 


RENT £450 PER ANNUM 

















BERKSHIRE 


Occupying a serenely rural setting, on the fringe of the little village, enjoying open views over green fields and wooded hills. 
WITTENHAM HOUSE, LITTLE WITTENHAM 
Didcot main-line station (Paddington one hour) 3 miles; Wallingford 4 miles; Abingdon 6 miles; Oxford 10 miles; London 50 miles. 


A VERY PLEASING 17th-CENTURY FORMER RECTORY SET IN ABOUT 5 ACRES 
of delightful gardens, orckarding and pastureland. 


Charming Queen Anne panelled drawing room, large study, dining room, well-fitted kitchen quarters, with Aga cooker, married couple's self-contained wing of sitting room, 
1-2 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., 5 principal vedrooms (all with basins), 3 bathrooms and good attic bedroom. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Garaging, stabling and fine old tithe barn. 2 COTTAGES (1 let). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD (with or without the 2 cottages) WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 





OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM. 


2 








And at WALCOTE CHAMBERS R D P A N ‘A ‘N if And at ALDERSHOT 
WINCHESTER | J , | ( | y . it . MN and FARNBOROUGH 


FLEET ROAD, FLEET (Tel. 1066). HIGH STREET, HARTLEY WINTNEY (Tel. 233). 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
Handy for golf and main line station. Very close to shops, ete., and in the best residential area. COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH 





A CHARMING AND QUITE UNIQUE PROPERTY SMALL FARMERY 
j / which can be run with a minimum of In favourite part of Hampshire within walking reach of 
trouble. main line station. 


5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 secondary bedrooms 


5 BEDROOMS,. 2 VERY GOOD BATH- or nursery suite, lounge-hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms and compact offices. Range of farm and other 


ROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. buildings. 
(one 23 ft. 6in. by 15 ft. 6 in.). Cloaks. MOST CHARMING GARDEN, arable, grassland and 
: small copse. 2434 ACRES 
Small modern offices. The whole property is in perfect order throughout 
: , and ready for immediate occupation. 
All services, central heating, ete. Hartley ‘Wintuev: fice 





SEPARATE COTTAGE accommodation for 
gardener. Domestic hot water from boiler in WANTED IN NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
cottage. Period House (preferably Georgian) and situated 
in or close to a village. 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL GARDEN THE HOUSE should contain 6/8 bedrooms with the 
usual reception rooms and domestic offices, and it is 
important that the rooms are large. A really good garden 



































sath 234 ACRES is desired. 
. : £10,000 or possibly more will be ~“ for a suitable 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION property. Ref.: H.M.. 
Fleet Office. Hartley Wintney Office. 
Vr) ORSHAY SINFIEL 
PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL Legere tes RACKHAM & SMITH oa 
Marine Place, High Ex Rd. Market Place, 
SEATON(Tel.11 7) HONITON( Tel. 401) EXMOU THCTel, 3775)SIDMOUTH(Tel.958) HORSHAM, SUSSEX 
HONITON, DEVON Of particular interest for an institution or school. 
Situated in the lovely Otter Valley adjoining main A30 road only 1 mile from the town. WELL-MAINTAINED COUNTRY HOUSE 
PLEASANT MODERN COUNTRY COTTAGE Goed situation close to village, bus route and only 14 miles from station. 
which is well designed, compact and faces south-west. 
2 The accommodation com- GOOD REPAIR 
prises : 4 bedrooms, bath- Ready for immediate 
room. 2 reception rooms, occupation. 


Kitchen (Rayburn cooker), 


Scullery, etc. Ground floor: 6 good 


rooms and modern offices. 





ELECTRICITY. GOOD First floor: 13 large bed- 
WATER SUPPLY. rooms, 3 bath. 
Septic tank drainage. Tele- Second floor: 12 large 
phone. bedrooms, 3 bath. 
DETACHED GARAGE Full central heating. Main 
: . : electricity and water. 
Charming garden’ with ‘ ee SS 
miniature stream and orna- Useful outbuildings. With 
mental pool. Thatched 31/7 ACRES 
Summerhouse. FREEHOLD £10,000 


Vacant Possession. 
PRICE ONLY £3,700 FREEHOLD (Quick Sale desired) 


VERY SUITABLE FOR A SMALL GUEST HOUSE 
Recommended by the Owner’s Agents as above. For details apply: RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham (Phone 311-312). 


Stable block, kitchen gardens, bothy cottage and up to 25 ACRES. Park also 
available, either with main house or separately. 
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ESTATE HOUSE, 
KING STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, 


Maidenhea | 
F.A.I. 


(3 lines) 





ASCOT 


Handy for the Racecourse. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 
BUILT IN 1933 
4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 2 excellent reception 
rooms (both 18 ft. long), cloakroom and kitchen. All 
main services and central heating. Garage. Attractive 
garden, two-thirds of an acre. 
All in excellent condition. 
PRICE £5,750, OPEN TO OFFER 
Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I. as above. 





well-fitted bathrooms. 





with 4 reception rooms, 


BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND 
READING 


MOST ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 

5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 

Complete 

Garage with gardener’s flat over 

lovely gardens of 21/ ACRES 

ONLY £7,950 FREE 

Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.L., 


HOLD, 


BERKSHIRE 


Six miles west of Reading. 






MELLOWED COUNTRY HOUSE 
with 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3/4 reception rooms 
Fine old brick and flint barn, stabling with rooms over 
ACRES spreading — 2 paddocks. Mai 


central heating. 61/2 


r.; stabling, etc. Really servic 
BARGAIN PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
offers considered. Joint Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as 





as above. above, and PIKE & SMITH, Twyford. 




























Telephone: 
NEWBURY 582/3 


THAKE & PAGINTON 





28, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, 
NEWBURY. 





NEWBURY (outskirts) 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE. HIGH GROUND IN FAVOURITE 
DISTRICT 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, offices, 6 bedrooms (h. and ¢.), bathroom. 
Grounds, main services, central heating, hot water services. £6, 





WILTSHIRE 


OLD FARMHOUSE IN PLEASANT VILLAGE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, offices, 4 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
Grounds: 


Garage and 


buildings. ABOUT 1 ACRE. Main electricity. Septic tank drainage, 


hot water services. £7,5 





NEAR SAVERNAKE FOREST 


OLD WORLD BRICK AND THATCHED COTTAGE 


kitchen, store room, 
ain electricity, 


with hall, bathroom, Garden. 


modern drainage. 


sitting room, 3_ bedrooms. 
00 





HANTS & WILTS BORDERS 
CHARMING OLD COTTAGE, BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED 


Hall, 3 sitting rooms, playroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Garden : 
ABO 


UT 1 ACRE. Main electricity and water. £4,800 








DEVIZES (3 miles) 
REALLY BEAUTIFUL OLD BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 
12th Century). 
Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, offices, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, garages, buildings. 
Grounds and nhac ven ABOUT 41/2 ACRES. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating: Aga cooker, septic tank drainage. £6,500 


Between NEWBURY & WANTAGE 
DELIGHTFUL BRICK AND TILED PERIOD COTTAGE 
Rural situation with beautiful views. 
Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms (h. and c.), bathroom, garage, 
garden ond paddock. ABOUT 1 ACRE. Main water and ene. . tank 
drainage. Hot water services. £4,250 OPEN TO OFF 


WANTED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN NEWBURY DISTRICT : 
5 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc.; 3 or 4 _— land (shooting), 
etc. USUAL COMMISSION REQUIR 
Details to B.N., c/o THAKE & PAGINTON, poh age as above. 


WANTED 
PLEASANT SMALL COUNTRY PeHIRE’ 
HAMPSH 
3 reception rooms. ge 4-6 bedrooms, ene 1-2 ACRES. Consider cottage 
style. PRICE ABOUT £6,000. Usual Commission required. 
Details to D.W. H., c/o THAKE & PAGINTON, Agents, as above. 


(part 














BERKSHIRE OR NORTH 






“Est 




















; s. Ts Gj N 2 ES } OFFICES, 
BANK CHAMBERS, ALTON, HANT CURTIS & WATSON array ESTATE OFFICES, 
HAMPSHIRE HAMPSHIRE HUNT “KINGS CHANTRY’”’, BINSTED, 


In delightful elevated position, 24 miles Alton; 
travel Waterloo. 


ideal daily 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY 
ESTATE 
with late Georgian Residence. 


4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 


ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 3 BATH- 

STAFF QUARTERS, DOMESTIC OFFICES 
WITH ESSE. 

Company's water and electricity. Partial central heating. 


Excellent outbuildings with garage, 


2 COTTAGES. 


workshops. 


Delightful gardens, paddocks, woodland and agricultural 


land, in all 661/72 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of the residence, one cot- 
tage and about 16 Acres. 


domestic offices. 





In charming residential village, 


travel Waterloo. 





Delightful 17th-Century COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
with pleasing elevations of old red brick with diamond 
leaded pane windows and old Tudor tiled roof. 
tion rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. 
Company’s services. 
tively — out garde ns and grass orchard, in all about 


34 ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION 


3 miles Alton; 


ideal daily 


NEAR ALTON 


AN ATTRACTIVE ELIZABETHAN 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


Built in 1880, combining character, charm and 
comfort. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, cloakroom, 
domestic offices with Esse. 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electricity, gas and water, s-ptic tank drainuge, and 
central heating. 


PAIR OF 16TH-CENTURY COTTAGES. 
Well-maintained gardens with swimming pool and 
tennis court. 
ATTESTED FARMERY with cowshed 
and other outbuildings. 


In all about 10 ACRES 


SMALL T.T. 


2 recep- 
and ¢.), W.¢., 


Garage. Attrac- FREEHOLD £13,950 


VACANT POSSESSION 

















ARGYLLSHIRE 


FOR SALE 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ON HOLY LOCH 
Within 1 mile Hunter's Quay, the Clyde yachting centre, and 24 miles Dunoon. 
STANDING IN 21/7 ACRES GARDEN, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 
Contains 3 reception, 4 bed., 
1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 


large storerooms. 
Garage within the house. 
Heating by modern boiler or 
immerser. The whole in first 
class order. Good bus service 
passes gate. 
Also: 

COTTAGE AT GATE IN 

OWN GROUNDS, 


CONTAINING 4 ROOMS, 
COULD BE SOLD 


SEPARATELY 
PRICE OF HOUSE £3,800 OR £4,400 COMPLETE WITH COTTAGE 
ASSESSED RENTAL £45. COTTAGE £6 5s. FEU-DUTY £10 8s. 





EARLY POSSESSION 
C. PARKER, Broxwood Park, Sandbank, Argyllshire. 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 and 4112. 
£3 500 BERKS DOWNS. Architect-restored COTTAGE, tiled roof, pastoral 
> environs 300 feet up with lovely views. 2 sitting, 3 beds., bath. Mains. 
Garage, 13 ACRE. 
£4, 500 © aye he aged (hour London) 6 miles. 


SE, 2 sitting, 
3 ACRES. 








Charming modernised FARM- 
5 beds. (3 basins), bath. Mains. Farmery, garage. 





£4 500 ALTON TO WINCHESTER. Pleasing MODERN HOUSE amidst 
"9 open country. Cloaks, 2 sitting, 4 beds. (2 basins), bath., large loggia. 
Main electric. Garage. 2 garden rooms. 1 ACRE 
£4 500 OXFORD 9 MILES. i17th-century, tiled roof. 3 sitting, 3 beds., bath. 
Mains. Garage. 2 ACRES. 


£4,650 NEAR DEVIZES. Delightful QUEEN ANNE village House. 


ting, 4 beds., bath. Main electric. Garage. 








8 sit- 





£5, 750 SOUTH OF BASINGSTOKE, 500 “ry up, an IMMACULATE 
HOUSE. (¢ oe 3 sitting. 5 beds. (3 basins), bath. Mains. 2 garages, 


w ni and and paddock 


£6 00 NEAR WOKINGHAM. 
9 in bedrooms. 3 baths., 
ACRES. 





Splendid HOUSE, centrally heated, basins 
8 sitting, 6 beds. All mains. 2 garages. 31/ 





£6 25 Grand situation on BERKS-HANTS BORDERS, 40 miles London. 
» MODERN HOUSE of exceptional character. Cloaks. 3 sitting, 7 pete. 
2 bath. Central heating, mains. Garage, stable, orchard. NEARLY 6 AC ES. 
An outstanding bargain. 


£6,750 GUILDFORD 5 MILES. 
—— 3 ‘sitting, 4-5 beds., bath. 
with productive orchard. 





Enchanting old-style HOUSE. Cloaks., 
Mains, central heating. Garage. 2 ACRES 
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HARRODS 


wgstate, Harrods, London” 32, 34 and 36 HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 


OFFICES 


Southampton, 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





3 BATHROOMS, MODEL 





OFFICES WITH AGA COOKER, 
MAID’S SITTING ROOM, ETC. 
Complete gas-fired central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
OUTBUILDINGS. AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, 
forming a delightful setting, with walnut, mimosa, chestnut and 
other trees, Yorkstone paths and yew hedges, GREEN HARD 
TENNIS COURT, flower beds, etc. 
IN ALL NEARLY 2 ACRES 
This is an exceptional property, modernised with great skill 
and taste, yet combining the charm and beauty of the past; 
original oak beams, timberings and open fireplaces. 
Full particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JARVIS & Co., 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, and HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


All main services and drainage. 


SUSSEX, 45 Minutes Town 

Overlooking an old-world village green. On the confines of one of the most lovely villages in Sussex. 
ORIGINAL 15th-CENTURY aeeouss, PART HALF-TIMBERED WITH MELLOWED OLD TILED ROOF AND LATTICE WINDOWS 
? ENTRANCE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 
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RURAL KENT, about 400 feet above sea level 
_ Convenient to a picturesque village about siz miles from Canterbury. 
CHARMING TUDOR RESIDENCE 


With lounge, hall, dining 
and drawing rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Modern drainage, 
company’s water, 
electric light. 


GARAGE. 


Pleasure gardens, laid 

out with lawn, kitchen 

garden and fruit trees, and 

also meadow and wood- 

land, in all ABOUT 
14 ACRES. 





PRICE ONLY £5,590 FOR A QUICK SALE 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel. KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 
LOVELY OXSHOTT & ESHER NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Ideal position adjacent open Common Land. 
PICTURESQUE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FACING SOUTH 





Hall, cloakroom, lounge, 

dining room, 6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Garage 2 
cars. 


Electric light, central 
heating and modern 
conveniences. 


2 GARAGES 


THE GARDENS are well 
maintained with hard ten- 
nis courts, rose garden, 
kitchen garden, paddock, 
in all about 3 ACRES. 





REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, —— ne. S.W.1 
(Tel. KENsington 1490. Extn. 07). 





CHILTERN HILLS 
HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS, easy daily access, handy for buses and station. 


COMPACT, LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Square hall, 2 good recep- 
tion rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, good offices. 


All mains services. 


Brick-built garage and 
other outbuildings. 


Inexpensive garden with 
lawns, flower beds, kitchen 
garden, in all 


HALF AN ACRE. 





ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel. KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 
SALOP AND HEREFORD BORDERS 


On the main Central Wales railway line, handy for Hereford, Shrewsbury, ete. 
Open position, facing south, delightful views 





Attractive Freehold 
Residence. 
With hall, 3 good recep- 
tion rooms, 6-8 bed and 
dressing rooms (basins h. 
and c.), 2 bathrooms, good 
offices. 

Excellent water, electric 
light, modern drainage. 
GARAGE 
Stabling, barn, useful out- 
buildings, Delightful 
grounds with tennis and 
other lawns. kitchen gar- 
den, well timbered pro- 
ductive land, orchard, etc. 
In all just over 40 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, —_—e se 8.W.1 
(Tel . KENsington 1490. Eztn. 











HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
In country surroundings about 6 miles Bishop’s orgord. 


Hall and cloakroom, 2 re- 
ception rooms, office or 
study, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. 
Main water and electric 
light 
Garages, stabling and out- 
buildings. 
Matured pleasure garden’ 
with orchard, kitchen 
garden and meadowland, 
in all ABOUT 13 ACRES. 
Useful foodstuffs 
allocation. 





REASONABLE ASKING PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel. KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


WESTERHAM 
Amidst lovely hill country in a quiet situation especially appealing to artists or authors. 
MODERNISED KENT COTTAGE 





2 sitting rooms, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Estate water, electricity 


available. 


NUMEROUS 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Garden in the making and 
2 paddocks. 


In all ABOUT 4 ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Harrops L1p., 3. 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
. KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 


SOUTH OF THE ASHDOWN FOREST 


Charming part of Sussex, convenient to a village, short drive from Haywards Heath, 
main line station. 





PICTURESQUE 
OLD-WORLD 
RESIDENCE 
Formerly the Lodge 
entrance to a park. 


Lounge, dining room, 
cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 

Main drainage, company’s 
electric light and water. 
GARAGE 
Attractive garden, lawn, 
rockery, kitchen garden. 





IN ALL ABOUT 34 OF AN ACRE 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel. KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS 





In a picked position, best part of district, 
about 32 minutes from Baker Street. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 


and in splendid order throughout. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Main drainage, company's electric light, 
gas and water, Radiators. 


GARAGE AND 2 GREENHOUSES 
Lovely garden with lawn, orchard, 
kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. 
MODERATE PRICE FOR 
QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans 
Crescent. Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel. 


ENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 
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\ Sr 4 ® fe f 
She Coucans aren’! loquacious birds — 





elheir beaks are just too big jor words. 





‘Guinness, they Sal, Ls good for you ; 
co. ; : A alli 


No why not see what towcan do > 























Copies of this, and carlier subjects in the series, may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) ltd., | @-E.1831.A 
Advertising Department, Park Royal, London, N.W.10 
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LADY DEIRDRE HARE 


Lady Deirdre Hare, the daughter of the Earl and Countess of Listowel, was born in 1935 
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OVERSPILL POPULATIONS 


T is a pity that more prominence has not 
I been given to the Ministry of Housing and 

Local Government’s recent Memorandum on 
the Town Development Act (Stationery Office, 
6d.). As a guide to the Minister’s intentions, 
the memorandum is scarcely less significant 
than the provisions of the Act itself. : 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Town Development Act, 1952, which is designed 
to provide an alternative approach to the prob- 
lem of the dispersal of population from urban 
areas to that afforded by the New Towns, is 
the extensive over-riding powers which Parlia- 
ment has given to the Minister to enforce it. 
It is plain from the terms of the memorandum 
that the chief object is to allow local auth- 
orities with pressing housing problems to gain 
relief for their over-crowded populations in less 
densely populated areas by carrying out their 
own “town development.”’ As far as the defini- 
tion in the Act is concerned, such ‘“‘ town devel- 
opment”’ may be limited exclusively to housing 
development or it may be extended to provide 
a new town with all the services and amenities 
necessary to community life. The memorandum 
now indicates that the Act is not meant to be 
used where the over-crowded town can find suit- 
able building land “‘adjacent to its boundaries,”’ 
but only where its needs must be met either 
wholly or partially by building at such a dis- 
tance that jobs as well as homes may have to 
be provided for the people to be accommodated. 
Indeed, the memorandum goes so far as to state 
that the Minister regards adequate provision 
for industry and other commercial purposes as 
an essential part of a sound development 
scheme. Moreover, Exchequer contributions to 
the cost of development will be forthcoming 
only where development is on ‘“‘a substantial 
scale.” This phrase unfortunately is not de- 
fined in the Act, and the memorandum dodges 
the issue by saying somewhat evasively that the 
words will be interpreted in the light of the size 
and resources of the receiving district. But 
while the memorandum still leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered, it does say enough to make 
it appear that from the public’s point of view 
an area of town development may simply be 
a New Town in a different guise and under new 
management. 

The Minister, says the memorandum, has 
already been in touch with several authorities 
near London which have been chosen as pos- 
sible reception areas under the Greater London 
Plan. Other authorities near London and else- 
where whose areas may appear suitable for 
town development will be approached as neces- 
sary. Since consultations are already taking 


place, it is regrettable that the memorandum is 
noticeably silent about the Government’s view 
on the effect of such development upon agri- 
culture. 


It merely advises early consultation 
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with the Ministry of Agriculture in regard to 
proposals affecting agricultural land. In a fore- 
word to a recent Minister’s handbook on hous- 
ing density, Mr. Harold Macmillan wrote: 
“Save every acre that can be saved. Many 
thousands of acres of land are being taken for 
development every year and much of this is 
good agricultural land.”’ In theory the Govern- 
ment seem to be well aware that housing needs 
must be weighed against the no less pressing 
demands for increased home food production. 
At present, however, they are content to pose 
the dilemma without taking much practical 
action to resolve it. 


ART EXPORTS CHECKED 

R. BUTLER is to be congratulated on 

accepting so promptly the recommenda- 
tions of the Waverley Committee for checking 
the flow abroad of important works of art. Its 
essential points were that the State should offer 
to buy at a fair price all objects stopped of a 
value above £1,000 (below which control should 
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THE EXILE 


UTSIDE this hostile city room 
O Grim night has swallowed day, 
And still the sullen traffic’s roar 
Keeps kindly sleep at bay. 
Against my window, ceaselessly, 
Drips dull, relentless rain 
As, hour by hour, the alien feet 
Pass by in endless chain. 
Oh, now, at home, the raindrops fall 
In whispers through the leaves 
Of quiet trees; and pigeons stir 
In sleep beneath the eaves; 
The white owl’s cry falls wild and sweet 
On damp, night-scented air, 
And all the garden lies asleep. 
Would God that I were there ! 
EDITH SIMPSON. 
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cease), and that the reviewing committee 
should be reconstituted on more independent 
lines. Mr. Butler’s choice of Professor Lionel 
Robbins, who was a signatory of the report, to 
be chairman of the new reviewing committee 
could not be bettered; and he goes even further 
than the report advocated by deciding that a 
lower minimum value may be advisable, 
particularly in the case of archives, policy on 
which cannot in any case be yet settled finally. 
There lies in this, however, the danger that by 
lowering the monetary limit of control Mr. 
Butler is enlarging beyond the means available 
the State’s obligation to purchase. He has 
promised a relatively generous increase of the 
grants-in-aid to museums and galleries for this 
purpose—from £80,000 to £100,000—the sur- 
pluses from which are to be allowed to accumu- 
late. But even so, will this suffice for the costs 
not only of outstanding treasures periodically, 
but of the increased number of desirable objects 
becoming liable for purchase for less than 
£1,000? Almost certainly not, unless supple- 
mented by frequent and large special grants. 
That, however, is perhaps to take an unneces- 
sarily gloomy view of a reform which in all 
other respects is commendably liberal. It raises 
the hope that equally enlightened action will 
be no longer delayed to implement the closely 
allied recommendations of the Gowers report 
on country houses, so that the dissipation of art 
treasures can be checked at the source by 
enabling them to remain where they most 
appropriately belong. 


A WAY TO CHEAPER BUILDING 

HE economy in building costs obtained 

from standardisation and mass-production 
of parts is too often being offset by the efforts 
required to fit these parts together, owing to 
standardisation having been greatly increased 
without corresponding co-ordination of dimen- 
sions. The result, for instance, is that there are 
fewer standard windows to choose from to fit 
into standard frames. The solution proposed 
by Mr. Hartland Thomas, of the Council of 
Industrial Design, in his Alfred Bossom lecture 
to the Royal Society of Arts, is the wide 





adoption of dimensional co-ordination or, as 
the classical architects called it, a module: q 
common denominator of sizes. Several 
theoretical and, indeed, practical efforts h .ve 
been made to establish such a module in rec =nt 
years: the Germans prescribed one of 
1.25 metres for all wartime constructions, ; nd 
it undoubtedly facilitated output. But fr, 
Thomas believes this unit was too large < ad 
proposes one of 3 ft. 4 ins., founded on comf: rt- 
able shoulder width (for doors and so on), w: ile 
twice the module, 6 ft. 8 ins., gives appropr: te 
door height. The Ministry of Education h. ve 
already adopted the modular system, | e- 
scribing a bay of 10 ft. (incidentally, divis le 
by 3 ft. 4 ins.) for certain schools, and pro ed 
that construction time was thereby haly d. 
Mr. Thomas appealed to the Minister of Hous ig 
to follow suit by announcing, if only jf r- 
missively, that the areas of houses may > 
calculated in square modules of 3 ft. 4 ins. as_ n 
alternative to square feet. Were a modu ir 
system generally adopted, the small hoi se 
builder would benefit equally, since he woud 
be able to “shop around for ready-made pai :s 
that suited. his business and his brickwor!. ” 
with much less waste of effort, time, aid 
material than is usual And architects cann»t 
complain of a discipline which Vitruvius and 
Inigo Jones not only adopted but gloried in 
as the basis of their art. 


THE WALKER CUP 


VERYBODY who knows him will be 

delighted that Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Duncan, 
more often and less solemnly called Tony, is 
to captain our Walker Cup team in the United 
States next summer. The Selection Committee 
have made the best possible choice of leader. 
Colonel Duncan has already shown his quality 
by leading Wales to heroic victories over 
Scotland and Ireland, though England still 
defies him. It is to be hoped that he will not 
be too modest in choosing his array on the day 
of battle. It is enough to say that he is an 
admirable foursome player and leave it at that. 
The other four members of the side chosen, 
R. J. White, J. D. A. Langley, J. B. Carr and 
J. Ll. Morgan—two Englishmen, an Irishman 
and another Welshman—may be said to choose 
themselves, and so, as many people will think, 
does at least onexScotsman, not yet named. It 
is good news that the team will not this time 
arrive too soon before the match. The process 
of acclimatisation can easily be overdone in the 
heat of an American September, though our 
last team were admittedly unlucky in encounter- 
ing a truly prostrating heat wave. Our hopes 
in America can never be high, but at least we 
may hope for kindly weather. 


A CAMBRIDGE VICTORY 


T is difficult to find anyone perfectly impartial 

over an Oxford and Cambridge match, but 
if there is any such he probably rejoiced over 
the victory of Cambridge at Twickenham. They 
had lost four years running, their opponen s 
had their usual contingent of powerful allics 
from South Africa, and they themselves playe | 
more than half the game one man short. 1) 
begin with it looked as if the Oxford attac < 
would be irresistible. They pressed so har | 
that a score was only a matter of time, and sui 
enough it came with Pollard’s try and Robi 
son’s fine kick from the touch-line. When o 
the top of this Massey went off the field an 
the Oxford forwards seemed far better an 
stronger than they had been given credit for 
even the most cheerful of Cambridge supporter 
must have envisaged a considerable Oxforc 
score. No more score came, however, and wit! 
half-time Cambridge rose to  unsuspectec 
heights. Davies’s fine penalty goal gave then 
the fillip they wanted; a beautiful try, of which 
their backs had up till then looked incapable 
soon followed, and. the whole side fought 
tigerishly to keep that hard-won lead. And 
keep it they did, after what William Beldham 
called “many an all-but.’’ The forwards were 
heroic, Morgan’s kicking gained much relief, and 
somehow or other the Cambridge line remained 
uncrossed. If ever there was a case for our old 
friends the ranks of Tuscany, this was 
surely it. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


j MORE or less common sight in many 
[ \ parts of the country to-day is a disused 
i aerodrome on which the farmers have 
been working the land for the last five or six 
irs. The majority of these aerodromes were 
» ide on flat agricultural land which had been 
tivated for many generations, so _ that, 
ept for some small areas where levelling-off 
5 necessary and the top soil was removed, the 
¢ ps produeed are, on the whole, as good as 
y were in the past. There remain, however, 
runways, which are still untouched, and 
»e many of these aerodromes are presumably 
small for modern aircraft the reason why 
y have not been removed is that neither the 
our nor the money to carry out the work is 

lable at the present time. 

* * 


2r0 Ste 


* 
N a disused aerodrome in this locality which 
covers approximately 500 acres of excellent 
rmlands there are three main runways about 
yards wide which extend the whole length or 
eadth of the area, another of much the same 
ze Which makes a complete circle round the 
utskirts of the aerodrome, and several subsidi- 
ry ones leading to hangers, which have now 
en removed or are used by the farmer as 
ims. One way and another there must be the 
‘st part of 70 acres of land which have not been 
eclaimed, and I should imagine that it is very 
yubtful if this can ever be done, for the follow- 
g reason. A small part of two of these 
inways has recently been excavated to allow 
« stream to flow down its old course, which was 
tiled in and fitted with pipes when the aero- 
Crome was laid out in 1940. The cutting out of 
the thick concrete foundations with the help of a 
modern bull-dozer presented work of consider- 
able difficulty and took a very long time, and 
the removal of the great heaps of broken con- 
crete to dumping grounds was also an expensive 
and lengthy undertaking. The work, which 
kept a number of men fully occupied for two or 
three months, has recently been completed, 
and the actual area from which the concrete 
runway has been removed is probably not very 
much more than half an acre. Farmers find 
these runways a great improvement on the old 
muddy cart-tracks when it is a question of mov- 
ing farm machinery from one crop to another, or 
carrying corn to the stacks, though they admit 
that they are over ten times as wide as they need 
be. 
* * * 

HAVE never credited the rat with possessing 
a kindly and sympathetic character, and 
have indeed suspected it of having cannibal 
tastes, since if one is shot in the fowl-run in the 
evening it is usually found half-consumed the 
following morning. I did not think, however, 
that even a rat would kill and eat a member of 
its own family, thus committing either parri- 
cide, matricide, fratricide or infanticide. Re- 
cently a small family of them, originally a male 
and a female, who seemed to be quite devoted, 
and who later produced a brood, took up their 
quarters in a small tool-shed by the house, from 
which they raid the birds’ breakfast-table 
immediately after dusk unless the food is 
removed. On occasions when supplies are short 
owing to blackbirds’ failing to drop chunks of 
bread as they fly off to cover they will climb up 
on to the table in broad daylight, and carry off 
a slice of a loaf despite angry yelps from the 
Scottie, who is watching the raid from the other 

side of the window. 

I set a trap in a corner of the tool shed 
vhere no birds could reach it and commit 
uicide, as invariably they will if they get the 
pportunity, and it was of the break-back 
ariety, which is supposed to do what its name 
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2017 





HALF-TIMBERING AT CHIDDINGSTONE, KENT 


‘suggests, thereby killing the animal outright 
immediately the spring is released. As is so often 
the case, it failed to do this successfully, and in 
the morning I found it struck with the two fore- 
feet of a rat held by the fallen wire, and ampu- 
tated neatly at the first joint. Close to the trap I 
founda portion of the skin of the animal on which 
its entrails were neatly stacked up, but this was 
all that was left of it. I can only conclude that, 
on hearing the squeals of their relative, the other 
members of the family hurried out of the hole to 
murder it and eat the body, but as it was impos- 
sible to identify the sex and age of the creature 
from the two fore-feet I do not know whether it 
was father, mother, or one of the grown-up sons 
or daughters which provided the meal. 
* * 

HAVE reac so many articles and comments 

in our newspapers recently on the future 
freedom of the egg from official control that I 
hesitate to touch on the hackneyed topic and 
join the ranks of those prophets who have fore- 
told the price at which eggs will be sold when 
they are no longer subsidised by the Ministry of 
Food. A point one has to bear in mind is that, 
although every conceivable commodity has 
increased in price since the days before the war, 
the advance has apparently been more marked 
in the case of poultry food-stuffs than anything 
else, even whisky not excepted, and _ that, 
though the hen may not lay a daily egg, she 
makes a very hearty meal on every day of her 
life. In the years before 1939 the price of the 
various corns and laying mashes fluctuated 
considerably, because from time to time the 
countries which exported them to Great 
Britain very ebligingly subsidised their barley 
and maize to encourage the demand for them in 
the open market, but the average cost per cwt. 
was in the neighbourhood of 7s. To-day it is 
about 37s., or over five times as much, and the 
wage of the farm-hand who works with the 
poultryman has increased from £2 a week to £6. 


Before the war the average price of eggs 
throughout the year was approximately Is. 10d. 
per dozen, so that a price of 8s. in a free market 
would be more or less what one must expect, 
and nobody would be making an excessive 
profit from them. 

To my mind the only reason why there is a 
shortage of eggs in this country is that during 
the last seven years there has been insufficient 
food available to increase poultry stocks to any 
extent. The removal of the control will effect a 
saving of the £20 million subsidy and over 
£1 million on the cost of administration 
and if this, or a portion of it, is expended 
on imported corn the existing flocks could be 
increased in a very short time. If the poultry- 
man obtains information before March that his 
ration will be increased in the future he will at 
once respond by doubling or trebling the num- 
bers of his stock. 

*.* 

on point that puzzled me in the various 

discussions which took place in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere was how the 
Ministry of Food were able to provide figures 
showing the numbers of poultry in the United 
Kingdom before the war, and of the quantity of 
eggs that they produced for the people of the 
country. At the present time, when one is con- 
stantly making returns of the numbers of birds 
that one possesses to enable one to obtain food 
for them, it is possible to arrive at a more or 
jess correct figure of the poultry population, 
but in the years before the war the Ministry of 
Agriculture did not concern itself about the 
hens we kept, or the eggs that they laid. There 
may possibly be some records of the stocks 
maintained by certain big poultry-keepers, but 
no one had the faintest idea how many birds 
there were on every farm and smallholding in 
the land, nor of those kept by that quite numer- 
ous community in the countryside and suburbia, 
the back-yarder. 
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THE NEW BEAUTY OF GLEN AFFRIC 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


OUNTAIN landscapes do not change 
M materially above the tree line from year 

to year, save in nature’s lavish display 
of colours, which vary throughout the seasons 
and in a severe winter may impart an alpine 
beauty to an otherwise barren prospe The 
lower slopes of the hills, however, are subject to 
remarkable modification owing to the rapid 
growth of trees, which not only alters the 
appearance of valleys and the margins of rivers 
and lakes, but may also eliminate a favourite 
viewpoint in as little time as a single decade. 
But in the same period, or even less, the hand 
of man can transform a charming scene into a 
monstrosity if care is not taken to preserve its 
natural beauty by the exercise of control and 
good taste. In the past there have been frequent 
outcries against proposals to build dams in 
picturesque valleys, either for the conservation 
of water supplies or for the production of 
electric power, but in those schemes which 
have been undertaken it is surprising how 
nature has softened the changed prospects 
within a few years of their completion. 

As everyone knows, Scotland is richly 
endowed with magnificent scenery and its vast 
stretches of hills and glens afford catchment 
areas whose water supplies are an important 
potential source of electric power. As long ago 
as 1918 the Water Power Resources Committee 
noted Glen Affric and Glen Cannich as one of 
nine great sources running to waste in the 
Highlands, but it was not until 1943, after 
lengthy discussions upon amenity grounds at 
all levels, that the North of Scotland Hydro- 
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Electric Board was created to carry out these 
schemes. The Board announced their Glen 
Affric scheme in September, 1946, and planned 
to utilise the great water resources in the Glen 
Affric-Glen Cannich area in such a way to 
leave the scenery unspoiled. Their proposals 
represented more than two years of investigation 
and discussion and incorporated the ideas of 
some of the country’s most eminent engineers 
and architects, and also most of the safe- 
guarding recommendations of amenity and 
fishing interests, which had been consulted 
throughout. The project, which began in 
May, 1947, was completed this year and 
formally opened by the Duke of Edinburgh in 
October. 

The principal works consist of a dam nearly 
half a mile long at Loch Mullardoch in Glen 
Cannich, and situated immediately above 
Cozac Lodge on Loch Sealbhag, some ten miles 
above the junction of the valley with Glen 
Strath Glass; a tunnel from Loch Mullardoch to 
Loch Benevean in Glen Affric; a small dam in 
the narrow gorge below Loch Benevean; and 
another tunnel from this sheet of water to the 
generating station at Fasnakyle in Strath Glass. 
There is a small power station in the tunnel 
between the two lochs. The loss of storage in 
Loch Benevean is recovered by drawing down 
the more isolated Loch Mullardoch, and in 
consequence its level will not fluctuate greatly. 
This will prevent the unsightly margins some- 
times revealed by other reservoirs during periods 
of drought, which undoubtedly mar the beauty 
of the landscape. 


Glen Affric extends westwards for < me 
twenty miles from the church near Tom ich 
Bridge, in Strath Glass, to the Bealach in ne- 
diately to the north of Ben Attow, a g-eat 
mountain whose western slopes fall almor: to 
the shore of Loch Duich. The glen is rega Jed 
by many people as the most beautiful in $ :ot- 
land, and by some as the loveliest in all Bri ain. 
Through its narrow declivities flows the I .ver 
Affric, which rises in the very shadow of en 
Attow and is fed by innumerable streams w ose 
source is the great watershed of Scotland, ind 
by the melting snows which for much of the 
year cloak the lofty ridges of Mam Soul an. its 
adjacent giants. These are the headwater: of 
the River Beauly, famed among anglers, w ich 
reaches the sea at Beauly Firth thirteen 1 iles 
west of Inverness. The glen bosoms -wo 
beautiful lakes, Loch Affric and Loch Benev «an. 
The former is some three miles in length, set 
in wild surroundings and hemmed in at its 
lower end by magnificent Scotch firs. The la ‘ter 
is now some five miles long, enclosed by ‘ess 
austere surroundings whose slopes are decked 
with thousands of dainty birches and sprinkled 
with firs. Thus this long valley displays a 
varied and colourful landscape, beginning with 
densely packed trees and ending in a barren 
scene of wild mountain grandeur. 

To the north lies Glen Cannich, which is 
separated from Glen Affric by a range of lofty 
hills and runs almost parallel with it for about 
twenty miles from Invercannich, in Strath Glass, 
to the col three miles beyond Loch Lungard. 
It is a wilder valley, through which flows the 
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LOCH BENEVEAN IN GLEN AFFRIC, INVERNESS-SHIRE, WITH THE HILLS OF KINTAIL RISING IN THE BACKGROUND. 


The new road constructed to serve the Glen Affric hydro-electric scheme is visible in the foreground 
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River Cannich, a tributary of the River Beauly, 
and affords a rich combination of birch, fir, 
river, loch and mountain, and, as the name 
implies, its rough grass pastures are mingled 
with a profuse growth of cotton grass. In the 
lower half of the valley lie three small lochs, 
Craskie, Car and Sealbhag, but in the upper 
half Loch Mullardoch and Loch Lungard will 
unite to form the new Loch Mullardoch, which 
at its ultimate level will be about eight miles 
long. 
— who knew these glens before their 
present development will remember that rough 
cart tracks followed both river and loch; in the 
one instance as far as Affric Lodge and in the 
other to Benula Lodge. New single-track roads, 
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Bridge Inn, which made Loch Affric accessible 
but placed Ben Attow out of bounds. Visitors 
at that time were rare and the only vehicle | 
ever saw on the road was the post van that went 
up to Affric Lodge. The postman was a kindly 
soul and he used to give me a lift willingly to 
save me the miles of foot-slogging, which was 
welcome when I ventured as far as Alltbeath, 
some eight miles beyond the lodge and almost 
at the foot of Ben Attow. 

On the present occasion I stayed at Drum- 
nadrochit, on Loch Ness. But, despite the 
charms of the approach to Glen Affric by way 
of Glen Urquhart, I think the best route is that 
from Beauly, as it follows the north bank of the 
River Beauly through Strath Glass, and in recent 
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road, opposite Tomich Falls, and the scheme has 
been so well planned that nothing is seen of 
either the conduit bringing the water down 
from Loch Benevean or the power lines to the 
switching station farther down the valley, as 
both of them are underground. I parked the 
car, entered the fine structure and was shown 
round. Everything is plain and pleasing to the 
eye, and no one can fail to be impressed by the 
three immense vertical turbines, whose hum is 
not audible outside. : 
Streaks of blue began to appear in the 
heavy grey curtain of cloud that seemed to 
stretch to infinity, so I hurriedly got into my 
car and began the enchanting drive along the 
narrow road which mounts steeply through 
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THE BIRCH-CLAD SLOPES RUNNING DOWN TO THE FOOT OF LOCH BENEVEAN. The 516-foot-long dam across the loch is 
hidden by the spur of ground on the left 


with ample passing places, have been con- 
structed under the scheme, and that in Glen 
Affric keeps to the old track as far as the new 
dam, whence it rises along the hillside for some 
four miles before descending to join the old 
road about two miles below Affric Lodge, which 
is still occupied. In Glen Cannich twelve miles 
of the old track have been re-surfaced as far as 
Cozac Lodge, where the road peters out beside 
the adjacent dam. Benula Lodge has been 
dismantled and the site will be engulfed by the 
rising waters of the enlarged loch. 

My previous visit to Glen Affric was in 
June, 1942. During the war years it was risky 
to move about with a camera anywhere, and 
especially so in the Western Highlands; in 
consequence I always carried a military permit 
and reported to the local police immediately on 
arrival. I found them most helpful and appre- 
ciative of my difficulties, as it was apparent that 
naval and military objects were right outside 
the scope of my work. In this particular region 
the prohibited area lay to the west of a line 
running south from Achnasheen to Clunie 


years has been improved so that the fine scenery 
near the Craske of Aigas can be seen by stepping 
out of one’s car. Many trees have been felled 
and it is now possible to view the deep twisting 
gorge with its turbulent stream and falls at 
several different points en route. 

I chose the month of October for my visit 
for two reasons : the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board had informed me that the work 
in Glen Affric would then be completed and, 
what was more important, I wanted to see the 
autumn colour pageant, which I felt must be 
the finest in all Britain. Of course, the gold 
and russet of birch and bracken require the 
sunlight to show them off, and I had to pro- 
long my stay for eight days before conditions 
revealed the scene to perfection. 

The head of Strath Glass is fringed with 
birches, and as I drove slowly along the road, 
threading its last three miles, their delicate 
golden leaves heralded the profusion of beauty 
that was to be unfolded in the glen beyond. 
The Fasnakyle power station stands on the 
river bank beside the terminus of the main 


a golden leafy canopy on entering Glen Affric. 
The road follows the old cart track and rises 
some four hundred feet along the side of the hill 
as far as the Dog Fall, twisting in and out of 
its sharp-gullied contours and with plenty of 
passing places to accommodate such motor 
traffic as may be expected during the holiday 
season. 

As I gained height the sun began to shine 
and flooded the glen with mellow light, so 
I drove slowly and stopped frequently to admire 
nature’s wonderful display of colour spread 
around me. There were lovely retrospects 
through the myriads of birches of the wide green 
floor of Strath Glass, backed by the low purple 
hills to the east, and the light glinted on the 
softly-murmuring Badger Fall far below. Here- 
abouts the glen is fairly wide and sweeps round 
in a graceful curve from south to west: its far 
slopes are cloaked with dense green firs and 
about a mile farther along it narrows and its 
floor rises gradually with the river, eventually 
running immediately beside the road at the 
Dog Fall. I left the car to inspect this one-time 





roaring cataract, which is wildly situated in the 
narrowest section of Chisholm’s Pass : the river 
is suddenly precipitated into a boiling cauldron 
one hundred feet below and hemmed in by sheer 
walls of rock. Alas, on this occasion the fall 
carried relatively little water, but presumably 
will attain its former impressiveness during 
periods of heavy rain, when the surplus water 
from Loch Benevean pours over the spillway of 
the dam. 

It is a little over a mile from the fall to the 
gorge and the road rises a further two hundred 
feet : about half this ascent is taken up by the 
new road which leaves the old cart track on the 
left and sweeps round gracefully along the hill- 
side to give access to a car park above the small 
dam in the gorge. The structure is so well 
screened by a profuse growth of birch and fir 
that it is scarcely visible until it is reached and 
is almost lost in a photograph, unless one is 
standing immediately above it, a fine piece of 
planning for which all lovers of hill scenery 
will indeed be thankful. I parked the car 
beneath a few stately pines and walked down 
to investigate. The dam is built about two 
miles below the natural outlet of Loch Bene- 
vean; it is 516 feet long and 86 feet high, and 
carries a railed concrete path accessible to 
visitors. The intake tower is built out into the 
loch, whence a_ horse-shoe shaped tunnel, 
14 1% feet in diameter, runs for three and a quar- 
ter miles through the hillside to bring the water 
to the turbines. The enclosing slopes of the 
hills in the vicinity are thickly covered with 
birch, but the view of the loch from the dam is 
not extensive, as it is limited by a wooded spur 
on the right. 

I continued my drive, because ! was 
anxious to see more of the loch and to note how 
it compared with its natural predecessor. Long 
stretches of it were revealed as I rounded the 
aforementioned spur, and a striking pageant of 
colour burst upon the view. Thousands of 
golden birches hemmed in the blue as far as 
I could see and the sloping ground beneath them 
was dappled with the russet of dying bracken, 
mingled with clumps of heather in profusion; 
the rippling loch was studded with small islands 
clothed with scattered firs and birches; and in 
the distance rose the undulating hills of Kintail, 
some of their tops already sprinkled with snow, 
and above them white billowing clouds towered 
into the illimitable azure of the heavens. The 
unveiling of this superb spectacle amply com- 
pensated for the long journey I had undertaken, 
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A SECTION OF THE OLD CART TRACK STILL FOLLOWING PART OF THE SHORE OF THE LOCH 


_ state, watched the gradual metamorphosis with 
' interest and often speculated upon the impact 


and I have no hesitation in saying that it was 
the most magnificent combination of colour 
I have seen anywhere in Britain. 

Continuing my drive, I soon reached the 
highest point on the new road, which is about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea and cut 
into the steep brow of a hill, high above the 
loch. Since it yields charming prospects to both 
east and west, I consider it the finest viewpoint 
in Glen Affric. The road now winds downhill, 
above the exit of the tunnel, bringing the water 
down from Loch Mullardoch in Glen Cannich, 
which is so well hidden that it will escape the 
notice of all but the most alert visitors. Then 
it levels out, passes a pretty dashing fall in 
a rocky glen on the right opposite a fine stone 
bridge, and a few yards farther on opens up 
a grand retrospect of the loch through the 
birches, where one can pick out below a small 
section of the old cart track that has so far not 
been engulfed by the waters of the loch. 

In the next mile the birches begin to thin 





SGURR NA LAPAICH FROM AFFRIC LODGE 
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out and in consequence the scene 
loses some of its charm. A section 
of the old track is passed ov:r; jt 
is full of pot-holes and recuires 
careful negotiation by contrast with 
the new road, and then ancther 
section, which has been resurf ced. 
leads to a gate where the public 
motor-road terminates. Thencs fo; 
two miles one walks along th : olq 
cart track to Loch Affric, v here 
it ends, while the mountain: ger 
nearer with every step and bec ome 
grander and higher. The frail ‘ttle 
footbridge spanning the | iver 
Affric is a feature of the lodge and 
its cottages, beyond which st: tely 
firs enclose the loch, domin :teq 
by the lofty cone of Sgurr na 
Lapaich (3,401 feet), a sheaoely 
outlier of Mam Soul (3,862 {>eti. 
A path on the north side of the 
loch threads this attractive soli- 
tude for miles and miles, past the 
sequestered cottage of Alltbeath, 
whence it forks, each branch 
rounding the precipitous flanks 
of Ben Attow (3,383 feet) to 
rejoin on the shore of Loch 
Duich. 

In the course of three decades 
of extensive travel I have seen a 
number of beautiful valleys whose 
appearance has been changed by 
the building of dams, the sub- 
sequent enlargement of their lakes 
into vast reservoirs and the con- 
struction of roads at a higher 
level across the hillsides. I knew 
a few of them in, their natural 



























upon their scenery before the work was com- 
pleted. Sometimes I was disappointed, but this 
was usually when I saw the valleys immediately 
after the job was done, whereas a few years 
later I found them satisfying to the eye owing 
to the finishing touches imparted by nature. In 
one valley in particular I even came to the con- 
clusion that the change was an improvement, 
and I also hold this view of Glen Affric. Every- 
thing in the glen has been left in order; there 
are no offensive accumulations of rubble, no 
unsightly conduits are visible anywhere, the 
small dam is admirably screened and the four 
miles of new road not only open up the scenery 
to greater advantage than the old cart track 
ever did, but also facilitate its enjoyment by 
anyone visiting it by car. In my opinion the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board has 
done a fine job, which might well be taken as 
a model in future undertakings. 
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NOVEL COUNTRY SPORT = » carts caristiaN 


“wT will be an awful flop,”’ said the ploughman. 
“Country folk are suspicious of anything 
new. That’s why donkey racing won’t 

catch on.” 

Frankly, I agreed with him. In Sussex new 
ideas must grow old before they become widely 
accepted, and donkey racing did not sound an 
exciting sport. I was astonished when 15,000 
people came to watch an afternoon’s donkey 
racing at Wivelsfield Green; I was more bewil- 
dered when half that number saw the first 
donkey Grand National at Chailey, and more 
people paid £300 to admire donkeys racing at 
Lewes. Within a year of the Donkey Club’s 
foundation, this new country sport had become 
so »opular that the promoters found themselves 
faced with the prospect of too many race- 
m.etings in too many southern villages. 

Meantime, the membership of the National 
ikey Club grows every day and the first 2,000 

members—who paid five shillings for this 
rilege—include citizens of the United States, 

th Africa and a number of European 
ntries. Donkey Racing Clubs are being 
nded in many English counties. Before long 
at has been described as “ this strange Sussex 
rt” seems likely to become popular through- 

: Britain. 

It all began on October 27, 1951, when Mrs. 
W. Dinnage, of Wivelsfield Green, arranged 
: first donkey races on the local playing fields. 
ne of the donkeys showed surprising speed; 
1e ran the wrong way; one decfded to sleep. 
> crowd found it good fun and so—it seems— 
| the donkeys. 

Then Mrs. Dinnage heard of the 191 donkeys 
ing shipped from Eire to the Continent in 
nditions of sickening cruelty. Forty-seven of 
t:2 creatures were so ill that they had to be 
Festroyed on reaching Liverpool. Twenty-two 
:.ore survived for only a few days. Every week 
more young donkeys—including jennies in foal 
—-were being slaughtered and made into meat 
p.cs. The result was the formation of the 
National Donkey Club, which strives to “‘prevent 
the inhuman treatment and shipment of 
donkeys” and “ to ensure that all donkeys are in 
good homes.”’ 

To-day the Donkey Club has agents in many 
parts of Britain. If one of them reports that a 
batch of healthy young animals has been sold 
for slaughter, officials of the Club rush to the 
area and endeavour to buy them. When news 
recently reached the Donkey Club headquarters 
that a group of unwanted donkeys were on their 
way to a slaughter-house, Mr. Dinnage left home 
at 4.30a.m. and a few hours later these donkeys 
found themselves in good homes. Four south 
coast donkeys which were sold to a slaughterer 
at the end of the season—after taking hundreds 
of children for rides—were bought by the 
Donkey Club as their last hour approached. 
Now these animals are children’s pets. 

This work of saving healthy young donkeys 
from a premature death is the main purpose of 
the Donkey Club’s existence. The new sport of 
donkey racing was originally designed merely to 
promote public interest in the Club and raise 
funds for its work. It soon became clear, how- 
ever, that donkey racing was a (not too) serious 
sport in its own right. Each race-meeting sees 
thousands of people invading the village by 
coach and car; bookmakers clamour to erect 
their stands beside the course. Donkey racing 
is taking its place beside cricket, stoolball and 
rabbiting as a favourite Sussex sport. 

The crowd at a donkey race-meeting has a 
character of its own. As gay as a bonfire night 
crowd, yet as earnest as the throng who follow 
foxhounds, donkey racing enthusiasts—who 
spring from all sections of the community— 
Tarely seem so well informed about their sport 
as, say, the spectators at a cricket match. For 
on the village cricket ground everyone considers 
himself an expert on the game; a solitary drive 
for six sets old men talking of a Mr. Jessup; a 
leg-glance for four prompts even the youngest 
boy to murmur: “ That was a real Ranjitsinhji 
shot”’——though ‘‘ Ranji’’ can be no more thana 
name to him. 

With donkey racing it is different. “In the 
first race,” declared the commentator at one 
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race-meeting, “ we have the Rector of Chailey’s 
Vicar of Bray—formerly the Horns Lodge 
Beauty. He’s never won a race, but you never 
can tell with donkeys.”’ 

The woman beside me, after admitting that 
she was no good judge of donkeys, announced 
that she would back Vicar of Bray. “After 
all,’”’ she said, “any donkey with a name like that 
is sure to win.’”’ He didn’t. 

Bull Basher sounded a formidable creature; 
Moonbeam, we were told, had past successes to 
her credit; Cinder Golliwog was a handsome 
animal whose young jockey in royal blue 
and yellow impressed the woman beside me. 
“Tl back that donkey too,”’ she said, “in case 
Vicar of Bray adopts a ‘go-slow’ policy.” 
He did. 

The excitement of the crowd grew tense as 
the moment for the first race drew near. Soon 
we saw the field of ten donkeys following the 





his owner and the remainder was divided 
between the owner of the runner-up and the 
village Donkey Racing Club. 

As the crowd waited for the Harvest 
Festival Plate—with a field of twenty—the 
commentator reminded us of some of the 
Donkey Club’s 67 rules. No donkey is allowed 
to carry more than nine stone including a saddle; 
no whips or spurs may be used; no rider may 
touch the ground with his feet during a flat race; 
all donkeys must be examined by the honorary 
Veterinary Surgeon before running ina race. All 
entrants have to be registered under the 


National Donkey Club rules and any animal 
appearing at an unrecognised race-meeting is 
disqualified. A jockey who rides at an “ unoff- 
cial’ race-meeting is forbidden to enter for a 
race for one year. A boy who lost his temper 
and beat his donkey about the head with his 
hands was informed that he 


would never be 





starter in his shining cart along the course and 
round the bend—the crowd called it Tattenham 
Corner—and up the gentle slope to the starting 
post. 
The white flag hovered fora moment. We 
wondered if Vicar of Bray would follow the 
example of Hunt Flyer, who at the Wivelsfield 
meeting threw his rider and fell asleep when 
lining up for a big race. He didn’t. 

A second later there was a roar of excite- 
ment and the donkeys were rushing down the 
hill at a startling speed. “ Moonbeam’s in front,”’ 
said a voice. “Crown Jewel is gaining on her.”’ 
But for the moment I was looking for the Vicar, 
whose colours were maroon and powder blue. 
At last I saw him—Vicar of Bray, I mean— 
trotting in the rear, as solemn and as dignified 
as any Proctor on his way to Convocation. 

This first race was the Chailey Selling Plate, 
the winner being sold by auction for twenty- 
seven and a half guineas. Ten pounds went to 





THE FINISH OF A DONKEY RACE 


allowed to ride again on any “ official’’ course. 

He is bold who dares to prophesy about the 
future of this new sport. Before long shall we 
see breeders deliberately trying to produce 
donkeys outstanding for speed and stamina? 
Shall we find a donkey on the beach at Blackpool 
or Bridlington being hailed as the offspring “ of 
a former Grand National winner”? A year ago 
countrymen were wondering if donkeys would 
not dwindle far towards extinction. To-day, 
village folk are more hopeful about the future 
of these likeable creatures. 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me to see the Vicar 
doing well at steeple-chasing,’’ said a fifteen- 
year-old gardener, as he mowed my lawn. 

“What Vicar?’’ I asked, wondering if 
there had been strange goings-on in what 
some people call “ecclesiastical circles.’’ 

The young gardener paused and brooded 
deeply for a moment. “I think Bray was the 
name,” he said. 
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HANGINGS IN WELLS CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


By BEA HOWE 
they were destroyed by the Pur tan; 


HE earliest surviving examples of & 
English embroidery—an art at Before the last war a guid of 
which we were highly skilled— cathedral needleworkers was form :d tp 

date back to Anglo-Saxon times and make new covers for the kneelers, has. 
are ecclesiastical. In the 13th and 14th socks and seats in the stalls and sub. 
centuries English church embroidery stalls of the Choir, as they were of poor 
reached its highest peak of excellence. quality and in bad condition. I was 
decided, too, at the suggestion c! Sj 


This Opus Anglicanum was famed 

abroad and many of the finest pieces Charles Nicholson, Surveyor of the Fab. 

found on the Continent are of English ric, to cover the backs of the tl irty. 
nine canopied stone stalls for the pre. 


origin. Although much church needle- 
work was produced in convents and bendaries with embroidered desig ‘s of 
a heraldic character. These  talls 


monasteries, plenty of fine embroidery 
were made under the influence o the 


was done by noble ladies and their 
waiting-women in the palace homes Gothic Revival and their backs are 
and manor houses of medieval Eng- not specially ornamental. The low. 
land. There were guilds, too, of secu- ager Lady Hylton took her place a. the 
lar embroiderers, and documents show head of this enthusiastic group of v ork. 
how many people earned their living ers in the réle of designer, secri tary 
by embroidering elaborate copes and and general supervisor of all the work, 
vestments for the Church. She herself contributed largely to the 
Among England’s medieval cath- work, beinga highly skilled needlewoman. 
edrals with their one-time gorgeous dis- The general colour-scheme for the 
play of embroidered wall-hangings and thirty-one bishops’ banners was the 
heraldic banners, those of Wells Cath- choice of Sir Charles Nicholson. Red 
edral in Somerset, are noted by Leland. and biue backgrounds alternate with 
He wrote: “Polydori’s Armes in the gold for the stalls of the Quinque 
Clothes hanging over the Stalles in the Persone (Dean, Precentor, Arch- 
Quier—‘Haec Polydori sunt munera deacon of Wells, Chancellor and Treas- 
Vergilii’. About his armes in the same urer). The wools were all hand-made 
Clothes ‘Sum Laurus Virtutis honos per- and hand-dyed and they reflect many 
grata triumphis’,”’ which may be trans- colours in the cathedral’s wealth of 
lated : ‘‘These are the gifts of Polydore stained glass; this is noticeable in Lady 
Vergil. I am the Laurel, the reward of Hylton’s use of a lovely golden-green 
Excellence, a delight in time of triumph.”’ effect, derived from the magnificent 
Polydore Vergil, the learned Italian Golden Window (c. 1330) above the 
scholar, came to England in 1502 and High Altar. Incorporated in her designs 
was made Archdeacon of Wells (1508- " _ 2 is much of the intimate history of the 
1555) by his patron, Henry VII. There —BISHOP S_ THRONE AT WELLS" CATHEDRAL, cathedral itself, the local legends as- 
is no mention, though, of his hangings SOMERSET. The needlework hangings in the Choir of sociated with Glastonbury that lies 
later than 1633, so it is presumed that the Cathedral have recently been restored near by and the heroic deeds of King 
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—THE PRECENTOR’S STALL. The design symbolises the duties of the office. (Right) 3—BANNER OF THOMAS KEN, BISHOP OF 
WELLS FROM 1685 TO 1691 
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Charming use of some 


Alfred. 
angel-figures from Queen Mary’s 
Psalter and conventionalised plants 

from 15th-century herbals have been 


made, too, for some of the choir 
stalls, and musical motifs decorate 
those in the Vicar’s Choral. The 
enormous work entailed in first col- 
lecting and then selecting the most 
appropriate subject for each stall- 
back is most impressive. The actual 
transference of Lady Hylton’s 
drawings to the finished designs on 
canvas was done by Miss Isabel 
Jones, of Newton Surmaville, 
Yeovil. 

The design for the centre panel 
of the Bishop’s Throne shows St. 
An irew (Fig. 1), to whom the church 
is dedicated. It was adapted by 
La’y Hylton from one on a 14th- 
ce tury screen at Ranworth, in 
Norfolk. Above St. Andrew’s glitter- 
i: haloed head are the arms of the 

impaling those of the Underhill 

ily, surmounted by a mitre. 
neis Underhill was Bishop of 

h and Wells from 1937 to 1943, 

n the hangings were first put into 

cution. Saint Andrew with his 
enificent jewelled robes, holding 
diagonal cross on which he was 
rtyred, is the work of the late 
Leonora Jenner, well-known 
dlewoman and a supreme artist. 
e left-hand panel of the Bishop’s 
rone displays the arms of the see 
Bath and Wells with many others, 
vn as the dragon of Wessex and 

Danish raven. Some of the 

aldic shields are impaled upon a 
hop’s pastoral staff, copied from a 
h-century staff actually found in 
» cathedral burying-ground about 
00 and which is now in the library 
the Dean and Chapter. 

In contrast to the glowing 
garnet and mulberry tones and the 
ornate silver and gold threadwork 
of the Bishop’s Throne, the Pre- 
centor’s Stall is executed in a colour scheme of 
gold, green and soft blues. The Precentor ranks 
next to the Dean and has charge of all the music. 
The cathedral schools at which boys were taught 
to sing the service were the first, and for a long 
time the only, schools in England. In the centre 
of the Precentor’s banner sits King David with 
his golden harp. Above him, two angels play 
on a peal of bells; below, two seated figures play 
on stringed instruments and two charming little 
choristers sing Gloria in excelcis Deo. The figures 
of the Psalmist and the musicians were adapted 
from a psalter believed to have been written in 
a house of Augustinian canons in the diocese of 
York about 1170. The banners for the stalls 
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4.—BANNER OF CARDINAL WOLSEY, BISHOP OF WELLS 


FROM 1518 TO 1523 


of the other seven prebendaries (with the excep- 
tion of the Dean’s) display symbolic designs of 
office after the pattern of the Precentor’s : the 
Chancellor, having charge of all the books, has 
an illuminated Bible opened at St. John’s 
Gospel, and the Treasurer, being guardian of all 
the church hangings and vestments, has two 
angels, one holding a paten, the other a chalice. 

The pattern of the thirty-one bishops’ 
banners decorating the other stone stalls of the 
Choir is uniform. In the middle of each is a 
shield displaying the arms which the Bishop 
inherited or assumed. In the field are designs 
which stand in some relation to his career. Thus 
the banner (Fig. 3) of saintly Thomas Ken 
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(1685-1691) bears below his personal 

- arms a scroll held by two angels and 
inscribed— 

Wake & lift up thyself, my heart, 

And with the angels bear thy part 

—a quotation from one of his fam- 

ous hymns. Below is a medallion 

enclosing a church founded upon a 

rock with the words, ‘‘Immota tri- 


umphans’’—Unmoved, victorious- 
to symbolise his uncompromising 
adherence to Church principles. 


Thomas Ken was one of the seven 

- bishops who, in 1688, resisted an arbi- 
trary attempt on the part of James 
II to override the law. The banner 
of the more worldly and ambitious 
Wolsey (Fig. 4), carries a cardinal’s 
hat with his personal arms. Wolsey 
held thesee (1518-1523) incommendam, 
which meant together with other 
preferments. It is not at all certain 
whether he ever visited Wells. With 
what richness of colour and imagin- 
ative design, these banners have 
warmed the stone of the canopied 
stalls; what richness, too, of the 
storied past they preserve, besides a 
fascinating use of needlecraft. The 
standard of work is high. 

Apart from those for the 
canopied stalls, there were upwards 
of sixty designs to be made for the 
choir stalls, sub-stalls, runners and 
hassocks; a monumental task, which 
has been almost completed to-day 
in unerring taste and with loving 
care to detail. In one stall, Poly- 
dore Vergil, donor of hangings to 
the Choir about 1520 (Fig. 5), is com- 
memorated. Another (Fig. 6) has 
the little stone lizard carved on the 
foot of a shaft by the Chapter House 
stairs with the motto: “Bishop 
Jocelyn placed me among the ser- 
vants of this Cathedral.’’ A third is 
inspired by the slender and touching 
little figure of the alabaster Virgin 
with her pot of lilies, which decorates 
a plaque on the Boleyn tomb in 

St. Calixtus Chapel. 

Much admirable church embroidery has 
been done in the past, but with poor wools 
and in poor designs. The Wells needlework, 
designed for once as a whole, and executed by 
skilled embroiderers in difficult conditions through 
the war under Lady Hylton’s inspired direction, 
gives a fresh lead. To stand in the Choir to-day 
is to recapture, I think, through its rich needle- 
work decorations, some of the ancient glory of 
the medizval church filled with jewel-like 
colour from painted tomb and shrine, from 
emblazoned banner and translucent stained glass. 
This is, indeed, in the true tradition of Opus 
Anglicanum. 
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5.—STALL SEAT COMMEMORATING POLYDORE VERGIL, WHO GAVE HANGINGS TO THE CATHEDRAL EARLY IN THE 


16th CENTURY. 


(Right) 6.—STALL SEAT DEPICTING A LIZARD 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN FRUIT- GROWS 


By RAYMOND BUSH 
[predic can be no branch in primary food 


production which has shown more change 

and progress in the past 30 years than 
fruit-growing, and, unlike the agriculturist, the 
fruit-grower has never received a subsidy in any 
shape or form. His produce is always in com- 
petition with overseas or Continental fruits, 
which arrive often in quite unrestricted and 
uneconomic quantities before his fruits are 
ready for the market. Occasionally, a gleam of 
sun lightens his dark horizon, as this year when 
Canadian and American apples were off the 
market in November owing to inability to 
negotiate dollar purchases. 

In those 30 years, great advances have been 
made in the technique of growing and of prun- 
ing and in pest and disease control. All these are 
directly related to the improvement in amateur 
fruit-growing, though large expenditure on 
machinery and storage, vitally essential to the 
professional grower, is denied the amateur. 

The public decides the varieties of fruit 
which the commercial fruit-grower must grow. 
The masses have been described as asses and 
have for long been credited with tasting fruit 
with their eyes. The amateur, on the other hand, 
will plant varieties to please his eye and rejoice 
his palate and to-day one must rely upon him 
to keep alive the traditions of choice fruit- 
growing and the perpetuation of old varieties. 
To some extent also he is better suited to explore 
the virtues of new introductions, though the 
commercial grower of to-day is quite keen on a 
new variety if he feels he may be backing a 
winner of the future. 

Foreign competition is undoubtedly killing 
much more production, and in a year one may 
see 80,000 acres of market-garden land go out 
of cultivation or revert to arable crops. Enor- 
mous acreages of fruit are -being brought into 
bearing in Italy and even Denmark, and most 
of the fruit is destined for the English market. 
A constant influx of Italian Williams Pears filled 
our markets from August till November last. 
The big sales of imported South African and 
Italian plums at good prices, while our home 





PART OF A HEAVY CROP OF VICTORIA PLUMS. 


plum acreage in Britain has declined in recent years 
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NEW CHERRIES UNDER TRIAL AS COMMERCIAL VARIETIES. The tree in the 


foreground is Merton Bounty 


crops of plums rotted for lack of buyers and 
sugar, will result in the grubbing of hundreds of 
acres devoted to a once profitable English fruit. 

Let us look at the figures revealed by the 
Fruit Tree Census of 1951 as compared with that 
of 1944. 

In the seven years the number of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin trees planted in England went 
up by 700,000. Worcester Pearmain rose by 
215,000. Dessert varieties as a whole increased 
by 1,342,000 trees. Bramley, 
our most popular cooking 
apple, declined by 257,000 
trees and early cooking 
apples by 186,000. Cooking 
apples as a whole dropped 
by 114 million trees. 

Pears, owing to large 
plantings of Conference and 
Superb, went up by 416,000, 
but perry pears and cider 
apple trees fell by 397,000. 

Plums showed a decline 
of 150,000 Victorias and 
123,000 damson trees but 
there was a rise in green- 
gages and other gages of 
112,000. 

Cherries increased by 
60,000, but Morello cherries 
were down. 

In all, our tree fruits 
(including nuts) fell by well 
over a million trees. 

To the — uninitiated 
figures are dull things, but 
to the fruit-grower each list 
of declines and rises tells a 
tale. The control of a single 
pest may, in the case of one 
particular fruit, make it 
once more profitable to 
grow. The nut-growers of 
Kent, for example, who in 
the beginning of the period 
under review grubbed hun- 
dreds of acres of ancient nut 
trees because of the losses 


caused by the brown-rot 
fungus, which in turn was 


admitted by the boring of 
the nut weevil, found that 
the simple application of 
D.D.T. killed the weevil 


The 





and so the brown rot. That spray sent 
up yields by three times on the trees which 
were left. 

The manager of one of our big co-operative 
packing stations once said that he recognised only 
three apples—Cox’s, Worcester and Bramley 
—as worth growing and selling. Only in the old 
orchards of the West Midlands will you find to- 
day such old favourites as Warners King, Wel- 
lington and Tom Putt. Blenheim Orange and 
Ribston Pippin still maintain a precarious hold 
on some Christmas markets, but the day of the 
orchard of many varieties is gone for ever, and 
the amateur alone remains to tend the pomolo- 
gical museum of the past. 

The growing of good garden fruit is, and 
must always be, a difficult and laborious busi- 
ness. It is safe to tell the beginner that he will 
find it cheaper to buy fruit than to grow it, but 
once he begins to produce quality fruit he will 
work for better fruit production with all the 
zeal of a devotee, and the winning of a few prizes 
at the local show will confirm him in a life-long 
hobby which is a good one in every way. 

There are many points to consider in 
planning a fruit garden. Though fruit of some 
sort can be grown almost anywhere—I hve 
seen exhibition Comice pears on a Kensing on 
wall and figs in a Bloomsbury area, and hzve 
met a motor mechanic who raised and sold gcod 
strawberries in a Notting Hill Gate mew.— 
site, soil and pest control are fundamentals. 

It is so easy to say that the best site or 
fruit is on a gentle slope to the south, that p 0- 
tection from cold east winds is essential,  r 
that warm, well-drained soils are the best pi °>- 
ventive of canker; but when one goes hous>- 
hunting, it is the house which matters most, °F 
its nearness to London or some other city whe € 
the tenant must go to earn his daily bread; tlie 
garden takes second place. 

Also, none of the laws of fruit-growing 5 
irrevocable. A soil analysis, which should mez 1 
a great deal, is often useless and misleadin 
I recall visiting a proposed experimental site fc 
fruit, well in the confines of a large industrie 
town, with the late Mr. Middleton. The analysi 
suggested that the site we chose was useless fo 
the purpose. We decided against the analyst 01 
the basis of surrounding tree growth. All tha 
the site needed was good drainage, which we 
gave it, and proper cultivation and manuring. 
which followed. The land grew superb crops, 
even raspberries yielding five tons an acre, 
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which is a very fine crop. All the soft fruits did 
well. Apples prospered, and the whole experi- 
ment was a Striking reflection on the value of 
soil analysis as applied to the soil without 
knowledge of the site and its surroundings. 

The London garden may not be ideal, for 
many tons of soot are deposited per square mile 
of London’s area; yet that same soot and the 
fog is of great value to London gardens in 
postponing and reducing spring frost damage. 
London has a climate of its own based on its 
system of heating with its innumerable chim- 
neys. The differences in temperature between 
Kew Gardens, which is in a frost hole, and the 
Air Ministry roof in Kingsway is often consider- 
able. 

London soil varies, too, and the student of 
fruit-growing may well pause and examine the 
soi’ variations exposed by excavations. He will 
see the heaviest clays, gravel and sand according 
to hether the site be in South, Central or North 
Lc don. 

Tree growth, too, is a great indicator of a 
sc § suitability for fruit. Avoid land which 

luces stunted trees, or where full-grown trees 

vy bare and lifeless branches at the top. 
ter can kill trees as surely as drought, for 

‘ss of either starves the feeding roots. Look 

land which grows big elms, for the elm roots 


NEW 


[ is not often that one sees a plant that is 
both novel and outstandingly good, but 
Begonia Solbacken, shown at the Royal 
rticultural Society’s meeting on December 
nd 3, certainly comes into this category. It 
s one of three rather similar begonias brought 
r from Denmark and all characterised by 
ir very dwarf and compact habit. They are 


1 to have been raised from the Lorraine type 
begonia and are certainly similar to the 
iiliar Gloire de Lorraine in the size of their 
lividual flowers and the shape and character 
0 their leaves. 
quite distinct, the flowers being carried in a 
scries of closely packed clusters above the leaves 


In every other respect they are 


d the whole plant being less than 1 foot in 


height. All three varieties had pink flowers 


19, 


A COB NUT DAMAGED BY THE NUT 
WEEVIL. The larva of this weevil is on the 
outside of the nut 
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wide and deep and abominates bad drainage, or 
which suits the hawthorn, for the hawthorn is 
of the apple family, and on good fruit lands the 
hawthorn hedges grow and flourish, living to a 
great age. 

In most areas there are little oases of fer- 
tility and these grow fruits which show little 
canker in their branches and fine colour in the 
finished sample and give good and regular 
yields. 
If soil and site be allowed their quota of 
marks for successful fruit-planting, the right 
varieties of fruit must be-included, and these 
must be on the right root stocks if they are to 
give the desired size of tree, earliness of coming 
into bearing and regularity of cropping. Though 
the amateur is not restricted to three varieties 
of apples or of pears, some of the former are 
notoriously biennial (cropping in alternate 
years), and inability to control scab fungus may 
make several varieties of pears not worth 
growing. 

A wise selection for a garden will include 
varieties resistant to frost, which are known to 
crop heavily and regularly and which are easily 
protected from severe attacks of fungus diseases. 
Having secured a sound and solid basis of pro- 
duction, trial of less certain varieties can be 
made with no fear of an empty fruit-room. 


PLANTS OF NOTE 


varying a little in shade and in the size of the 
individual blossoms. One named Tove had the 
largest flowers of the palest colour, while Sol- 
backen had the deepest coloured but also the 
smallest blooms. It was the one singled out by 
the R.H.S. Committee for an award of merit 
and was later chosen by the Council of the 
R.H.S. as the best greenhouse plant of 1952, for 
which it was awarded the Sander Medal. 
Another interesting greenhouse plant at 
this show was Hippeastrum gracilis Ballet, 
which is said to be the result of a cross between 
H. rutilum and H. equestre. The whole plant 
is much smaller than the more familiar hip- 
peastrums of the “equestre’’ type and conse- 
quently more suitable for room decoration. 
The flowers are deep scarlet. This promising 
\ 


a 


new piant was selected for trial at Wisley. 
This show also produced the best new 
cypripedium of the year, shown by that skilful 
amateur orchid grower, Dr. W. Stirling. It is 
named Cypripedium lady Clunas, variety 
Whatcroft Hall, and received a first-class 
certificate from the Orchid Committee, and the 
George Moore Medal from the R.H.S. Council. 
It is a really delightful flower in marked con- 
trast to some of the over-large and ugly blooms 
we have seen lately. The colour is ivory white 
spotted with purple, with a slight green flush. 
A Preliminary Commendation was given to 
a new and unnamed Luculia species discovered 
in Bhutan by Messrs. Ludlow and Sheriff and 
shown by Mr. Maurice Mason. It has white 
fragrant flowers. A.G. L. t. 


CYPRIPEDIUM LADY CLUNAS, VAR. WHATCROFT HALL, WHICH HAS BEEN SELECTED AS THE BEST CYPRIPEDIUM 


INTRODUCED IN 1952. 


(Right) BEGONIA SOLBACKEN, A NEW DWARF WINTER-FLOWERING VARIETY 
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HOW ONE MAN CHANGED THE SCILLIES 


sand people on islets of varying size—the 

Scilly Isles. This was the estate which one 
of the most fascinating of British landowners 
took over in 1834, and which he transformed 
with an energy, determination and imagina- 
tion rarely excelled. 

Few passengers in the popular island 
steamer, the Scillonian, realise how short a 
time ago the people of Scilly were without 
regular communication with the mainland, and 
lived out their lives in a manner closely re- 
sembling that of mediaeval times. Yet it was 
not until about 1800 that this island people 
provided their own beautiful cutter, the 
Ariadne, and thereby opened a service which 
was destined to alter their habits and ways of 
living. 

Sea and rocky land supported the people 
in the old, almost primitive, manner. When 
fishing failed and crops were poor, they fell 
back on rye-bread, shell-fish and almost any- 
thing else edible. The men were hardy, born sea- 
men, the women so beautiful that, like their 
Cornish sisters, they aroused comment among 
observers who visited the Isles during the 18th 
and 19th centuries. 

“They have all the voluptuousness of the 
South,’’ wrote a visitor in the late 1800s, ‘‘ with 
the perfectly developed form and classical 
lines of Ancient Greece. Their peach-like com- 
plexions, dark flashing eyes, and wealth of 
raven hair, have been the hope and despair of 
many a love-sick swain,”’ and this appreciation 
often came from observers who had risked the 
rough passage in the cutter or the early steamers 
to gather information about the natural history 
or legends of the isles, but who were struck by 
this beauty, common to the majority of the 
island women. 

To this place and these people came the 
new landlord, Mr. Augustus Smith, who had 
acquired the-remainder of the lease from the 
Duke of Leeds, and this in itself was an un- 
paralleled event, because the holders of the 
Scillies had hitherto lived far away, and their 
agents, after the manner of their kind, had been 
easy-going stewards, far from the overlooking 
eye of their masters. 

When Mr. Smith landed, old residents said 
that his coming had been “ foretold,’’ but, as 
may be imagined, the advent of a resident 
landowner was not regarded as an unmixed 
blessing. The lives of the Scillonians, if hardy 
and sometimes hard, had been marked by a 
freedom of action long vanished from the main- 
land, and every man was something of his own 
master. 


Pex: thousand acres sustaining two thou- 


TRESCO ABBEY, WHERE MR. AUGUSTUS SMITH MADE HIS HOME. 
the site of a Bencdictine priory 


By HOOLE JACKSON 


Mr. Smith was a bull-necked, sturdy man, 
had a firm mouth and strong chin, and was in- 
clined to be corpulent. He had experienced the 
handling of an estate and tenantry in Ireland, 
and, once ashore, annexed the islands mentally 
from the first moment, and, although his power 
over the lives of the people was only that of a 
county magistrate, he became virtually 
governor of the Isles. 

There was only one weakness in his 
armour, and a strange one for an island land- 
owner. He was no sailor, and, the moment he 
boarded the steamer at Penzance, he took 
himself below and lay down to endure the 
voyage in the captain’s cabin, and did not 
appear again until the steamer reached Mene- 
wethan. 

He was usually taken off in his own boat, 
and was not fully himself again until his 
feet were set on Tresco, which he made his 
home island. 

A resident landowner might have made his 
home on St. Mary’s, and lived on the fringe of 
old Hugh Town, the capital and port of the 
Isles, but, like the wise old monks before him, 
from whom there was a plain hint in the re- 
mains of the abbey on Tresco, he saw that here 
among almost barren islands was the place for 
an insular Tintern or Jervaulx—but a home, 
not a monastery. 

From the fresh-water lagoon a gentle slope 
rose to the old buildings, and Mr. Smith trans- 
formed the buildings into a residence which tops 
the slope with the dignity so many stately 
homes add to a landscape. With the squat, 
square tower there is a suggestion of the Cornish 
and Scillonian architecture, a faint hint of the 
mediaeval, and the whole group of buildings 
seems to combine the Victorian, Georgian and 
monastic, a strange but happy blend, to be 
transformed into a wonderland by the im- 
ported sub-tropical plants, shrubs and trees 
which Mr. Smith’s botanical passion caused 
him to collect from all over the world and 
experiment with. 

He was fortunate in the friendship of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, then curator at Kew, with 
whom Mr. Smith exchanged specimens. He 
saw the possibilities that lay around the old 
abbey, and, within a remarkably small space 
of time, the terrace walks which now delight 
thousands of visitors every year were con- 
trived from one of the most natural rock- 
gardens on a Titan scale that a man could 
desire. 

Sheltered by the isles of St. Martin’s, 
Samson and Bryher from the rough handling 
of sea-winds, and with frost almost an unknown 
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AUGUSTUS SMITH, WHO WAS LANDLORD 
OF THE SCILLY ISLES FROM 1834 TO 
1872 


visitor, Tresco, with the lowest mean tempera- 
ture in the depth of winter rarely below forty 
degrees, came nearer to the botanist’s idea of 
eternal summer than, perhaps, anywhere else 
likely to be found in the northern hemisphere. 

Augustus Smith must have felt like one of 
the lesser kings of Arthurian days as he stood 
on the abbey site, gazing down on the southerly 
slopes for the first time and visualised his home 
there, 

Soon he was gazing on terraces where 
cacti, sedums and South American aloes added 
their strange new beauty to the landscape now 
forming under the hands of a man who had 
beauty in his eye. Cotton-plants and palms 
rose from the Scillonian rocky soil, until the 
place must have looked like an Eden amid the 
wilder landscape of heaving sea and rocky 
downs. 

By his lagoon, the wild duck, plover and 
woodcock, paused in their winter migration. 
The isles had probably been known to birds 
as a desirable haunt over the centuries, ut 
now they found new and beautiful haunts, new 
nesting-places, and their singing enriched he 
loveliness of this gardened isle. 

There was the lot of his people to impro e, 
also, and Mr. Smith set about it with the sa ne 
drive, energy and resource. He found ie 
islands with a heavier population than t! ey 
could well support. The homes, apart from 
few stone-built houses in Hugh Town, were m. re 
akin to the crofters’ cottages or the Irishma 's 
shack than to mainland homes, and he found © ie 
landowner’s ‘‘interference’’ by no means w !- 
come, as is so often the experience of the arde t 
reformer. 

Yet, as amazingly as the gardens hid 
arisen on Tresco, the task was being accor :- 
plished; boys were drafted to sea, you'g 
women vanished to the mainland to take 1p 
posts as domestic servants or in shops. T 
men were set to work to improve their holding 
and the women encouraged to become mo » 
thrifty. 

Every man who owned a boat now he 
to pay a licence, and some of the grumbling ma 
be imagined, but Mr. Smith had a way wit 
men and women as well as with trees an 
flowers, and met with no serious oppositio 
except when his dictum was obviously unfai 
and passed the bounds of true necessity, as 1 
did on occasion. 

New roads were made, and the pier was 
lengthened to make it a safer shelter for shipping, 
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and Mr. Smith exerted every influence he 
could bring to bear on Trinity House to have 
Scilly made a pilot-station, so that ships would 
be induced to make the place a port of call. 

Here was a change indeed from the life of 
easy-go, and crops of barley, oats, rye, man- 
golds and potatoes. Probably the man who 
lifted the people to a higher order of living did 
not dream that he was also creating a holiday 
paradise at the same time, but, had it not been 
for his advent, the islands would not have 
attrac.cd the masses of admiring visitors year 
after ycar, or shown the amenities and beauty 
that they do to-day. 

Had Mr. Smith arrived twenty or thirty 
years later, such authority as he wielded would 
have been impossible; had he arrived thirty 
years earlier, he could have done no more than 
he did, and the work might have been before its 
ime or impossible. But he came to the Scillies 
afi or they had long been left to themselves and 
ne ject, and when steam had changed men’s 
ic »s of land and sea transport. 

His reign, from 1834 until 1872, covered 

of the greatest eras of change for hundreds 

vears, and he was to leave the islands so 
roved that the population, from bare sub- 
nce, had arrived at a happy period of self- 
port, with the rent-roll considerable and a 
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was proud of the mail flag at his peak, and 
probably thought the sum granted a good one. 
The engineer and mate were both typical 
old sea-dogs, and Jones, the engineer, was a 
survivor of the wreck of the London. 

The Little Western ended up on the rocks 
at last and became a total wreck. She was fol- 
lowed by other steamers of larger size and later 
equipment—Lady of the Isles, Queen of the Bay 
and the Lioness. The present fine craft, the 
Scillonian, made her dangerous voyage through- 
out the war without a break in the service, a 
fine tribute to the captain and all hands. If 
she lacks the picturesqueness of the Little 
Western, with tall smoke-stack and fore-and- 
aft sails, she is as well known up and down the 
coast, and so are her captain, mate, and 
engineers and crew. 

Shipbuilding had flourished in those days 
in the Scillies, and then came the day when the 
yards closed and the capital sunk in it became 
useless. The islanders had built up a respectable 
fleet of sailing vessels owned and victualled at 
Scilly. Clipper schooners ran to Lisbon and the 
Azores for fruit, and barques traded with the 
West Indies; all the refitting was done in the 
Scillies, and the crews were chiefly composed 
of Scillonian men. Steam dealt the death-blow. 

Agriculture seemed the only alternative, 
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Scilly whites to more tender blooms brought 
its problems. Wattle fences and the now 
famous escallonia and veronica hedges were not 
enough; at Tresco Mr. Smith’s gardener hit on 
the plan of planting the bulbs in shallow boxes 
and carrying them at the crucial time to the 
hot-houses, so producing earlier and more 
profitable blooms. Handling hundreds _ of 
heavy boxes in this way was a back-breaking 
task, and the bulbs never matured too well, 
so the gardener, whether at his imaginative 
master’s suggestion, or hitting on the idea him- 
self, had portable glass-houses made and 
mounted on wheels. By man-handling these to 
the beds at the crucial time the problem was 
solved, and these wheeled green-houses were 
in use from that time. 

Few men, even with similar opportunities 
for the exercise of their gifts as Mr. Smith, used 
them so unflaggingly and so well. He made a 
ruined abbey a home of beauty, with grounds 
unlike any other in the British Isles; he raised 
stock and improved his breed of cattle; he 
built a mill, driven by horse-power, where the 
Scillonians could grind their corn, and yet had 
time for a busy life apart from his insular one, 
for he was M.P. for Truro as well as a member of 
several well-known clubs and scientific societies. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Mr. 





THE ROCKY COASTLINE OF ST. MARY’S, THE LARGEST OF THE SCILLY ISLES. The islets in this group were ‘“ transformed 


by Mr. Augustus Smith with an energy, determination and imagination rarely excelled” 


substantial industrial output. The plain granite 
monument in his memory on the rocky crest at 
Tresco is rightly suggestive of the rugged 
strength and courage of the creator of the Scillies 
of to-day. 

His period had seen communication with 
the islands change from the sail-cutter to steam, 
and although this soon robbed passengers of the 
company of one of the most colourful skippers 
who ever made the passage—Captain Frank 
Tregarthen, who kept the cutter in yachtsman 
trim, with decks scrubbed and holystoned with 
naval fanaticism, and the brasswork matching 
it—few modern passengers would care to ex- 
change the voyage of those times for the 
present comfort. 

The little Aviadne was replaced by the 
Little Westeyn, not much larger than a steam- 
launch of to-day. There were five hands, all 
told—skipper, mate, engineer, deck-hand and 
stoker. The Ariadne had been a gentleman’s 
yacht, and Captain Tregarthen must have 
found the change to the Little Western a change 
to more comfort if less beauty. The Ariadne 
picked up letters, and so was an unofficial mail- 
boat, and her cargo was small and mixed. 

The Little Western made quite good time 
over her forty miles, leaving Penzance pier at 
10.30 in the morning and arriving at St. Mary’s 
about 2.30 in the afternoon, and she was under 
contract to carry the mail, with the payment of 
£300 annually for her packet-service, probably 
the smallest on record. Captain Tregarthen 


and every yard of ground was soon devoted to 
growing potatoes. There was no frost to dread, 
and the only enemy was the Atlantic gale, 
which could batter the young growth terribly. 
For a space, the Scillies, with the Channel Isles, 
held the monopoly in the early potato trade. 
Gangs of diggers came over in season to help to 
market the crop quickly. The decks of the 
steamer were stacked high with the baskets, 
and buyers from Covent Garden outbid one 
another keenly. In the late 1880s the farmer was 
sure of his 3d. a lb. profit, but this began to 
decline as foreign competition increased, and 
his 3d. soon became only a 1Id., which barely 
covered the transport charges and cost of grow- 
ing. Nor did fishing fare much better. 

It was, as is widely known, the half-wild 
Scilly narcissus which grew beside almost every 
cottage door that saved the situation in an 
amazing way. A Mr. Trevillick had noticed 
that there was a growing craze for flowers, 
particularly white ones, and so he packed a few 
and sent them off to Covent Garden. Surprised 
by a very useful profit on this experimental 
transaction, he, and others who soon followed 
his example, founded the trade which became 
one of the most flourishing in Scilly and on the 
Cornish mainland later. 

Mr. Augustus Smith took up the growing 
with his usual energy, and soon the islands 
were exporting flowers in ever-growing quanti- 
ties to Covent Garden and the main markets 
all over England. Passing from the hardy 


Thomas Algernon Smith-Dorrien-Smith. The 
double hyphen name was required under a 
clause in his uncle’s will, which also required 
that the legatee should reside for a specified 
minimum time on the islands each year and 
keep the gardens up to the high level which 
they had attained. The nephew sold out of the 
Army to take up his patrimony, and also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a renewal of the original 
lease from the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
allowed greater freedom than if he had merely 
renewed the expiring lease of the Duke of Leeds. 
The nephew’s own family was the Smith- 
Dorriens, of Haresfoot, near Great Berkhamp- 
stead, in Hertfordshire. 

For some reason Mr. Smith, who had 
been so passionately devoted to his islands, 
chose to be buried in the churchyard of the old 
collegiate church of St. Buryan, near Land’s 
End; he had remained a bachelor, lived a life 
of feudal power, loved, and won the affection 
of, a people notably independent and difficult 
to become on intimate terms with; created one 
of the most wonderful gardens in the kingdom; 
added much to the knowledge of the fauna and 
flora of the Isles; and perhaps, at the last, 
had the satisfaction of knowing what few of us 
can count on—that even the hand of greatest 
change could lie only lightly on those scraps of 
rocky earth he loved and which he transformed 
into something that has already outlasted him 
eighty years and may well outlast him a 
thousand. 
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SMITHFIELD SHOW SUCCESSES 


By ANTHONY HURD 


ARL’S COURT is a big place to fill, but 
E there was not a square yard to spare last 

week when room had been found for the 
fat cattle, sheep and pigs, the turkeys, the 
tractors, the complex array of agricultural 
machinery and the displays of the makers of 
fertilisers and feeding-stuffs, the seed firms and 
all the other trades that make up the whole of 
the agricultural industry. Indeed, if there had 
been more space available it would have been 
used. Smithfield Show has become agriculture’s 
great business exhibition and the machinery 
manufacturers and other traders seem to be 
agreed that they do as much—some will say 
more—business at Smithfield Show as they do 
at the Royal Agricultural Society’s summer 
show. Certainly it is easier to find the makers’ 
stands and to get hold of their technical men 
to discuss matters of practical interest. There 
are fewer sightseers at the Smithfield Show. 

Important as the machinery and trade side 
of the Smithfield Show has become, occupying 
more than half of the main hall and the galleries, 
the heart of the Show is still the livestock. It 
will be an ill day if this is overlooked, and so 
long as the Duke of Norfolk remains President 
of the whole Show there is no risk of business 
interests swamping the fat-stock. This year’s 
champion beast was a steer named Gregor, an 
Aberdeen Angus x Shorthorn shown by the 
Scottish Malt Distillers Ltd., of Pencaitland, 
East Lothian. At just under 2 years 9 months 
this beast weighs 15% cwt. and is of superbly 
good quality, with great depth and level flesh. 
Fifteen and a half cwt. is a big weight, and if 
there had not been a prospect of winning 
championship honours at this year’s Christmas 
fat-stock shows little justification could have 
been found for carrying on this beast for a 
further year after it had won reserve champion- 
ship honours as the best butcher’s beast at 
12 cwt. at last year’s Birmingham show. This 
year Gregor won the supreme honours at Birm- 
ingham, Edinburgh and Smithfield. It must be 
hard for judges to disregard an animal that has 
done so well because it has attained an excessive 
weight, but there can be little doubt that the 
ideal butcher’s beast is nearer the 12 cwt. mark. 
Pedigree breeders cannot be altogether happy 
when the first-cross between the Aberdeen 
Angus and Shorthorn, two of our early-maturing 
breeds, is carried on to within almost three 
months of three years to win championship 


honours. It would redound more to the credit 
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THE ABERDEEN ANGUS x SHORTHORN STEER, GREGOR : SUPREME CHAMPION 


AT THE SMITHFIELD SHOW. 


of these breeds if the Smithfield champion 
could have been found from among the animals 
under two years old. This would have demon- 
strated early-maturing qualities not only to 
farmers here, but to the countless farmers 
overseas who rely on British beef breeds for 
their foundation stock. Mr. J. McEwen, the 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture in 
Australia, spoke at the Smithfield Show of 
the British breeders as the “stud masters of 
the world.”” Australia knows the value of the 
Shorthorn, the Hereford, the Devon and the 
Aberdeen Angus, as well as our sheep breeds, 
as the foundation of economical meat produc- 
tion. The same is true of New Zealand, and 
both these countries keep a close eye on the 
butcher’s preference, 

Next to the champion steer stood a Short- 
horn bred in the late J. V. Rank’s Bapton herd, 


It was exhibited by Scottish Malt Distillers, Ltd. 


which weighed 12 cwt. at 134 years. To turn to 
the junior classes for animals under 15 months, 
there were exceptionally good entries in the 
Red Poll, Devon and Aberdeen Angus classes. 
It would be unkind to reckon how much milk 
these young cattle have consumed to bring them 
to a fit state for exhibition at Smithfield, but 
their looks were highly creditable and a good 
advertisement for the early-maturing qualities 
of these breeds. The commercial farmer would 
not attempt to bring out a fat beast at under 
15 months old, but it is valuable for him to be 
able to assess the early-maturing characteristics 
of the different breeds and indeed of the strains 
developed in different herds of the same breed. 

The suggestion was made to me at the Show 
that it would be useful to have a class ior 
graziers’ animals as distinct from those which 
have been fed on a high plane throughout their 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE JUDGING FOR THE DUKE OF NORFOLK CHALLENGE CUP. This award, which goes to the breed 
society having the best exhibit of three pure-bred steers aged 12-36 months, was won by the Aberdeen Angus breed 
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lives. I believe that this is done at the shows in 
Australia, and now that we in Britain have to 
rely so much on grazing and home-grown fodder 
crops, such a classification at the shows would 
be a useful guide to many farmers. How the 
show authorities would satisfy themselves that 
a particular animal had not received any con- 
centrated food, I do not know, but I pass on the 
suggestion for consideration by the Smithfield 
Show Committee. I imagine that the Friesian 
steer from the Windsor herd, shown by the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands, which weighed 
17 cwt. at 2 years 8 months, had lived almost 
entirely on grass, hay and silage. He looked a 
plain beast when he came up against the other 
breed winners in the championship judging, 
but I expect that at commercial values he paid 
well to produce as any other. 

There was not much between the Aberdeen 
igus, the Shorthorn and the Galloway entries 
the judging for the Duke of Norfolk Challenge 
ip, which is awarded to the breed society 
ving the best exhibit of three pure-bred 
ers, aged 12-36 months. The Aberdeen 
igus breed won, but the cup might just as 
ll have gone to the Shorthorn breed, and the 
Jloways were almost as good. Indeed, the 
illoways might have repeated last year’s win, 
me of the team had not gone lame. 

There was a fair show of sheep, but I 
mdered whether a housewife would really 

ppreciate a joint from one of the winners. 
eight for age is the criterion at the Smithfield 
now, but exceptional weight may consist 
iostly of fat. The same is true of pigs. Most 
leasing to my eye were the little Berkshires 
ot exceeding 100 Ib. live weight, which pro- 
ided a reminder of the class of pork that the 
ondon housewife really prefers. These pigs 
vere no more than 16-17 weeks old and I 
uppose would kill at about 75 lb. There were 
Iso some choice Middle Whites of the same 
lass. These pigs ought not to be carried to 
eavier weights when they become over fat. 


* 
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CHAMPION OF ITS BREED: THE DEVON STEER TRESCOWE JUDY. Shown by 


Mr. A. G. 


Yet the Ministry of Food will pay the full price 
only for pigs that reach bacon weight. Surely 
the time has come to give more attention to 
lean meat and provide the class of pork that 
the housewife prefers. Vegetable fat is cheaper 
to produce than animal fat. Will the Ministry 
of Food as a first stage agree to pay the full 
price for pork pigs of 120 lb. live weight that 
make high grade pork carcases? As matters 
stand most of the pork issued on the meat 
ration comes from pigs discarded for bacon 
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production because they are too fat. We are 
wasting valuable feeding-stuffs and not pro- 
ducing what consumers really like. 

One final word of congratulation to the 
organisers of this year’s Smithfield Show. They 
provided something of interest for everyone 
concerned with the agricultural industry, and 
I trust that the business done has justified all 
the trouble they must have taken to make this 
year’s show another outstanding success. Even 
the London fog did not defeat them. 


FREE FOR ALL = By ROBERT HUGHES 


North Wales that runs east and west lie 

several square miles of dismal marshland. 
Used as a tank-range during the war and still 
War Office property, it is now deserted, for the 
Army has bigger and better playgrounds in the 
mountains. The marsh is a triangle in shape, its 
base the shore of the estuary and apex a golf- 
course and town some three miles due south. 
From the month of August the channels and 
lakes of the marsh are haunted by wild-fowl— 
mallard, teal and widgeon, even geese in very 
cold weather. During the daytime the birds lie 
out in the estuary and in the evenings they 
flight in to the marshes; some drop on the lakes, 
others among the dunes to seaward, and a few 
fly on to settle on the golf-course. Since the 
Army makes no attempt to protect its property 
here, the Morfa is the happy hunting-ground of 
every man who can beg, borrow or steal a gun. 

For some days I had been ranging the 
shores of the estuary, looking greedily at hun- 
dreds of duck sitting securely on mud-banks out 
of shot. Once I even dug a pit, and spent three 
cold but intensely exciting hours while duck and 
curlew came in from in front of me, and peewits 
dived from behind with a startling swoosh of 
their flexible wings. Then one day I met the 
son of a farmer who lives on the border of the 
marshes. He was a keen shot, reckoned to have 
had at least 30 duck already this season (it was 
early October). He was, moreover, a real expert 
with a gun and given to winning trophies for 
clay-pigeon shooting. We arranged to go out 
after dark the next evening. Although I ama 
shot of incredible inaccuracy, I felt that it would 
still be fun to watch an expert at work. 

I met him at his house at six o'clock in the 
evening, and we set out at once, hoping for a 
rabbit or snipe before seven-thirty, when the 
duck were due. There were already two men 
out on the marshes, and this meant that all the 
rabbits would be in hiding; so, after I had 
wasted a cartridge on an impossible snipe, we 
moved off to the lake, where my companion 
expected to find the duck. The lake was about 
two hundred yards long and fifty yards wide, 


O" the southern shore of a bleak estuary in 


little more than knee-deep anywhere and much 
Overgrown with clumps of spiky rushes. I was 
stationed behind a gorse bush at the eastern 
corner; my companion took up a position about 
twenty yards behind me, with a lurcher and a 
much-mixed terrier sitting at his feet. The 
wind, blowing on our left cheeks, was slight but 
chilly. The sky was clear and cold, and a full 
moon had just climbed into sight over the hills of 
the mainland. Beside me the lake was silvered, 
and each single reed showed like a black needle 
against the water. 

Out in the estuary the volume of quackings 
and whistlings was increasing. The duck were 
getting ready. The first, a solitary mallard, 
came over at seven twenty-five, but neither of us 
was ready. Two small groups of duck followed, 
flying high and fast—out of range. We were 
now joined by two men, who appeared from the 
direction of the estuary and took up positions 
behind gorse bushes to my left and right. The 
man on my right had a cigarette, which winked 
from time to time when he turned his head. 
Behind us, at the far end of the lake, two more 
men were now standing—they had probably 
come from the town. The night was too still 
and clear for the duck to fly low, but from time 
to time some would come within range of one of 
the watchers. Everyone seemed remarkably 
unsuccessful, however. Despite the brightness 
of the night, you heard the duck flying towards 
you long before they became visible, and the 
sound was usually very misleading. 

Three duck swooped low over the lake and 
then rocketed up to safety once more as two 
men fired. A tight little flurry of duck passing 
on the right was fired on, without effect. Then 
suddenly a single duck elected to fly right 
through us from the left. Everyone had time to 
let off both barrels before the rash bird dis- 
appeared from view. As the cannonade died 
away, al) the dogs—and there seemed to be any 
number of them—trushed optimistically into the 
lake. They met in the middle and, finding noth- 
ing else to do, they tried to retrieve each other. 
The owners joined in the fight in an attempt to 


quieten their dogs. As the battle swayed to and 


fro among the rushes and the moon’s image was 
shattered by jagged wavelets, the scene looked 
like some savage death-grapple of the Dark 
Ages. But the shouts of the warriors, though 
uttered in a language that dates from the times 
of the Romans, betrayed something 20th-cen- 
tury in the comprehensiveness of their imagery. 
My neighbour emerged from his gorse bush 
and surveyed the scene with true philosophic 
detachment. ‘‘Well...diawl!” he exclaimed, 
conveying at the same time a sense of resigna- 
tion to fate and a feeling of awe at the unholy 
aquatic tangle before his eyes. Then he returned 
to his bush. 

By the time peace had been restored, thick 
black clouds had crept up into the sky and visi- 
bility was getting worse. Then the unexpected 
happened: a pair of duck whipped past right 
under my nose and dropped in the reeds on the 
far side of the lake. I fired where I thought they 
should be and only one duck got up, to be 
missed by my neighbour. Hoping wildly, 
I rushed into the lake. When I had got really 
wet, it transpired that a dog had retrieved mv 
duck and taken it dutifully to his master, who 
kindly returned it to me. I stumbled back to 
my place, delirious, for this was my first duck 
ever and just then I did not care if [I never 
shot another. 

By now the wind was really coldand wecould 
see nothing more. There were still plenty of duck 
flighting, but there was little future in firing at 
the whisper of wings. Soon cigarettes and pipes 
flared into life. The two men from the town 
disappeared and the rest gathered round to 
view my victim, the only one of the evening. 
On the way back the talk was of that duck that 
ran the gauntlet of all our guns and escaped. 

“Duw, ought to be awarded the V.C., he 
did,”’ said one. 

“Or be court-martialled for reckless flying 
in face of the enemy,’ laughed another, his 
empty bag forgotten. 

I walked home, my precious burden at my 
belt and my self-esteem very high, trving to 
forget the discencerting fact that I could not 
see the duck when I fired. 
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CHILSTON PARK, KENT—I 


THE HOME OF VISCOUNT CHILSTON a 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The house, predominantly of 1728 but incorporating an early 16th-century or older quad- 
rangle, was connected with the Hussey, Hales, Hamilton and Best families, and had links 
with the Culpeppers and Honeywoods, before its acquisition by George Douglas in 1821 


HE south slope of the sandy ridge at 
Sandway, near Lenham, Kent, forms 


one side of the valley containing 
Chilston Park, the lakes in which are a 
source of the River Stour. One of these 
(Fig. 9) lies beyond the walled garden south- 
west of the house and is included in Badslade 
and Harris's print of c. 1719 (Fig. 2). The 
other, in front of the house (Fig. 1), and 
actually unconnected with the first, took its 
present shape in the late 18th century, when 
George Best landscaped the formal ponds 
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2.—ALMOST THE SAME VIEW IN 1719. 


seen in the print. This also shows a canal 
facing the east side of the house traversing 
what is now a lawn. John Evelyn saw this 
earlier lay-out, or a predecessor of it, when in 
1666 he visited ‘‘ my cousin Hales at a sweetly 
watered place at Chilston.”’ Across this canal 
is shown the beginning of the lime avenue, 
50 yards wide (and remarkable now for the 
witches’ broom growth in its old trees), which 
still runs to the little manor (now farm) house 
of Bowley. Near by on the sandy ridge is the 
site of Royton Chapel with its adjoining 














Badslade’s engraving in Harris’s History of Kent 





farm and erstwhile manor house, now known 
as Chapel Farm. Both these ancient manors 
have contributed to the history of Chilston, 
in which they have long been merged. 

Without particular architectural distinc- 
tion, it is a place of much visual charm and 
historic atmosphere—an ideal example of an 
English country house, one can say. Simi- 
larly, its history, without being remarkable, 
is long, complicated and interesting. The 
house, in its final form, is largely due to Lord 
Chilston’s forbears at two periods in the 19th 
century, but incorporates, little altered, the 
building due to William Hamilton depicted 
by Harris, of which the walls go back to the 
early 16th century, when it belonged to 
the Hoese or Hussey family. They had 
possessed Chilston since receiving it in thc 
13th century from the FitzHamon lords of 
Leeds Castle, owners of ‘‘Childeston”’ und:r 
Henry I. 

There is no telling the age of the quac - 
rangular plan of the house—the courtyar | 
was filled with the staircase hall in.c. 188 . 
Henry Hussey, a supporter of the barons « 
Lewes, and son of Matthew Hussey, of Sout 
Harting, had a charter of free warren in tl 
manor in 1270; his son and grandson we! 
summoned to Parliament under the Edwar« 
and knighted. The earliest substantial ev 
dence is that the inner faces of the front’ 
flanking wings are late 15th-century diapere: 
brick; probably the central porch towe: 
shown by Harris was coeval. The south sid 
of the square has been much rebuilt and wa: 
last refaced c. 1880. The old stables (Fig. 7 
are largely as shown by Harris; they are o 
rag-stone with garnetted joints, as are th 
footings of the north front. The mountins 
block (Fig. 8) is made up of part of « 
chimney-piece (early 16th century) bear- 
ing the Hussey shield (or a cross engrailled 
vert). 

After 1545, when Henry Hussey sold 
Chilston, the next significant date is 1650, 
when it was bought by Edward Hales, of 
that once widespread Kentish family, who 
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married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Evelyn of Godstone. His three daughters 
sold in 1698 to the Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton, daughter of John, Lord Culpepper. 
Her husband, Colonel James Hamilton, 
a grandson of the Ist Earl of Abercorn, was 
killed in a naval action 1673. Their eldest 
son in 1701 succeeded his kinsman as 6th 
Earl, and the third son, William, who suc- 
ceeded his mother in 1709, was residing at 
Chilston when the engraving was made. 
According to Hasted ‘“‘he made great addi- 
tions,” which points to about 1710 as the 
time when the Tudor house assumed the 
form engraved, though from its resemblance 
o Groombridge Place (c. 1650) the front 
sald well have been due to Edward Hales. 
The process was apparently continued by his 
son, John Hamilton, High Sheriff in 1719, 
10 enclosed the park and also “‘ bestowed 
ich cost in improving both house and 
ysunds.”” To him can be ascribed the re- 
icing of the tower with the pedimented 
ntre (Fig. 11), which is dated 1728, and the 
st front with its Palladian doorway. 
John and old Mrs. Hamilton were pos- 
ly responsible for the whole transforma- 
m, since William appears to have been 
dubious character. In 1726 William Cul- 
‘pper published a scurrilous pamphlet re- 
iting to a queer case of assault tried before 
he local justices, in which he and Hamilton 
‘nior, and one Richard Bigg, alias Blue 
dick, had all been involved. What concerns 
; is that the pamphlet’s motive was to dis- 
credit Hamilton. As a boy, it alleges, he had 
een sacked by Dr. Busby from Westminster 
chool and taken to live at Hollingbourne. 
here he continued to be “brutish and lazy,” 
egan courting one of the Culpepper girls and 
retended indeed to hang himself for love of 
ier. Later his mother paid for his call to the 
3ar, but he “laid aside the study of Law, 
ind in dice, tippling, and quarrelling had 





CORNER OF THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
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3.—THE ENTRANCE HALL LOOKING EASTWARDS 


many a cudgelled skin.” In 1701 he was one 
of the magistrates who, at the time of the 
Kentish Petition, became for a while national 
heroes; but Culpepper set out to show that 
Hamilton, having Jacobite connections, had 
not in fact been present at the vital meeting, 
so was not a hero. And so forth. He added : 
“they say your son Jack is as skilled at dice 
and cards’’; and refers to other “cowardly 
sons living in open adultery in Barbados, to 
the scandal of the family.”’ 


The whole rigmarole reads as if it was 
Culpepper who was a little mad, for one of 
the ‘‘cowardly sons” was, in fact, created 
a baronet for his gallantry and naval skill 
at the taking of Quebec. But before 1736 
John Hamilton had sold Chilston to Thomas 
Best. 

Mr. and Mrs. Best were still living there 
in 1782, when Hasted found that they in 
their turn had “rebuilt the mansion and 
made other very considerable improvements 


(Right) 5—THE HALL COLONNADE 
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to the park, waters, and ad- 
jacent grounds.”’ To them we 
may therefore attribute the 
park landscape and “natural” 
lake. With little doubt the 
canal on the east front was 
now drained, for a sundial 
that stands in the lawn bears 
the Best arms; it was devised 
by Tho. Hogben, land- 
surveyor, of the Free School 
of Smarden, and gives bear- 
ings to such places at Pekin. 
The Bests certainly remodelled 
the rooms in this front, 
which contained a staircase- 
hall in the centre. This was 
evidently of Chinese Chippen- 
dale inspiration, since 
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fragments of it can still be 
found stored in outbuildings 





or even adorning the grounds 
as in the case of a landing- 
stage on the front lake. After 
the death of George Best in 
1819, Chilston was bought by 
George Douglas, of Baads, 
Midlothian, who began the Akers-Douglas con- 
nection with the place. But we must leave its 
history now to look further at the photographs. 
The approach from Lenham descends 
into the valley obliquely from the north- 
west, among fine old trees along the farther 
side of the lake across which the house is first 
seen as in Fig. 1. But to get to it one has to 
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9.—THE UPPER LAKE, 


LOOKING EAST. 


6.—THE EAST SIDE FROM THE LAWN 


go round its head (the left-hand end of the 
pool in Fig. 2). The whole setting now is 
informal; though the hop-garden shown by 
Harris has become a large walled garden. 
Along the south side of the latter is the farther 
lake, delightfully embow ered beyond by trees 
(Fig. 9). i 
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used in the Middle Ages ‘or 
its sanitation. At one enc is 
a little island (the cherished 
domain of generations of 
small boys), attained by ie 
bridge (Fig. 10) the bal:s- 
trade of which, however, cc n- 
sists actually of parts of tie 
Chinese Chippendale sta r- 
case already mentioned. 

The house was much ¢ 1- 
larged in 1880, with a lig 
dining-room extending tie 
front westwards and nw 
office wings which do not a>- 
pear in the pictures, thou h 
the Georgian idiom was, |r 
the date, well reproduce | 
Also, to enhance the elev i- 
tion, the ground level w.s 
lowered on the entrance 
front, incidentally showing 
better the stone, possibiy 
Tudor, footings of the wings, 
and the terrace made between 
them (Fig. 11). The entrance 
porch was added, re-using the 

original doorway. At the same time the 
level of the ground floor was raised about 
2 ft., except that of the entrance hall. The 
hall (Fi ig. 3) has been frequently altered. The 
pattern of the 18th-century ceiling may well 
be due to its incorporating Tudor beams; the 
early Georgian chimney-piece (of which the 
inner entablature is of 1880) was recently 
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—THE STABLES, AND A MOUNTING BLOCK INCORPORATING PARTS OF A CHIMNEY-PIECE BEARING THE HUSSE ~ 


BRIDGE TO THE ISLAND IN THE UPPER LAKE 
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Dean of Lincoln, related that he had been 
present at a dinner she gave to her descend- 
ants at which 200 persons sat down. The 
last of her descendants to live at Royton 
died in 1761. 

If the Royton panels were in situ, they 
were probably installed there by Robert 
Atwater between 1520 and 1540. They are 
now set in three groups and consist in three 
types : bust reliefs (Fig. 12), Emblems of the 
Passion, and arabesques mostly introducing 
a cup or chalice (Fig. 13), though there is one 
of a love-knot and the Tudor rose. All are 
framed in French Renaissance arches. There 
is also some linen-fold panelling of unusual 
treatment (left of Fig. 13), the origin of which 
is uncertain. The busts are exceptional for 
being late Gothic and early Renaissance 
types: the kings, and the curious Jesse 
(?, top row in Fig. 13) of the former. The 
arabesques share details with panels form- 
erly at Broadford, Goudhurst; and the work 
recalls the Boughton Malherbe and Brenchley 
Parsonage rooms in the county, but is earlier 
and cruder. Though Flemish or North 
French influence is evident, I think there is 
no reason for doubting that the work is 
English. These little-known Royton Chapel 
panels are a notable addition to the corpus of 

very early Renaissance English craftsmanship. 
11—THE ENTRANCE FRONT (To be concluded) 


placed by Lord Chilston when the 
udor wainscot mentioned below was 
»ved. The colonnade along the south side 
18th century (each column a solid tree- 
ink), but the steps are due to the 1880 
teration of the levels. The black marble 
nd stone floor—recently uncovered and 
ing fed with hot linseed oil to prevent 
iaking—is probably of 1710. The present 
harming arrangement of the contemporary 
arniture is due to Lord Chilston and his 
nother; but there are also good original fit- 
ings—for example, the mirror and console 
able of c. 1750 (Fig. 4), though these too 
were only recently restored to their original 
positions, and an exceptionally fine book- 
case that must be of the Bests’ time.’ The 
effectively placed sculpture under the colon- 
nade is old George Douglas’s taste; the 
pretty Piping Shepherd is signed E. Wolff, 
Rome, 1827. The two nymphs on either side 
are attributed by Greenwood in his History 12._-PANELS FROM ROYTON CHAPEL. c. 1520-40 
of Kent to Skiddaw. ‘ hail 
The appearance of the hall has lately 
been much improved by the removal from its 
east end to a position in the adjoining stair- 
case hall of three lengths of carved Tudor 
wainscot which, however, is very remarkable 
in itself (Figs. 12 and 13). It was brought to 
Chilston 50 years ago from the former manor, 
now farm, house of Royton near-by, where it 
was then lying discarded, Royton having 
been merged in the Chilston estate by 
Thomas Best about 1780. Tradition is prob- 
ably right in stating that the panelling was 
in the “free chapel” of Royton, founded 
c. 1300, which stood near that house. About 
1510 the manor was bought by Edward 
Myllys, who did homage for it to the Abbot 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, in half 
a knight’s fee. Not long after he sold to 
Robert Atwater or Waters, whose father 
(d. 1484) had been “of Royton.’’ Robert 
left two co-heiresses, of whom Mary, who got 
Royton, married Robert Honeywood, of 
Charing, and is renowned for having, at her 
decease aged 93 in 1644, had 367 living de- 
scendants : 16 of her own body, 114 grand- 
children, 228 great grand-children, and nine 
of the fourth generation. She is buried at 
Lenham, but her monument is at Marks Hall, 
Essex, where the house, built by her eldest 


son, was lately demolished (CountRY LIFE, ' els 
September 29, 1923). Another son, when 13.—PANELS WITH EMBLEMS OF THE PASSION AND OTHER MOTIFS 
























































Lieut-Colonel 7 HL. STOCKLEY 


HEREVER that finest of wild goats, the 
W markhor, is found, he lives a hard life, 


but, of all their widespread varieties, the 
straight-horned species of the North-West 
Frontier of India must be awarded the prize for 
toughness. No other beast could survive under 
such conditions of forbidding, waterless preci- 
pices and scanty feed, with every man’s hand 
against it. 

Having hunted markhor from the hills of 
Buner down to the great massif of the Takht-i- 
Sulimain, among the rugged mountains around 
Quetta, and others of the clan over the gigantic 
precipices of Kashmir and Baltistan, I venture 
to assert that the markhor of the Hindu Khush 
inhabit far the worst ground of them all—terri- 
tory that exceeds in danger and difficulty even 
that on which live the tahr of the Chenab 
Valley. 

The worst feature of the Hindu Khush 
precipices is the unreliability of the rock, from 
which large*and apparently solid masses that 
appear to offer excellent foot- and hand-holds 
may break away as soon as weight is put on 
them. On the Himalayan side it is different, for 
there a foothold once tested is to be relied on in 
nine cases out of ten. Moreover, there is much 































SPYING FOR STRAIGHT-HORNED MARKHOR FROM 
THE CREST OF A MOUNTAIN RANGE 


sturdy vegetation as a help in trouble, for the grass is amazingly 
stout. 

Then again the surroundings of the frontier grounds are most 
unpleasant compared with the Himalayan. On the latter the 
climate is cooler and there is always shade available; wild rasp- 
berries and strawberries flourish there, to which can be added 
cream from the milk of flocks camped far below and brought up 
by shepherds who think no more of a 3,000-ft. climb than they 
would of a stroll down Piccadilly. : 

But on the Frontier, speargrass and thorn trees are the 
principal growths, the former combining with hornets and burrs 
to drive one crazy. There is no shade there, and the sun’s heat 
on a barren cliff is almost insupportable. Of water there will be 
at best a stagnant pool sunk deep in the rock. A night’s bivouac 
on the hill will exhaust it so that the water-bottle becomes 
the sole resource of another night spent above. 

The horns and body of the Frontier beasts are smaller than 
those of the beasts of the higher hills; in the Kaj-i-Nag an old buck 
may run to 44 ins. at the shoulder and 240 Ib. in weight, with 
horns of 60 ins. on the curve. In the hills between Bannu and the 
Indus, on the other hand, the largest bucks are a good 6 ins. 
less at the shoulder and weigh less than 200 Ib. 

It is not easy to compare the horns of the Himalayan and 
the Hindu Khush beasts, for those of the former grow in a wide 
spiral with deep curves, whereas those of the latter are straight 
and twisted like barley-sugar, so that a rod pushed along the 
middle would not emerge to view at any point, whereas it would 
be conspicuous at every bend of the Himalayan spiral. 
Consequently the Himalayan are measured round the curve and 
those of the Hindu Khush over the straight: but both have one 
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HUNTIN G THE STRAIGHT-HORNED MARKHOR 
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A NORTH-WEST FRONTIER CAMP 
WITH MARKHOR COUNTRY IN THE 
BACKGROUND 


thing in common and that is that a horn with 
three complete turns to its spiral is a very fine 
one, wherever shot. On the hills in the Northern 
Frontier district 28 ins. is a good length, but one 
or two have exceeded 30 ins., and further south, 
towards Baluchistan, where the hills are higher, 
the bucks are even larger and the record horn is 
36 ins. 

Yet by and large the smaller beasts provide 
the finer sport and a greater test of endurance 
and climbing ability. After several hours’ hard 
work I’ once got up to three bucks in a cul-de-sac 
with a sheer precipice on either side. They were 
not quite big enaugh to shoot, and I thought 
they would have to come back over the ground 
to which we clung. They stood on a strip of rock 
6 ft. long that projected hardly as many inches 
from the face of the precipice and the first two 
leapt to safety on the next ledge 10 ft. above. 
The third tried to follow too close on the hee!s 
of the second, collided with him, turned in mid- 
air and returning to his original take-off with 





A STRAIGHT-HORNED MARKHOR BALANCED PRECARIOUSLY 
ON THE ONLY PIECE OF FLAT GROUND IN THE VICINITY THA’ 
WOULD HOLD IT 
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“ ONE’S FIRST LOOK AT MARKHOR GROUND IS DAUNTING, 

FOR ONE IS FACED WITH ALMOST VERTICAL CLIFFS AND 

BANDS OF ROUGH GRASS AND BUSH THAT SEEM TO HANG 
ON BY THEIR ROOT-TIPS ” 


a violent twist, took off again all in one motion and reached safety with 
the others. Even more remarkable were two ewes that decided to feed on 
the sparse leaves of a ragged tree growing out from the cliff-face. The 
first decided to return along the 4-in. trunk as the other started. They 
met in the middle and somehow managed to pass each other by means of a 


slight jump and a wriggle; how I do not know. 


One’s first look at markhor ground is daunting, for one is faced 
with almost vertical cliffs and bands of rough grass and bush that seem 


to hang on by their root-tips; indeed, the only 
strips that afford a possibility of traversing 
the feeding-grounds end suddenly at the edge 
of a void into which one peers from a projecting 
shelf. Then, defeated by some giant chimney 
slashed in the face of a precipice, one looks up to 
see if the main ridge is feasible, only to be 
shocked to discover that its crest has an over- 
hang like that of a breaking wave, while 
lumps of conglomerate, scattered down the face 
for several hundred feet below, bear witness to 
the unsound rock. 

However, the difficulty of getting about on 
these Frontier hills is only an added incentive 
to the big game hunter who is determined to add 
a new trophy to his collection. Moreover, he is 
in the company of Pathans, who are magnificent 
natural climbers and who are only equalled in 
my opinion by the dwellers of the Chenab Valley 
with whom one hunts tahr. 

The Pathan is also excellent company, for 
he is full of tales of outlaws and blood feuds. 

Perhaps my greatest joy came with my first 
good head and the getting of it; for I was young, 
caring little for the dangers from man or broken 
cliff, and, evading the myrmidons of local auth- 
ority, I crossed the Indus into the hills, where I 
shot the best trophy that ever came out of them. 

Seventeen years later I got two more 
markhor further south on the same range, thanks 
to a friend in the Frontier Constabulary who 
sent me out with an escort. Its commander was 


long, lean Havildar- 
major who, finding 
himself on the weaker 
side of a blood feud, 
had joined the force so 
that he might have the 
law behind him when 
dealing with the out- 
laws of the opposing 
faction. By this time he 
had 29 corpses to his 
credit, and it was not 
until weturned toleave 
the hills that I discov- 
ered that we had been 
just as muchconcerned 
with the hunting of out- 
laws as with markhor. 

There was a curi- 
ous incident during this 
hunt, for as we left our 
bivouac before dawn 
we met two women 
coming up from a rock- 
bound water-hole, each 
carrying a full water- 
pot, and my guide at 
once exclaimed that it 
wasafine omen. ‘We 
shall kill two markhor 
to-day,”’ he announ- 


ced. He was right, for 
about noon we found 
four bucks and bagged 
two of them; but the 
ground was sobad that 
only 


with difficulty 
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could I find a ledge on which to put one to be 
photographed, and even then the beast had to be 
held in place by men with long sticks from ledges 
below. I could not even get far enough away to 
photograph the whole beast, which was dis- 
appointing, as it was destined for a museum. 

Farther to the south on the Takht-i-Suli- 
main massif, the hills run to 13,000 ft.; the 
ground is much more extensive. The climate 
here is more severe and the markhor larger in 
both body and horn. The first trip I made there 
took place in snow and hard frost and was un- 
expectedly tough. The second was a little 
farther to the east, to the main peak itself, and 
we camped above a fearsome slit in the moun- 
tain. I remember tossing a stone so that it 
fell direct on the back of a markhor ewe a 
good 800 ft. below. 

Our water came from another slit, in water- 
bottles hung in bunches around the more daring 
of the escort. I tried the climb myself, but even 
to save my self-respect could not manage it. 

I have mentioned the Buner hills, the 
north-easterly limit of the straight-horned 
markhor, and it was there, near Pajja Peak, 
that I made my first attempt at them, and got 
into real trouble by crossing the frontier owing 
to an error due to a faulty map. Also I camped 
in an old Buddhist fort and, turning the wrong 
way in the dark, nearly walked over the edge of 
a 200-ft. drop. It was on this trip that I had a 
look at the famous cave, the Kashmir Smust, 
from which Lumsden of the Guides made his 
historic escape, and also saw something of 
that great man, Sir Aurel Stein, who was 
working on the Takht-i-Bhai ruins a little 
farther inside the frontier. 





TROPHIES FROM THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN ENDS 
OF THE MARKHOR TERRITORY. 
completed the third turn, which denotes an old buck 


In each case the horns have 





ON THE MARCH TO MARKHOR GROUND IN BALUCHISTAN. A WINTER TRIP 
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REX WHISTLER DRAWINGS 


[we many admirers of Rex 
Whistler’s charming and decor- 
ative talent will be delighted 
by his The Kénigsmark Drawings 
(Richards Press, 5 guineas) edited by 
his brother, Mr. Laurence Whistler. 
This handsome publication consists of 
ten drawings commissioned by A. E. W. 
Mason in September, 1940, as illus- 
trations for his novel Kdénigsmark, 
which had been published with great 
success in 1938. He had intended to 
have them bound up with his copy of 
the manuscript. The drawings, which 
were executed while Whistler was 
serving with the Welsh Guards, were 
bequeathed by Mr. Mason to the Tate 
Gallery. 

The story of K6nigsmark was 
admirably suited to Whistler’s tem- 
perament. He expressed his admira- 
tion for the early 18th century in one 
of the lively letters to Mason that are 
printed in the introduction. The tale 
itself is a moving one and recounts the 
luckless love of the young Philip 
K6nigsmark for Princess Sophia Doro- 
thea, the future mother of George II. 
Such tender scenes as Philip’s meeting 
with the Princess in the garden or 
their intimate encounter in her bed- 
chamber receive witty andsympathetic 
treatment. The romantic flavour of 
the whole affair is happily conveyed in 
the drawings of Philip’s arrival by 
skiff at the door of the Princess’s 
apartment—an escapade from which 
he was not to return. FE. M. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART 
OU see, Enrico,’’ Bernard Beren- 
son remarked one morning 


while breakfasting at a café in Ber- 
gamo, ‘“‘nobody before us has dedi- 
cated his entire activity, his entire 
life, to connoisseurship.”’ Surprising 
as it may sound, Berenson was right. 
So accustomed have we become to the 
exact labelling of pictures in museums, 
to the precise and delicate business of 
attribution (so well illustrated, for 
instance, in the new National Gallery 
catalogues) that we tend to forget 
that the main bulk of this exacting 
science, of art history generally has 
been accomplished during the life 
span of one man—the vivid and agile 
sage of I Tatti, the great B.B. 

How exciting it must have been 
for the young student from Harvard, 
the handsome protégé of Mrs. “ Jack”’ 
Gardner, of Boston, to have arrived 
in Italy in the late 1880s, fresh for the 
attack. Morelli, Minghetti and even 
Rumohr or our own William Young 
Ottley and Eastlake had already 
tackled the many problems connected 
with Italian art, but, by and large, it 
was still virgin territory. It demanded 
a pioneer. There was so much to do, 
and every sally could ensnare some 
new personality, even if some, such as 
the famous ‘‘Amico di Sandro,’’ were 
too good to be true. Yet without 
such imaginative leaps, Berenson 
would never have achieved his com- 
prehensive view. The drawings in the 
Uffizi had to be examined; photo- 
graphs amassed and _ innumerable 
visits to be paid, not only to churches, 
museums and collections in Italy, but 
to the great collections in this country 
and abroad, where masterpieces still 
slumbered, awaiting B.B.s_ attribu- 
tion. Many of these pictures have since 
entered the museums and _ private 
collections of America. 

Order out of Confusion 

One has only to read Berenson’s 
on the Venetian exhibition of 
1895 at the New Gallery, London 
(The Study and Criticism of Italian 
Art, vol. 1), to see how the tireless 
student had to examine and con- 
stantly rearrange the material to 
arrive at a true conception of some of 
the great Italian painters. Confusion 
was still great. How he was able to 
achieve so much in these years—and 
at the same time enjoy a full personal 


essay 


life—is astonishing. His energy—no 
less than his appetite for, and delight 
in, work—must have been enormous. 
The fruit of these exact studies 
appeared in the famous slim brown 
volumes devoted to the four main 
schools of Italian painting that 
appeared between 1895 and 1907. 
These publications consisted of two 
parts, a general essay, in which the 
character of the school and its leading 
artists were assessed, and lists re- 
counting the whereabouts of Italian 
paintings. In the original edition, the 
lists were printed at the end of each 
essay; in 1932 they were issued with 
revisions as a separate volume. They 
appeared simultaneously with the 
essays, which were also grouped in 
one volume. A further revised edition 
was published in Italian in 1936. 


400 Illustrations 
Now we have a new Phaidon 
edition of The Italian Painters of the 


Renaissance with 400 illustrations 
(30s.), covering many aspects of 
Italian art and which incidentally 


demonstrates how many pictures have 
entered fresh collections. Many are 
now in the Kress foundation, which is 
partly responsible for the present 
edition. It is a handsome book at a 
modest price, though the publishers 
have served Mr. Berenson ill by 
neglecting to supply dates, either to 
the plates or of the artists’ lives. It is 
to be hoped that this omission will be 
rectified in a future edition. The lists 
are not reprinted, though it would 
prove a congenial task, if some ener- 
getic scholar undertook their re- 
vision—needless to say under the 
Master’s auspices. These lists are in- 
valuable for the traveller who finds 
himself in some little known town; 
he is at once directed to the church or 
gallery which may hold some treasure. 

Naturally enough, additions to 
knowledge have been considerable 
since the essays were written. To-day, 
so much material has to be assimilated, 
so many new aspects considered—the 
social valuations advanced by Dr. 
Antal, for instance—that generalisations 
can barely be risked. It is all the more 
intriguing to read essays which do not 
fear to come out into the open, and 
which endeavour to give the full pic- 
ture. On some occasions, the aphoris- 
tic turn of phrase (the style is happily 
tinged with the elegance of the ‘90s) 
may seem too simple, to take too much 
for granted—yet this simplicity is 
deceptive. In reading these essays 
again—as many will do after a num- 
ber of years—one is struck by the 
shrewdness of Berenson’s S 
tions on particular artists. Details 
have to be filled in, true enough. But 
for a judgment of artistic personalities 
they still preserve their old charm and 
: How exact is his passage 
on Dosso Dossi or on the Venetian 
Sacra conversazione; how apt the 
parallels that he makes to Oriental 
or to classical art, or when he relates 
Degas to the Florentines. They are 
judgments that arise from the fullness 
of a man who has made a discovery 
and who does not require to stand en- 
trenched behind a barricade of foot- 
notes. They have the same authority 
as marks Friedlaender’s great volumes 
on early Netherlandish painting. 


An Imperfect Theory 

As one turns over the pages of 
this volume and relates them to Mr. 
Berenson’s other writings, to the Self- 
Portrait, to Rumour and Reflection or 
to Aesthetics and History, it is seen as 
part of his attitude to life. One may 
agree with Howard Hannay’s stric- 
tures that Berenson’s theory of 
aesthetics, his thesis of tactile values, 
states only imperfectly what. he tries 
to express—his belief that art has a 
quality of life-enhancement. Yet 
the opportunism of his approach 
results from a sensibility that is ever 


observa- 


incisiveness. 





ready to examine some fresh facet of 
experience. He never forgets that he 
is dealing with works of art, not with 
so many frogs in a laboratory. 
Berenson may have set out to 
devote his career to connoisseurship 
alone, but his belief in humanity and 
his delight in life have always made 
him eager to relate what he has felt 
about painting to his concept that 
‘all art which is art and not mere 
curiosity or dexterity or technique or 
a mere plaything is humanistic.” This 
volume—almost half a century old as it 
is—conveys the warmth and tender- 
ness of his devotion to the art of the 
country in which he has made his 
home. Denys Sutton. 


CHINESE ART 

OR centuries Chinese art has cast 

a strange spell over the English. 
Spell seems to be the right word, for 
often enough the appeal has appeared 
to reflect some magic quality distinct 
from any artistic or intellectual merit. 
The products of Chinese painter, 
potter, carver, enameller, weaver have 
been collected by a great range of 
enthusiasts with a singular lack of dis- 
crimination and often in entire ignor- 
ance of these craftsmen’s own inten- 
tions and ideals. Yet above all coun- 
tries China offers even the most 
experienced and scholarly collector a 
bewildering confusion of deliberately 
imitative work and false or unreliable 
date-marking. 

To-day collectors in any sphere 
who merely know what they like are 
no longer fashionable, and the recur- 
rent vogues for quaint chinoiserie and 
even much of the uncritical admiration 
for later work produced for a European 
market have been replaced by a 
demand for simple but authoritative 
guidance. Sir Leigh Ashton, Director 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and Mr. Basil Gray, Keeper of Oriental 
Antiquities at the British Museum, are 
in a position to know precisely what is 
required, and in the revised edition of 
Chinese Art (Faber, 42s.) they present 
a fascinating and extremely helpful 
brief guide to the almost overwhelm- 
ingly vast subject, covering nearly 
five thousand years of metal-work, 
paintings, sculpture, ceramics, tex- 
tiles, lacquers and enamels. The plan 
followed in this book is admirable : a 
brief introduction to each dynastic 
period is accompanied by a group of 
photographs illustrating examples of 
the various arts so that the reader may 
observe the same trends expressed in 
various media. 


Fascinating Panorama 

It is emphasised that the Chinese 
themselves have ever turned back to 
the classic achievements of the T’ang 
dynasty (618-906 a.D.), and to the 
Sung dy nasty (960-1279), when, for 
example, “from the point of view of 
form, the potters of no other nation at 
any time or period have been able to 


produce anything of comparable 
quality,’’ and when landscape art 
passed “beyond anything that we 
have yet experienced in Europe.”’ But 
the authors maintain a_ realistic, 


factual approach which acknowledges 
the 18th-century origin of, for example, 
most of the known ivory and rhino- 
ceros horn carvings. Even the re- 
nowned coromandel screens are mainly 
no earlier than K’ang Hsi (1662-1722). 
The authors admit that, with only one 
out of the 190 illustrations appearing 
in colour, they have concentrated in 
displaying form and surface ornament 

inlaid bronze or painted porcelain 
rather than the subtleties of jades and 
self-colour ceramics. But from the 
superbly shaped British Museum vase 
tentatively placed as work of the 2nd 
or 3rd millenium B.c. down to the 
porcelain pilgrim bottle, the carved 
glass, jades and enamel ware of Ch’ien 
Lung, the illustrations present a fasci- 
nating panorama which is likely to 





* Fukien 






serve as a standard reference am ong 
collectors for many years. 

Some slight impression is given jp 
this book of the confusion awaiting 
the unwary porcelain collector. [pn 
Later Chinese Porcelain (Faber, <(s.) 
Mr. Soame Jenyns, Assistant Kecper 
in the Department of Oriental Anti jui- 
ties at the British Museum, deal jn 
authoritative and annotated d¢taij 
with the particular problems, ind 
pleasures, of the Ch’ing dynisty 
(1644-1912). He stresses at once 1 jat 
all the best products of the impe ‘ial 
factory during this dynasty may be 
dated between 1683 and 1750, anc he 
divides and groups them under -he 
headings of the three famous direc’ »rs 
of the imperial workshops during t .at 
time, when over 80 per cent. of Chir ose 
porcelains were made in Ching-té Ch ‘n 

Supplementing these chapters re 
accounts of the previous transit on 
period and the subsequent per od 
of decline, down to the fall of he 
dynasty in 1912, and some conside:a- 
tion of the problems_ concern ng 
products of the provincial potteries, 
including, for example, the white 
porcelain, ‘‘probably the 
finest porcelain ever made in the sense 
of the perfect marriage between the 
glaze and the body.” Appendices deal 
with the Ku Yiieh Hsiian neaps i ~ 

“perhaps the most interesting and | 
far the most mysterious of all the 
ceramic products of Ch’ien Lung’ 
reign’’—and the nien hao, hallmarks 
and marks of commendation. 





Not for Export 

Throughout, and conspicuously in 
the four coloured plates and some 240 
monochrome illustrations, the author 
has been concerned not with the ex- 
port products accepted uncritically by 
18th-century merchants, but with the 
lovelier pieces which the Chinese pre- 
ferred to retain for themselves, though 
even work for the imperial court 
showed the influence of the west, as 
was mentioned by the missionary 
D’Entrecolles as early as 1712. For 
this reason Mr. Jenyns is less con- 
cerned with the familiar export pro- 
ducts of the groups known as famille 
verte and famille rose, and suggests 
that the costly famille moive has 
received attention out of all proportion 
to itS interest or aesthetic value. 

He refers to the remarkable 
virtuosity of the Ch’ien Lung potters’ 
copies of other materials—chiselled 
gold, embossed silver, carved jade, 
lacquer ware and the rest—but it is 
among the copies of earlier work that 
he indicates pitfalls for the collector, 
acknowledging that ‘the exact range 
and quality of the deliberate copies of 
Ming pieces in the K’ang Hsi period 
have still to be determined,” end 

“most private collections of S.ng 
monochromes contain one or more of 
these 18th-century imitations.’’ 


Great Tradition Threatened 

The modern Chinese potter s ‘ll 
possesses his old skill, his traditio: al 
craftsmanship and natural good tas °*; 
“the deceptive forgeries of old piec s, 
which are still turned out, are evidei ¢ 
of his skill.” But now even the re i- 
nants of the great traditions still to e 
noted in the craftsmanship of t e 
coolies’ rice bowls are threatened © 
cheap, durable plastics. 

As an impressive and intense 
enjoyable supplement to these boo s 
comes a revised edition of anoth © 
survey, Chinese Art, by R. L. Hobsc a 
(Benn, 84s.). This contains 100 plat s 
magnificently produced in full colo 
and covers a wide range of porcelai 
silk painting, bronzes, from the de 
cacies of opalescent and _iridescei 
glazes to the vivid blues of Mir 
porcelains and the more obvious d‘ 
lights of carved and jade-encruste 
lacquers. Captions are reduced to 
minimum and in a number of example 
it has proved impossible to determin 
even their dynastic period, but ! 
would be difficult to find a more vivic. 
presentation of beautiful work. Th: 


.brief introductory essay by R. L. 


Hobson has been edited by Mr. Soame 
Jenvns. G. B.H 
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MOTORING NOTES 


DRIVING IN BAD WEATHER 


helped to prove once again that many 
motorists have not acquired the confidence 
for driving when the roads are ice- or snow- 
bound. I say confidence advisedly, because it 
is not strictly a matter of sheer skill. There are 
many drivers who have the necessary skill, but 
lack the confidence necessary to make their 
driving fluent and smooth; two qualities which 
are essential if reasonable speeds are to be 
naintained when the car’s ability to hold the 
road is reduced to the minimum. 
During a period when the roads were very 
» I had to do a large mileage with a car 
> tyres of which were worn completely smooth. 
this occasion an emergency trip to Coventry 
»m London was necessary and I was accom- 
tied by a relatively inexperienced driver, and 
was most interesting to observe that methods 
ich had become almost instinctive to me 
re apparently completely new to him. He 
iced, for example, that when the wheels of 
er cars were spinning or sliding ours were, 
ile going slightly faster, doing so without 
ising any feeling of insecurity. I explained 
it this was largely because of greater delicacy 
steering and in opening the throttle on leaving 
sorner, and the fact that the tyres were worn 
100th enabled me to prove this to him. On 
suitable piece of straight road which was like 
ice-rink I opened out sufficiently to cause 
1eelspin while at the same time holding the 
oering wheel very tight, and we went down the 
d in a series of slides. When I repeated this, 
held the steering wheel with the lightest 
ssible touch, the car, although the rear 
heels were still spinning, retained a straight 
yurse. As a further experiment we tried two 
carts from a standstill, accelerating to 30 m.p.h. 
vainst the watch. On one run I gave enough 
irottle to cause wheelspin, and on the other 
nursed the car away carefully with minimum 
‘hrottle. Apart from the fact that the first 
'ttempt was confused by almost continuous 
vheelspin it was, as well, considerably slower. 
rhis proves that a delicate touch is not only 
much safer but permits of higher speeds. 

The trouble with many a driver when faced 
with ice, or fog for that matter, is a purely 
nervous one. Realising the difficulty, he imme- 
diately tightens his grip of the steering wheel, 
becomes generally tense, and leans forward’ in 
his seat to cope with the situation. The result of 
all this nervous tension is that, if the car slides, 
he will not realise it is sliding until too late, 
because his body is not in proper contact with 
the seat; he will probably release the accelerator 
suddenly through fright, thus causing a transfer 
of weight from the rear wheels and, particularly 
on a modern car which has much of its weight 
centred on the front in any case, this will 
still further reduce the adhesion of the rear 
wheels; and, last, because of the tight grip on 
the steering wheel he will most likely make the 
correction of the skid—by steering in the direc- 
tion in which the car is sliding—too abruptly. 

Much of the trouble experienced by many 
drivers when forced to drive in really icy condi- 
tions is aggravated by the mechanical condition 
of their car, or, more correctly, the state of its 
maintenance. Failure to keep the steering con- 
nections and the swivel pins well greased makes 
it more difficult to steer the car with the re- 
quired delicacy. Very often, just before the 
temperature drops below zero there is a period 
of wet and muggy weather when the steering 
connections become coated with mud. This 
hardens, and so does the lubricant in the im- 
portant joints and bearings, when it starts to 
freeze, so that the steering becomes stiff and 
insensitive. While the recommended intervals 
between greasing one’s car should never be 
exceeded, it is worth while in winter to grease 


Tot recent sudden spell of bad weather 


P~ eh ps 


. it more often than usual. Care should be taken, 


of course, to prevent too much grease being 
used, as some may find its way on to brake 
linings. Little and often is the best way 
during very cold weather. The same applies to 
such details as the throttle control, and, in the 
case of mechanically operated brakes, the brake 


mechanism. If there is any tendency for the 
controls between the accelerator and the car- 
burettor to be stiff and difficult, every moving 
part in the linkage should be lubricated with the 
oil can, as should the brake-operating rods and 
levers. If the steering and all other controls are 
smoothly and easily worked, it will be much 
easier for the driver to achieve the delicate and 
sensitive touch required. 

One cannot help noticing also that many 
motorists seem to lack the experience to appre- 
ciate what the road conditions are likely to be 
ahead of them. On many occasions I have 
noticed drivers rushing ahead confidently when 
they seem to have left the icy conditions behind 
them, only to receive a fright on the next corner, 
perhaps beneath some trees where the ice has 
remained. Many motorists will have noticed 
that after a fall of snow on a busy road the side 
where the traffic is going uphill is swept clear 
of snow, whereas the other side tends to become 
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drivers who lack confidence, and evade any 
motoring in such conditions, I would suggest 
that a few simple tests and experiments will 
convince them that the necessary skill is rela- 
tively easily acquired,'and once it is obtained they 
will have the confidence to motor and learn still 
more through experience. Such experiments 
should be done on a suitable section of unfre- 
quented road, when either snow or ice abounds. 

It is best if the same section of road is used 
for all the tests, so that the different effects can 
be fully appreciated. First I suggest that a sec- 
tion be covered at a reasonably low speed, but 
with all the actions of the driver exaggerated. 
Accelerate too hard, steer too suddenly and too 
much, and, if the brakes are required, apply 
them roughly. If one goes over the section 
again while attempting to accelerate just enough 
to avoid wheelspin, steering just enough to fol- 
low the arc of the corners, and braking gently, 
it will be obvious that the whole thing can be 





CARS SNOWBOUND ON THE DUNSTABLE DOWNS DURING THE RECENT HARD 
WEATHER 


packed hard. It is clear, therefore, that while 
it may be safe to increase the speed uphill the 
car should be brought to a steady speed before 
going over the brow, as sudden closing of the 
throttle on the downhill portion will cause an 
even greater transfer of weight to the front 
wheels than happens uphill, with the result that 
a rear-wheel skid is almost certain to occur, 
For the same reason, when one is driving after 
dark, it is best to exercise the greatest caution 
on the downhill sections of the road, since it is 
difficult to distinguish icy areas with the eye. 

In an article some time ago I mentioned 
that in Switzerland it was the custom for those 
motorists who ran the same car for more than 
a year, and who therefore required a set of tyres 
sometime during its life, to fit new tyres before 
the winter months in preference to the system 
generally followed here of buying new tyres in 
the spring. This is, I think, an idea we could 
with advantage copy, as a tyre with a really 
good tread pattern and inflated to the correct 
pressure is a great help in preventing involuntary 
skids. It is unfortunately true that many 
modern cars are more liable to skidding than 
many of older design. 

The last thing I would wish to do would be 
to exaggerate the dangers of driving on ice or 
snow. Apart from anything else, the joys of 
winter motoring are sufficiently pleasant to 
demand a little trouble in return. For those 


made quite easy. During the first attempt it 
may be that when one was steering too suddenly 
a front-wheel skid occurred. If one repeats the 
skid deliberately, by steering too much and 
suddenly, all that is necessary is to open the 
throttle enough to cause the rear wheels to spin 
and slide outwards, which will restore front- 
wheel adhesion. If the throttle is accurately 
used during this process, there will be no need 
to correct the rear-wheel skid, as only enough 
throttle should be used to get the rear wheels 
behind the front ones. In other words, the car 
can be steered by the throttle control. 

The next step is to try to increase one’s 
speed over the selected section, which need not 
be longer than about an eighth of a mile. I know 
many suitable places, on deserted by-ways, with 
open corners where any approaching traffic can 
be seen in ample time. When one is attempting 
to raise the speed higher the temptation to lean 
forward off the seat must be avoided and, 
although the speed is higher, the steering, 
throttle, and brakes must still be used with the 
greatest delicacy. A driver of average skill and 
with quick reactions will find that, after only 
a short time training himself conscientiously he 
has lost his previous fear of ice and snow. Apart 
from the advantage of being able to drive under 
the worst possible conditions, training of this 
kind enables one to be more skilful under almost 


all conditions. a 
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PRESENT-DAY PARTRIDGE PROBLEMS 


By LORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE 


HE question is often asked why the par- 
tridge population of the Eastern Counties 


has sunk to such a low level these last 12 
or 15 years. On several estates in the Bury 
St. Edmunds and Thetford districts it was no 
uncommon thing to make a bag of 200 brace or 
more. Nowadays a bag of 100 brace is almost 
unheard of. If you try to find out why this 
should be so you are told, nine times out of 
ten, that it is due to the use of artificial manures, 
which are said to kill the insects on which par- 
tridges are said largely to subsist. 

This explanation is open to question. In 
the first place these artificial manures are 
intended to promote root-growth, so that they 
are buried underground as far as possible, out of 
the way of the insect life on the surface. In the 
second place it is only when they are very 
young that partridges rely on insects for their 
sustenance; ants’ eggs are their favourite food 
in their early days. 

Most of the time the ants’ eggs are too deep 
down for the parent partridges to reach them; 
but in wet weather the ants bring their eggs up 
to the surface, where they can be scratched out. 
If you are rearing any partridges under bantam- 
hens you can find plenty of ants’ eggs under the 


normal beat of a keeper was 1,000 acres or less. 
Now many of them have to look after 2,000 
acres or more, which it is impossible for them to 
do efficiently. A sagacious keeper can obtain a 
great deal of assistance from the farm labourers. 
A friendly atmosphere, and the occasional gift 
of a rabbit, will elicit much useful information 
from these intelligent and observant men. 

The location of undiscovered nests, or a 
word about a stoated rabbit (a sure bait for the 
trapping of that industrious killer) will be a 
great help in the unending war against the 
swollen community of vermin. Twenty years 
ago who would have believed that one gun 
could account for 20 jays at one stand? Mag- 
pies were seldom seen; now they are no longer a 
rarity. There are plenty of jackdaws, hawks and 
rats about, all of them, especially rats, enemies 
of the partridge. Rats are most numerous in a 
wet summer. In dry weather the father rat will 
eat his offspring for the juicy moisture they 
afford. 

The hen partridge covers up her nest most 
effectively after she has laid her second egg, but 
unfortunately leaves the nest exposed while she 
lays the last few eggs, before she begins to sit. 
Having a much larger area to look after, a 





A HEN PARTRIDGE INCUBATING. “Once she has gone down on her eggs she will sit on 
them through thick and thin” 


large stones which are often used to border 
kitchen-garden beds. 

No doubt adult partridges also eat insects, 
but their main food is vegetation: grass, 
lucerne, clover and sainfoin all form part of 
their diet. They are very partial to seeds of 
every description: wild mignonette, wild sor- 
rel, and particularly rye-grass seed. They are 
very fond of the buds of the poppy before they 
open; pigeons like these, too. 

All artificial manures are of a salty nature 
and attract moisture. Thus the top-dressing 
stimulants, such as Nitro-chalk, Chilean nitrate 
of soda, and sulphate of ammonia, tend to cake 
the surface soil; but it is doubtful whether they 
affect insect life to any considerable extent. 
Selective weed-killers, now so much in use, may 
do some harm to living things as well as to weeds. 
But the partridges were dwindling before these 
weed-killers appeared. By the time they are 
applied, partridges are on their normal diet. 
Speaking of artificial manures, how many 
people know that the only way to dry a manure- 
bag is to hang it out in the rain? The salt must 
be washed out of the bag before it will dry. 

No, the decrease in the partridge popula- 
tion is due to a number of adverse causes, the 
chief among which are: inadequate keepering, 
destruction of hedges, modern methods of farm- 
ing, and the substitution of mechanical for 
horse traction. 

In the days when taxes were less penal and 
wages were a fraction of what they are now, the 





keeper nowadays cannot possible locate all the 
partridge nests on his beat. Unfortunately, hen 
pheasants are very prone to lay eggs in par- 
tridge nests. These, unless discovered and 
removed, hatch a day or so sooner than do the 
partridge eggs. This anticipation is accentu- 
ated by the pheasants’ eggs being larger and 
consequently lying closer to the sitting bird and 
absorbing more than their share of her bodily 
warmth. In one nest this season there were 
14 partridge eggs and 5 pheasant eggs. The 
pheasant eggs had hatched while the partridge 
eggs had not begun to chip. The unwitting par- 
tridge had gone off with the 5 pheasant chicks. 
The partridge eggs were cold by the time they 
were discovered. This sort of thing no doubt 
happens in thousands of cases. 

This trouble is aggravated by the whole- 
sale destruction of hedges, which is such a fea- 
ture of modern farming. Partridges are conse- 
quently driven to make their nests out in the 
fields, where they are, of course, much more 
difficult to find. Those that make their nests 
in the fodder crops run the additional risk of 
being cut over by the rapidly moving tractor. 
When the hay and fodder crops were cut by 
the leisurely moving horse-drawn mower, the 
driver often became aware of a nest, or brood of 
chicks, and could avoid them. No end of nests 
are cut over nowadays, and chicks destroyed, 
by tractor-drawn machines. 

It is sometimes said that the partridges 
have disappeared with the sheep. This is true 








to a certain extent, but requires some 
explanation. It is not so much the di ap- 
pearance of the sheep that matters, but the 
substitution of sugar-beet and carrots for the 
swedes and turnips which were grown for the 
sheep to feed on. Partridges abominate su sar. 
beet, which is much too dense a crop for t em 
to move about in. Similarly they avoid carr ts, 
till after Christmas, when these become an i em 
in their diet. They were very fond of swe des 
and turnips, and it was a common-place to 
associate your partridges with your root c 9p. 
You will seldom find a covey in a field of su; ar- 
beet or carrots, unless it has just been dri en 
into it. 

There are other contributory causes for he 
diminution of the stock of partridges. One of 
them is the survival of an unfavourable num der 
of old birds, which produce chicks which are 
of a less robust constitution. The proper tine 
to shoot partridges is the second half of Septem- 
ber, when the coveys can be guided over the !:ne 
of guns with reasonable certitude. The old birds 
lead the way over the hedge and are most likely 
to catch the eye of the expert shot. But witha 
beater and his beer costing one pound a day, 
owners of shoots are mostly driven to postpone 
their first shoot until October, when outlying 
pheasants can be added to the bag. The chance 
of the old partridges being shot tends to 
diminish. 

The modern practice of ploughing up the 
stubbles directly the harvest has been gathered 
in is prejudicial to the partridge’s well-being. It 
is on the corn stubbles in the autumn that they 
find the most invigorating diet of the whole 
year, and it is the grains of corn they then pick 
up which earn for them the attribute of 
“plump.” Partridges are normally very local- 
ised, and can generally be found on the same 
field, as they do not wander like pheasants. But 
if there is a corn stubble anywhere in the vicinity 
the coveys can be seen congregated on it, morn- 
ing and afternoon, in search of their favourite 
food. 

The introduction of the combine harvester 
has deprived them of a valuable winter food, 
after the stubbles have been broken up. When 
corn was stacked on the fields, and threshed at 
intervals during the winter months, the thresh- 
ing-drum always left behind a heap of winnow- 
ings consisting of haulm and husk and a variety 
of seeds. In January and February and March 
the partridges loved to scratch about in this 
welcome larder, to find food to supplement the 
grass and leaves of fodder-plants which are wiiat 
they mostly live on at this time of year. These 
pickings would be of particular value nowadays, 
when many keepers are no longer in a posit on 
to feed their birds as they used to do. 

As partridges are very prone to in-breed it 
is important that the eggs should be chan, ed 
about from nest to nest to help to maintai: a 
vigorous stock. A good plan is for the kee er 
to rob a nest by the roadside or in some equ: ly 
exposed position and force the bird to mak a 
fresh nest. With these eggs in his pocket he « .n 
exchange eggs at every nest he comes to. 1 
days gone by it was a common practice :0 
exchange eggs with some other estate. 

The hen pheasant looks on nesting as 2 
uncongenial obligation. For this she has soi ¢ 
excuse, as her Mormon spouse takes no intere 't 
whatever in his offspring, and she has no chiv: - 
rous mate to attend her. When thorough y 
broody she sits tight enough and will even pe :- 
mit you to stroke her on her nest, perhaps his5- 
ing at you in protest. Many years ago a frie: | 
and I were forking up clumps of nettles in t. ° 
carriage-drive. Presently my friend called me t > 
and there he was holding up on his fork a clum > 
of nettles with a hen pheasant sitting on h 
nest in the middle of it! He replaced the for 
ful, and she went on sitting as if nothing ha! 
happened. As soon as her chicks begin to hatc.: 
a pheasant is apt to leave her nest before som- 
of them have time to dry off, and before some 
have even emerged from their shells. If she 
brings up five or six chicks, she has done well 
up to the average. 
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Not so the hen partridge. Once she has 
gone down on her eggs she will sit on them 
through thick and thin. Last year we had two 
partridges that nested on a railway embank- 
ment. There is rather a steep gradient and, as 
luck would have it, sparks from passing engines 
ignited the dry grass near both nests. Although 
the flames passed rapidly over the heads of both 
of these hens, neither of them deserted. They 
hatched off all their eggs but three. Hen par- 
tridges have even been known to have had their 
feathers singed by these railway fires and have 
stuck it out. 

Nowadays, with so many foxes about it is 
advisable to protect the nests with a repellent, 
especially towards hatching time, when the hen 
partridge gives off a stronger scent. 

There can be no doubt that birds are able 
to communicate their “thoughts” to one 
another. Else how can 10,000 starlings swoop 

| twist about in dense formation with never 
)llision? Or how can 100 house-martins take 
ht as one bird while practising their young 
the southward migration? At all events, by 
1e means or other the hen partridge is able to 
orm her mate that her eggs are about to 
ch. During the 25 days she has been sitting, 
has hung about in the vicinity of the nest, 
ling her off to feed round about 10 a.m. and 
.m., and roosting by himself. In answer to 
‘summons he now joins her at the nest and, 
ddling to her as close as he can, relieves her 
the earlier chicks as they hatch and broods 
om himself. 

In a normal season most partridges are 
tched about June 10. Like all other baby 
icks, they require frequent and regular feed- 
x. Many people will tell you that our summer 
sitors, swallows, house-martins and the rest, 
me here to enjoy a warmer climate. That is 
« the main reason; it is the longer hours of 


THE BEST FUN - 


XIR JOHN LUBBOCK, afterwards Lord 

>) Avebury, committed himself in one of his 
* books to the remarkable statement that 

ere is no such thing as bad weather, only 
cifferent kinds of good weather. I am bound to 
say that some of the weather which we have 
been enduring at the time of writing must have 
gone near to disproving this rule. However that 
may be, I am sure a similar rule does not apply 
to golf. There is such a thing as bad golf, and 
| have come to the conclusion that I do not see 
half enough of it. Now that I can no longer 
play bad golf or any golf myself, I generally go 
to a golf course with the object of watching 
those who are, at any rate by courtesy, good 
players. Doubtless they occasionally make bad 
shots, but that is not quite the sort of cruel fun 
I want. I want some of the shots played in so 
grotesque and absurd a method that I can 
murmur to myself, ‘“‘ No, sir,’’ or “‘“No, madam, 
it is wholly impossible that you should ever hit 
the ball as long as you live if you try to do it 
like that. Do let me advise you as a friend to 
give it up.’’ My natural politeness or natural 
cowardice invariably prevents me from saying 
it aloud, but I sometimes feel tempted. Mean- 
while, I indulge, like Mr. Weller, Senior, in ‘‘a 
kind o’ quiet laugh I’m a-tryin’ to come.” 


* * * 


This is no doubt a thoroughly malicious and 
unworthy frame of mind, for some of these 
players are, as they proudly call themselves, the 
backbone of the game and the clubs, and the 
courses could not possibly get on without them. 
Moreover, far from being amused by them, one 
might, I suppose, be moved to tears by the 
hopeless pathos of their situation. And yet I 
wonder. Can it be that they really enjoy the 
game far more than those who are, at any rate, 
hovering on the verge of goodness and feel for 
it at times a savage hatred. Many years ago a 
friend gave me as the text for a discourse, 
“More strokes, more fun,’’ and in support of it 
he handed me a card which he had somehow 
nefariously acquired. The player had gone out 
in 85, but having taken 20 at a one-shot hole 
coming home, I think the 14th, he had thought 
he had no further chance and retired. If the 
fun enjoyed was directly in proportion to the 
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daylight that they are after. If a house-martin 
chick were not fed for over six hours it would be 
dead in the morning. 

The cock partridge takes his full share in 
tending and brooding the young family. If you 
walk on to them when they are still very small 
and not yet able to fly, it is most appealing to 
watch the parents try to lure you away, by pre- 
tending to have a broken wing, emitting at the 
same time cries of distress to make you think 
you can chase and catch them, and so forget about 
their defenceless young. They will fearlessly 
stoop on any animal that attacks the brood. It 
is surprising how soon the chicks learn to fly. 
When they are too big for the parents to brood 
them any longer, they “jug’’ around the hen, 
while the cock keeps guard a short distance 
away. When they are on the feed the cock will 
go foraging ahead, and will call the family up to 
any victuals he may have discovered, just as a 
barn-door rooster notifies his hens. 

As regards the weather, the most critical 
time is the last part of June and the beginning 
of July. One of the cold spells predicted by the 
famous Scottish meteorologist, Dr. Alexander 
Buchan, occurs between June 29 and July 4. 
Young partridges and young pheasants do not 
mind being wetted by rain; but if the rain is 
accompanied by a wind from the north or the 
east, as may happen between these dates, they 
die like flies. 

Even though they have safely survived the 
risks and hazards I have enumerated, there is 
always the possibility of the whole brood being 
wiped out in the late summer by that most 
insidious disease, the gapes. In certain affected 
areas the chicks are then liable to pick up the 
larve of the gapeworm, which migrate to the 
lungs, where they feed and grow. Thence they 
move, in the form of little red worms, up into 
the windpipe, where they attach themselves 


number of strokes played, he must have lived 
in a state of ecstatic happiness, but in that case 
why did he not complete the round ? 

I cannot believe that his is the highest state 
of felicity that golf can give, but neither am I 
convinced that all champions are supremely 
happy men. Round after round of score play, 
“putting for a living” all the time, fighting 
desperately to keep at the top of the tree—it 
must be terrible work. There are some who 
revel in the fierce joy of combat, and, like Hogan, 
are never happy unless they are “competing,” 
but there must be others, equally bonny fighters, 
who yet hang up their arms when the time comes 
with a sensible relief. No, I think we must look 
into a rather less exalted stratum of golfing 
society for the greatest happiness. 


+ * © 


Those who are definitely improving are, 
I fancy, the lucky ones, and they are not neces- 
sarily in the first flush of youth. No doubt the 
young men struggling for the last places in a 
University side, for all they have an agonising 
time of it, are yet dreadfully enviable. Like the 
small boy in the du Maurier picture who made 
himself feel sick by smoking, they “like the 
feeling.”’ And being young—I was quoting 
Fred Robson to this effect only the other day— 
they can improve so fast and so suddenly. 
Moreover, extreme youth is not always neces- 
sary. When the late R. H. de Montmorency was 
already ap Eton master and, I suppose, thirty 
years old at the very least, he was overtaken by 
the infantile complaint of whooping cough. He 
did not feel in the least ill, but he could not stay 
at the school, so he betook himself to Rye and 
played two rounds of golfa day for several weeks. 
At the end of that time he had made a long step 
forward from which he never went back, and 
took his place in a new and very high class 
among amateur golfers. 

No doubt people can go on improving for 
a long time at golf, not as a rule those who have 
learnt as boys, but rather later beginners. I was 
talking to an American golfer last summer and 
we mentioned several ex-champions whose 
names are household words, who are now old 
enough to play for the American Seniors. He 
said that great as they had been, and steadily 
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and cause so much obstruction to the breathing 
that, unless they can be made to release their 
hold and be coughed up, they cause the death 
of their host in a very short t me. 

Poultry and hand-reared pheasants are 
highly susceptible to this fell disease, but they 
can cbehelped over it. What is needed is the 
introdution into the food of some substance 
which will become absorbed into the blood- 
stream and excreted through the lungs, and so 
destroy the gapeworms in the windpipe. One 
old-fashioned nostrum used by some keepers 
consists of friar’s balsam, olive oil, sulphate of 
iron and liquor strained from boiled and pulped 
shallots. Wild birds, of course, cannot be 
helped. For wild pheasants, a decoction of the 
bitter quassia root can be put into the drinking 
pans, and that does good. But partridges do 
not often drink; they rely mostly on rain drops 
and beads of dew for their moisture. By a 
benign dispensation of Providence, “the hotter 
the weather the heavier the dew.” 

Partridges can be hatched under bantams 
and small hens and reared on the same food as 
young pheasants, supplemented by all the ants’ 
eggs you can give them. When they are put 
out on to the rearing-field it often happens 
that they will be adopted by a pair of wild 
partridges who have no chicks of their own. 
The only drawback to this is that such 
hand-reared birds tend to bunch together into 
packs. 

Partridges are by nature so affectionate 
that they can become extraordinarily tame and 
make most interesting pets. Years ago the wife 
of our then head-keeper brought up a brood in the 
garden. They used to follow her about, even 
into the house; and when she went upstairs 
to do the bedroom, the whole covey would 
hop up the stairs after her. I have seen them 
do it. 





A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


and well as they still played, they were by no 
means the best among the seniors, but were 
beaten by players of whom relatively speaking 
no one had ever heard, beaten with extraordin- 
arily good scores. On a first hearing that is very 
surprising, and yet I think it is rather natural. 
The man who has been a great golfer in his 
youth has no more worlds to conquer, and 
though he enjoys the game in a placid way is 
almost bound to relax in point of pugnacity and 
enthusiasm. He cannot get any better, and is 
slowly getting worse. His contemporary, on the 
other hand, who did not play the game in youth, 
or not in any serious way, is still full of fire and 
feels himself improving, even though he be 
over 55. Granted a natural game-playing 
ability—of course, he must have that—he will 
very likely outlast the ex-champion, because he 
has never lost the competitive spirit. 
e s:5 

Those who have been famous players in 
youth seem to me to divide themselves, as they 
get older, into two classes. One class finds that 
the pain of losing their old power and skill is 
not compensated for by the mild pleasure of a 
friendly game. They agree with Sir Stanley 
Jackson, when he once said to me, about cricket, 
not golf : ‘The fact is, I don’t play so well as I 
did, and I don’t like it.’’ They may not be so 
perfectly candid as was that great cricketer, but 
those are their sentiments and so they wisely 
retire from the links, except now and then to 
play a shot or two with one club when nobody 
is looking. Those of the other class, perhaps 
more happily constituted, are prepared to go on 
quite contentedly with ever-shortening drives 
and lengthening handicaps, and never a bitter 
glance backwards. 

Perhaps because golf has been to them their 
whole life and life’s work, I think the profes- 
sionals continue to play with fewer apparent 
regrets and more contentment than does many 
an amateur. Braid was, of course, a conspicuous 
example and nothing, I think, would ever have 
torn him from the links he loved; but all his 
illustrious contemporaries made of golf a serene 
sundown to life and our dear old friend J. H. 
has only been forced to retire by his eyes; golf, as 
he justly says, is no fun if you can’t see where 
the ball goes. 
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MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


A PAIR OF 17th CENTURY TORCHERES IN WALNUT. CIRCA 1685. 
HEIGHT 343”. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. TEL. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 










Old Chinese gold splashed bronze Incense Burner with reticulated cover, in 
the form of a Mandarin duck. MING DYNASTY 1368-1644 A.D. 
Height 9 ins. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 











By Appointment Antique Dealers to H.M. Queen Mary 


MALLETT & SON (Antiques) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY PEMBROKE TABLE OF FINE QUALITY 
AND COLOUR. Circa 1760. 


40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 4527 and 6738 











JEREMY, LTD. 


ANTIQUES 


255, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
FLAxman 0644 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ONE OF A VERY FINE PAIR OF EARLY GEORGIAN CARVED 





WOOD AND GILDED WALL MIRRORS. Size : 4’ 8” high. 2’ 10” wide. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PENALTIES FOR 
POACHING 


IR,—Cannot something be done to 

get the penalties for poaching con- 
siderably increased, and the penalty 
made to fit the crime? We have not 
only the ordinary poacher, but also 
the greater menace of the motor-car 
poacher, and for a fellow to be caught 
and fined only 50s., when a brace and a 
half of pheasants are worth more than 
that amount, is ludicrous and no 
deterrent.—SYDNEY S. Guy, Sauchie- 


| leigh, Albrighton, Wolverhampton. 


Ble 


'THE SEAGULL AND THE 


PLOUGH 


S -During the recent hard frost 
f our tractor drivers had an ex- 
nce which seems rather unusual. 
as ploughing ley with a single- 
w mounted deep-digger plough 
here were an exceptionally large 
er of seagulls following, pre- 
bly owing to the hard weather 
the fact that this was the only 
zh working locally. 

\ seagull alighted between the 
or-wheel and the cutter of the 
zh and was promptly inverted and 
d with the furrow slice. It was 


when disinterred and the worm 
s beak was reprieved. 
Is not this most unusual, particu- 
‘ with a mounted plough where 
e is so little space between tractor- 
land disc-cutter?—A. J.G. Bootu, 
vy Farm, Kittisford, Somerset. 


AN OLD PACKHORSE BRIDGE ON THE MOORS BETWEEN BALA 
AND FESTINIOG, MERIONETHSHIRE, AND (right) PACK MULES 


A 1906 OR 07 MOTOR-CAR PHOTOGRAPHED 





IN 1911 


See letter: Early Motor-cars 


EARLY MOTOR-CARS 
Str,—When sorting some old photo- 
graphic negatives recently I came upon 
one from which the enclosed print was 
enlarged. Perhaps it will interest 
your readers. It shows me in my first 
car on a Welsh highway near Radnor, 
in August, 1911. 

When purchased second-hand, 
this single-cylinder 6 h.p. car—of 
about 1906 or ’07 vintage—had no 
hood or windscreen. The acetylene 





THAT WORKED UNTIL RECENTLY IN THE USK VALLEY 
See letter: Packhorse Bridges 


WAS IT A GAME? 


S1r,—On a warm day in the summer 
I was watching sparrows pecking on 
the lawn. From some long grass at the 
side a weasel suddenly sprang out and 
darted at one after another of the 
sparrows. 

Each bird in turn, and apparently 
unperturbed, rose a couple of feet into 
the air and, on descending, resumed 
its feeding. This went on for quite a 
few minutes. Was it some kind of 
game ?—H. HERBERT, Bishopsteignton, 
South Devon. 


[We should hesitate to deny that 
predatory animals ever chase birds for 
fun, but think it more likely that the 
weasel was in earnest in its attacks on 
the sparrows.—Ep.] 


headlamp, when it worked properly, 
was a most valuable supplement to 
the oil side-lamps. There was no 
spare wheel, but an extra tyre was 
carried. 

On a really good day, when 
the single cylinder functioned as it 
should (this did not always happen), a 
maximum speed of about 18 miles per 
hour could be obtained, with a cruis- 
ing speed of some 15 m.p.h. Hills 
which could not be negotiated in bot- 
tom forward gear were tackled in 
reverse, sometimes with the aid of 
local inhabitants if any happened to 
be on the spot. 

The 1,000-mile trip from and back 
to Kent, and covering the whole of 
Wales from south to north, occupied a 
fortnight. 


Some idea of the conditions met 
with on the main roads of the Welsh 
countryside 40 years ago can be gained 
from the photograph. Inrfcidentally it 
is, perhaps, remarkable that the nega- 
tive should have kept so well, a 
comment on the necessity of thorough 
washing after fixing, which will be 
appreciated by those interested in 
amateur photography.—RoBErRT H. 
GoopsaLL, Stede Hill, Harrietsham, 
Maidstone, Kent. 











MEDIZVAL DOOM 


PAINTINGS 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. H. T. 


Kirby’s interesting article on the 
Stratford-on-Avon Doom painting 


(November 21), it is clear from the 
second photograph that what Thomas 
Fisher portrays in his drawing of 1804 
as a plain cross flanked by two bottle 
shaped objects avas, in fact, the out 
line of the original carved rood—a 
central crucifix with the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. John on either side. 

At Wenhaston Church, in Suffolk, 
where there is an excellent Doom, 
the silhouette of the rood takes up the 
greater part of the space. Indeed, the 
vertical limb of the cross extends from 
top to bottom of the painted area. Our 
Lord has His feet on the left crossbeam, 
and sits on a rainbow to the left of the 
top upright. The other characteristic 
figures are painted in the limited space 
left by the three central items of the 
rood. As a matter of interest, one 
wonders whether the figure on the rain- 
bow is meant to be God the Father, 
with God the Son and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in attendance. 

On the magnificent Doom in the 
parish church of Stanningfield, where 
God sitting on the rainbow is the 
dominant figure, with a crowd of 
nimbed attendants on His right hand, 
but, apparently without Our Lady and 
the other major figure, there is no 
silhouette, because the chancel arch 
is so much higher than the top of the 
screen that the rood, when it was in 
position, would not have reached the 
painting.—HAaro_p Hawes, Stanning- 
field, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


PACKHORSE BRIDGES 


Sir,—I was much interested in the 
recent article on packhorse bridges, 


and I send you a photograph of 
an old bridge on the moors be- 
tween Bala and Festiniog; it was 


taken from the modern road _ bridge 
that supersedes it. I also send a 
photograph, taken in the Usk valley, 
of pack mules which were working 
there until quite recently ; they usually 
carried limestone from the quarries or 
timber from the steep slopes of the 
hills.—M. W., Hereford. 


WHERE IS THE CASTLE? 
S1r,—The print purporting to depict 
Croxton Castle, Norfolk (November 
28), can, I think, be identified as 
Crookston Castle, Renfrewshire. 

The Imperial Gazetteer of Scotland 
(edited by the Rev. J. M. Wilson, and 
published by A. Fullerton & Co., 
about 1867) has the following to say 
regarding this ruin : 

“CROOKSTON CasTLE.—An inter- 
esting relic of feudal times, crowning 
the summit of a wooded slope over- 
hanging the southern bank of the 
White Cart, in Renfrewshire; about 
3 miles south-west of Paisley. 

“When Crawford wrote, this 
building consisted of a large quarter, 
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and two lofty towers, with battle- 
mented wings. Much of it has crum- 
bled into further ruin; but a portion of 
the walls, about 50 feet in height, yet 
remains, and was put into a state of 
repair in 1847 by John Maxwell.” 

The Imperial Gazetteer gives much 
early historical information of the 
castle, and quotes many literary refer- 
ences to it—RonaLp F. MICHAELIs, 
35, Park Hall Road, West Dulwich, 
S.E.21. 


THE QUEEN’S BEASTS 
Sir,—In connection with the Coron- 
ation and the Westminster Abbey 
annexe the Press has recently pub- 
lished a description of what have been 
called the Queen’s Beasts, and has 
mentioned among them the Beaufort 
vale. 

The only animals connected with 
the family seem to be the panther and 
the wyvern. Yale is nowhere used in 
authentic works upon heraldry. Is it 
a newcomer among the “ Pigs, Bulls 
and Panthers”’ or is it our old friend 
the wyvern?—-FRANK M. TOoLson, 
2, Lattice Avenue, Ipswich. 

The yale is defined in the Oxford 
I:nglish Dictionary as ‘‘a fabulous 
beast with horns and tusks, perhaps 
the two-horned rhinoceros.’’ The late 
Sir Arthur Shipley wrote learnedly on 
the subject of the yale and maintained 
that it was more accurate so to desig- 
nate the beasts usually called ante- 
lopes that appear as supporters of the 


arms of Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
Henry VII’s mother, on the gate 
towers of Christ’s College and St. 


John’s College at Cambridge.—Eb.] 


“UP GETS A GUINEA!”’’ 
Sir,—May I add my version of the 
old shooting jingle referred to recently 
in your Correspondence? I believe it 
was Mr. Punch who originated the quip 
and illustrated it in an issue late in 
the 1880s or early 1890s, and my recol- 
lection of his wording was thus: 
‘Up gets a guinea, bang goes a 1 sd. 
and, if vou are lucky, down comes 
half a crown.” 

Mr. Punch may, characteristically, 
have added the words in italics to the 
original, or his version may have 
been forgotten with the passing of the 
vears._-E. H. M. NicHoL_son (Comdr. 
R.N., retd.), 73, Brookhouse Hill, 
Fulwood, Sheffield, 10. 


BIRDS WITH BROKEN 
WINGS 

Sir,--On several occasions lately | 
have been distressed at finding birds 
with broken wings. There is a green- 
finch in my garden at the present time. 
| feel it should be possible to set these 
wings, and indeed have heard of 
people doing so, but how to set about 
it is beyond me. 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE CHAMBER PEW AT ESHER CHURCH, 
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WHICH PRODUCED TWIN LAMBS TEN 


YEARS RUNNING 
See letter: A Prolific Ewe 


I wonder if you can tell me how 
one goes about it and what material is 
used, as I should get great satisfaction 
out of being able to carry out this 
operation successfully.—ALEC Wors- 
LEY, The Garden House, Walcot, 
Lydbury North, Shropshire. 

[It is rarely possible to set the 
broken wing of a bird as small as a 
greenfinch satisfactorily, and we 
would not advise an amateur in these 
matters to attempt it. The wing is too 
small for one to be able to deal with 
it, and even if one could set it, the 
likelihood is that it would be left 
drooping.—ED.} 


A PROLIFIC EWE 
Sir,—The Blackface ewe of which I 
send you a photograph was seventeen 
years old when it was taken last sum- 
mer. She belonged to Mrs. C. E. 
Dobbs, of Glenariff, Co. Antrim, who 
goes in entirely for this breed of sheep 
on her hill farm, but so far no one 
animal has been such a_ profitable 
investment as this ewe, which 
was purchased as a_ three-year-old, 
costing only £2 10s. She produced 
twin lambs for ten consecutive years 
(always one white and one black), 
and for another three seasons she had 
a single lamb. She was pensioned off 


last year, and died, much lamented, 
a few months ago. 

I wonder if any of your readers 
has had a sheep which can beat this 
record.—]. K. Doss, Castle Dobbs, 
Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim. 

{It is unusual for a hill ewe con- 
sistently to breed twins and it is a re- 
markable achievement to breed twins 
for ten consecutive years and then go 
on to breed for another three years.— 
Ep.] 


COMFORT IN CHURCH 
Sir,—In the old church at Esher, 
Surrey, there is a remarkable example 
of a chamber pew. It was built in 
1725, and is so large that it is really a 
separate wing built on to the original 
little church. It faces on to the chan- 
cel, but can be entered only from the 
outside by its own private door. It 
was built by the 2nd Duke of New- 
castle, who lived at near-by Clare- 
mont, and was later divided inside so 
that the Duke might share it with his 
brother, Henry Pelham, who lived at 
Esher Place. Each half has its own 
fireplace, and at the back, on each 
side, are high box pews for the ser- 
vants. Both brothers were remarkable 
men, and were each in turn Prime 
Minister. 


See letter : Comfort in Church 


Many famous people have use, 
this magnificent pew. It was ofte, 
occupied by Queen Victoria when sh; 
was visiting her uncle and, later on 
her youngest son, who both lived a 
Claremont.—N. M. WooDALL, 1 Ty), 
Cross Roads, Southbourne, Hampshire 


THE HOMING INSTIN®T 
OF HORSES 
S1r,—Countess Edith Sollohub’s arti. 
cle (November 21) recalls to rie 4 
remarkable example of equine horaing 
instinct to which I can bear witne s,__ 

Two of our ponies were soll t 
some people who lived four miles ¢ way 
and who, nine months after the pur. 
chase, moved to another estat: |] 
miles away from here and in a diffe rent 
direction. After at least another aine 
months, possibly a year, these two 
ponies appeared one morning, | ose 
outside our stable yard gate. B«¢ fore 
they could be caught they were dis. 
turbed and they trotted half a nile 
along roads and then turned off into a 
private lane to the field where 18 
months before they had grazed. 

When we spoke to their owners 
over the telephone, we found that 
some time during the previous night’s 
storm the fence to their paddock inad 
been damaged and the ponies escaped. 

Although 11 miles as the crow 
flies is no great distance, the journey, 
either across country, through farms, 
or by road, is very difficult, and 
through country strange to both 
ponies. It also might possibly have 
been done by night, although equall\ 
it could have been done in the early 
hours of daylight GORDON GILBERT, 
Reeves Stud, Penn, Buckinghamshire. 


INSTINCTIVE OR INNATE ? 
S1r,—Countess Edith Sollohub gives an 
interesting description of how horses, 
given their head when their drivers 
were lost owing to bad _ visibility 
found their way home by direct cross- 
country, crows’-flight routes. 

Bees are known to find their way 
home by each individual memorising 
a number of conspicuous landmarks 
within reach of the hive. Obviously 
this could not have been the method 
used by the horses in the two cases 
described, and one wonders whether 
thé horse, moving away from home on 
a twisting, deviating course, has the 
faculty of apprehending, at each point 
as he progresses, the direct line posi- 
tion of that home. He also has the 
faculty of keeping to a course he has 
chosen without circling, as lost humans 
are said to do if without guidance. 

Such a faculty is innate, but it 
does not seem that the word instinctive 
can be applied to its use. Moreover, it 
is probably less well developed in the 
horse than in ocean-going birds. Your 








SURREY 
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A Kodachrome photograph 


A fine city, NORWICH 


This magnificent Cathedral, built by the Normans nearly goo years ago, stands 
today as a testimony to the work of men who were filled with inspiration and 
imagination. Through the centuries it has withstood the ravages of wars, the 
vagaries of men and the test of time. 

It is not surprising that the Norwich Union Insurance Societies, founded over 
150 years ago by men with broad vision and a keen sense of the community’s 
needs, should adopt Norwich Cathedral as their ‘trademark’. Today it is 
recognised throughout the world as a symbol of all that is best in insurance. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 





A print of this advertisement (or any other in the same series) may be vBtained from the Publicity Department 
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readers will no doubt recall how two 
Manx shearwaters were taken from 
their nests on Skokholm Island, South 
Wales, sent by aircraft to Venice and 
liberated over a lagoon. This bird does 
not normally fly in the Mediterranean 
region, nor overland, yet both returned 
to their island homes. One of them 


rose into the air, and, instead of flying 
south and east toward the sea, turned 
inland, making west as if it knew the 
homeward route.—N. ELiot (Lt.-Col., 
Retd.), Bonporteau, Cavalaive-sur-Mer, 
Vay, France. 


from the north, seen across a lake 
which no longer exists. The other is a 
more distant view of the house, show- 
ing the park, and indicates that 
Mr. Legh had laid it out in the pre- 
vailing taste with clumps of trees. In 
the middle of the park can be seen 
two small ornamental buildings, one 
evidently in the Chinese taste. In the 
foreground are fallow deer, goats, some 
blood horses, an aged donkey and 
Mr. Legh himself, accompanied, as in 
each of the four paintings, by a tribe 
of dogs of various breeds. 
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a-top a hedge, that is to say, trim a 
hedge.—JOAN WELLINGTON (Miss), 
Pinkney Farm, Keevil, Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire. 


A SOUTHAMPTON 
MUSEUM 
S1r,—In your issue of November 14 
it is stated in a letter entitled 
A Southampton Museum that 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn once 
stayed at Tudor House, now a 
museum. Local tradition has it that 
they did, but so far no documentary 





TWO VIEWS OF ADLINGTON HALL, CHESHIRE, PAINTED BY JAMES SHRIGLEY ABOUT 1761 


A SELF-PORTRAIT BY 
VAN DYCK 


In reply to the letter from Major 
about the Van Dyck self- 
portrait, illustrated in your issue of 
November 28, there is an identical 
picture here at Holker Hall. It is 
attributed to Van Dyck, though per- 
haps only the head and hands are 
authentic. — RICHARD CAVENDISH, 
Holker Hall, Cark-in-Cartmel, Lanca- 
shire. 


A WAY OF COOKING 
PHEASANTS 


Sir,—I have been interested in the 
recent correspondence on different 
methods of cooking pheasants and am 
tempted to send my recipe. Hang the 
bird well, at this time of year about 
three weeks, then stuff tightly with 
slices of bread and butter (or mar- 
garine). This absorbs the tasty part 
of the inside. Smear the bird over with 
fat and lay slices of bacon or, better 
still, slices of ham fat on the breast. 
Pack up the bird in two thicknesses of 
grease-proof paper, place in a double 
roaster in which you have put a dab 
of fat, and put in the bottom (cool) 
oven of the cooker; if put in after tea 
it will be ready for dinner at eight. 
It will not over-cook and is never dry, 
which is so often the trouble with a 
pheasant. Do not unpack the bird till 
it is time to dish up.—S. S. SaxBy, 


Appleton, Berkshire. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE 
PORTRAITS 


Sir, 
Gerhold 


Sir,—In my articles on Adlington 
Hall, Cheshire, the third of which 


appeared last week, I mentioned the 
four paintings of the house by James 
Shrigley, commissioned by Charles 
Legh after the Georgian additions to 
the building were completed—that is 
to say about 1761. Two of these 
paintings were illustrated in the arti- 
and I send you photographs of 
be of 


cles, 
the other two in case they may 
interest to your readers. 

The 


first one shows the house 





See letter: Country-house Portraits 








It would be interesting to know if 
Shrigley painted other houses in the 
district.—GoORDON NAREs, S.W.1. 


DIALECT WORDS 


Sir,—With reference to Mrs. Adam- 
son’s letter on Wiltshire dialect 
(November 21), shard seems to be 
Wiltshire, and also skilling. The other 
words, I think, are all West Country. 
I was brought up in Gloucestershire 
and always used shrammed, spreathed 
and dap. A friend brought up in 
Somerset has always known plock, 
burnbake and the previous words 
which I knew in Gloucestershire. In- 
cid2ntally, tennis shoes were always 
known as daps in Gloucester and 
Somerset. A new Wiltshire word I 
heard the other day was to barge and 





evidence has been found to verify this. 
It would be interesting to know 
whether there is any definite evidence. 
Apropos of Tudor House Mu- 
seum, this fine example of Tudor 
architecture was rescued from dilapi- 
dation and decay by the late Mr. 
Wi. 4G: Spranger, a great benefactor 
to the town. He had the house 
restored at considerable personal ex- 
pense and then handed it over to the 
town authorities for a small nominal 
sum. It was opened as a town 
museum in 1912 and is a greatly 
treasured possession of Southampton. 
ELstIE M. SANDELL, Hon. Sec., 
Friends of Old Southampton, 44, Winn 
Road, Southampton. 
[Our correspondent of Novem- 
ber 14 is supported by The Little Guide 






to Hampshire (1948), and in the Vic. 
toria County History (1908) “udor 
House is illustrated as “ Henry \ II]’s 
Palace.’’—Ebp.] 


CHICHESTER CATHEDI:AL 
CARVINGS 
S1r,—In Mr. Norman Wymer’s a ticle 
The Hundred of Manhood (No em. 
ber 28) he states that in Chich ster 
Cathedral ‘‘we have traces oi St, 
Wilfrid’s work’’—these being the two 
carved panels now in the south © oir 
aisle, representing the Raising of 
Lazarus, and Christ at Beth ny. 
These are supposed to have _ cen 
brought from Selsey—the ori: nal 
cathedral church founded by St. 
Wilfrid—when the see was transfe red 
to Chichester by William the ( on- 


queror. 
The actual date of these carv 195 
is a matter of some uncertainty : put 


one thing is quite certain—they /. .ve 
nothing to do with St. Wilfrid. is 
work in Sussex was done in the ast 
quarter of the 7th century; ‘he 
carvings are certainly not earlier t:.an 
the middle of the 11th: they may 
be as late as the first quarter of the 
12th. The problem is discussed at 
length in Talbot Rice’s English Art, 
871-1100: this scholar inclines to 
assign them to a date “somewhere 
around 1080,” and thinks them “ very 
near to Saxon art in style and to the 
Saxon period in date.”” One cannot be 
more precise than this. There is no 
evidence that they were brought from 
Selsey, though it is by no means 
impossible or unlikely. Recently some 
further fragments of another carving 
have been found in the bell-tower, 
apparently of the same style and date. 
—Mary C. Moorman (Mrs.), The 
Theological College, Chichester, Sussex. 

[The whole question of the date 
and origin of the Chichester reliefs was 
considered by Dr. G. Zarnecki in a 
paper read to the Royal Archzological 





Institute on December 3. He gave 
ee Soe 
> 
aes 


convincing reasons for assigning t! 
to the first half of the 12th centi y. 


—Ep.} 





Village Food Production.—’ he 
National Federation of Village Fr 
duce Associations, formed in 1951 
further home food production and 
protect and develop village life < 
interests, is appealing for finan 
help and offers of voluntary service 
enable it to extend its activities, whi 
already cover 14 counties. Don 
tions should be sent to the Ho 
Treasurer of the Federation, Mr. =< 
Knowles, Midland Bank, Headingto: 
Oxford, and offers of help to tl 
Assistant Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fitz 
herbert, of South Collingham, Newar! 


Nottinghamshire. 
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Just what the doctor ordered 


Year in and year out reliability, quick starting 
from cold, the restful driving that comes from a 
perfectly adjusted seating position, all-round vision 
and smooth suspension—all this ts generously 


given in a Wolseley and besides, a quiet dignity 


The Wolseley range 

. 66 C3 aS > 
were comprises the “ Six Eighty 
and distinction. Gianacienk inne 
and the recently 
announced 
“Four Forty-Four.” 








-AND THAT’S WHY WE WANT 


WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OSE OR DV 


London Showrooms ; Eustace Watkins Lid., 12, Berkeley Street, W.1 





Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxfcrd and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





THE FIRST AND FINEST LIGHT SIX 


Retaining famous graceful lines + Coupe de Ville when required 

Exceptional all round visibility - Coachbuilt body in aluminium 

A comfortable 85 mph. + With low consumption 2/24 m.p.g, 
Designed for the connoisseur 

Your local agent will arrange a demonstration YOO TOON u os 


Convertible Coupe: 2 or 4 door Saloon 


A.C. GARS LIMITED - THAMES DITTON + SURREY 





DE BATTERIES tieeresu 
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Maximum U.K. prices ; 33/9 per bottle ; 17/7 half bottle: 9/2 qtr. bottl2; 3/7 Miniatures. 








A medium Sherry 


fer all occasions 





REG? TRADE MARK 


ONZALEZ BYASS 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 





SLAMS IN A FOG .j 


Bidding and the Acol System, the new 

book by Terence Reese, is the chapter on 
slam bidding. It starts off well with this wise 
observation : 

“A good understanding of bidding in the 
early rounds, together with ability to value a 
hand, count for a great deal more than slam 
conventions, however ingenious.”’ 

[wo recent examples from a 12-table 
duplicate pairs contest come readily to mind : 

West @ KQ1087 East @ 54 


[2 most controversial section in Modern 


OAQITIS 9 K 1073 
OA2 © 965 
7 & AK62 


The Heart slam was reached at two tables 
only, while the same contract was missed by nine 
of t e twelve East-West pairs on the next hand : 


| ost @ K6 East @ A872 
O KQ8653 9 AQT 
} 8 & 43 
& KQ109 &Al3 


Jn the first hand the bidding invariably 
od with One Spade—Two Clubs. In two 
West visualised a certain game in one of 
najors after a response at the Two level; 
nly needed a solitary key card (Ace of 
es, King of Hearts, King of Diamonds, or 
of Clubs) plus a modest filler such as 
‘e of Spades or Ten of Hearts. Since he 
d his hand,” West proceeded to say as 
1 1 by forcing with Three Hearts. From this 
] East took up the running; he could 
s ly bid less than Five Hearts. With first- 
r i control in Diamonds, West naturally 
cc verted to Six. 

At the other tables West simply bid Two 
H: irts over Two Clubs, and was usually raised 
to Four. Some of the West players passed; 
others made a slam try, but East had already 
stretched his values—apart from which, how 
could he picture a hand good for 12 tricks on 
which West would risk the bidding being 
dropped at Two Hearts? 

In the sequence One Spade—Two Clubs; 
Two Hearts—Four Hearts, the last bid says in 
efiect: “Even with a minimum opening you 
ought to make ten tricks.’”’ Surely the West 
hand is at least two tricks better than a mini- 
mum consistent with his bidding? 


pes 


Nmrtkon 


Most pairs in this contest were using the: 


Culbertson Four-Five No-Trump convention; 
over Four Hearts, some of the West players bid 
Four No-Trumps. This gave East the option 
of jumping to Six, encouraging with Five Hearts, 
or signing off in Five Clubs (the lowest-ranking 
bid suit) if he had no values beyond those 
already shown. East correctly chose the middle 
course, yet West invariably passed over Five 
Hearts. Could there be a clearer case of unfairly 
putting the onus on a partner who had already 
bid his hand to the hilt? 

Why did ten of the West players bid a 
mere Two Hearts on the second round? 
Because they were obsessed with one of the 
shibboleths of the day: ‘“‘You’ve got to go 
carefully with a misfit in partner’s suit.’”’” Even 
when he heard of a beautiful fit in Hearts, West 
was still haunted by that singleton Club ! 

As for the second hand, West opened One 
Heart and East temporised with One Spade in 
the hope of learning something from West’s 
rebid—there was no need to rush into Three 
No-Trumps with the Diamond suit wide open. 
Roughly two-thirds of the West players then 
rose to the occasion with the stultifying bid of 
Two Hearts. 

One of the early Acol slogans was : ‘‘ Don’t 
make the same bid in a similar sequence on two 
widely different hands.”’ Reverting to the first 
example, West would also rebid Two Hearts 
over Two Clubs on a hand of this type : 

@210873 QQJ95 OAK2 7 

Surely his actual hand, with 16 points and 
two excellent five-suits, is worth distinguishing 
from this 12-point minimum ? 

On the second example, West would make 
the same rebid of Two Hearts over One Spade 
on a distributional hand such as this : 


@36YK108653 OA &Q954 


How is East to know? He must allow for 
something like the above minimum after West’s 
discouraging rebid and can do no more than bid 
game in Hearts. I need scarcely add that West 
justified his underbid with another hoary 
adage : ‘‘How can you make anything but a 
minimum rebid after opening without an Ace 
in your hand?” Do such players ever ask 
themselves what East is supposed to do after 
scratching up a Spade response on a hand like 
this : 

@A872 Y9J9 O 10643 h&J32 

Must he take the blame for missing a cold 
game if he passes over Two Hearts? 

West’s alternative rebids and the subse- 
quent developments must be shelved for lack 
of space, but the main lesson has been brought 
out. Both slams were missed through inept 
bidding in the early rounds. In each case 
West’s rebid of Two Hearts showed that he was 
incapable of valuing his hand. 

In his opening statement, therefore, Terence 
Reese could not have put the case better. Most 
slams can be reached without the aid of con- 
ventions, but we need a standby for checking 
up on controls when we run short of bidding 
space. Acol players have always favoured the 
Culbertson version of the Four No-Trump 
convention. 

My first example hand gives an idea of the 
scope of this bid. If Blackwood is used, East 
is bound to the specific response of Five 
Diamonds. He shows his one Ace, but has no 
say in the choice of the final contract, and West 
has to guess in the light of this scanty informa- 
tion. When the Culbertson method is used, it 
is East who virtually makes the decision. He 
does at least know that West has a certain 
combination of key cards—either three Aces, 
or two Aces and at least one King in a bid suit. 
Blackwood cannot convey this message. 

Without going into a long exposition of the 
Culbertson bid’s merits in the hand of an 
experienced partnership, one feature must be 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


stressed. In many slam-hunting sequences the 
time will come for one player to bid Four 
No-Trumps. If he chooses to make some other 
slam try, the reason is usually obvious—he 
lacks the qualifications for the more informative 
call. 

In Acol, or any other sensible system, Four 
No-Trumps is used in its” natural sense far 
more often than as a conventional identification 
of controls. But in certain sequences, such as 
those involving a forcing take-out, it has always 
been accepted that the opener must not be 
deprived of his right to check up on controls, 
even when there has not been time to agree on a 
suit. In Modern Bidding and the Acol System, 
however, Reese has gone berserk. The Four- 
Five No-Trump convention, with its positive 
and negative implications, has virtually been 
relegated to the attic. 

The practical effect of the new Reese 
doctrine is seen in this example from the match 
against Iceland at Dublin : 


West @& Q East @ KJ75 
Oo KQ962 Y 104 
6 0932 & AK10754 
&AK3 9 


With East-West item the bidding 
by Schapiro (East) and Reese started with One 
Diamond—Two Hearts; Three Diamonds— 
Four Diamonds. East now saw fit to make a 
slam try and bid Five Clubs—why, no one 
knows, for it left, West with the bare choice of 
signing off in the agreed suit with Five Diamonds, 
or of bidding Six Diamonds or the equivalent. 

The hand normally presents no problem. 
East has not bid Four No-Trumps, so two of 
the key cards required for a slam are clearly 
missing. But Four No-Trumps in this sequence, 
according to Reese, is not conventional. The 
slam might still be a lay-down. So West con- 
verted to Six Diamonds, and in an awful silence 
South led out two Aces. At the other table, 
playing the despised Blackwood, the Icelanders 
stopped safely in game. 





CROSSWORD No. 1193 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1193, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Tuesday, December 23, 1952 
{ 2 3 4 5 6 





26 (27 





ACROSS 
One might expect two to make the rear half 


9. Arctic ass (anagr.) (9) 
10. An architectural term to take in one’s stride 


(5) 

11. They do the work (6) 

12. Ducal vehicle (8) 

13. Obliterate (6) 

15. Not a summer missile (8) 

18. Without a domino, perhaps (8) 

19. They take the breath away and can be 
deafening (6) 

21. Would he object to a red rag in the pond? (8) 

23. Gold, by Jove ! (6) 

26. A possessor of a university degree at home, 
forcibly ! (5) 

27. For the five o’clock al fresco (9) 

28. Imperfect fagade? But the back may be 
intact (12) 


7 


DOWN 


. She-goat (anagr.) (7) 
2. Sevor turned Scandinavian (5) 
3. Hills of the West (9) 


1 
2 
20 3 
4. “O! had I but followed the——!”’ 
5 
6 
7 


said 
Sir Andrew (4) 
5. Give credit to the fish in doing so (8) 
3}. Four-fifths of 26 is a German one (5) 
. Doubtless, it is preferred to a cold collation in 
the chicken run (3, 4) 
8. Revolvers on the chimney tops: 
might be S.P.C.A. (8) 
14. There is nothing strange about this spirit (8) 
16. Musical instrument in water (5, 4) 
17. Was the father of half a score who naturally 
were (8) 
18. Chide a bird that having got up gets con- 


the result 








(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


PRON cs Sak hoe Me eno sede adniscdsus biaice Fe ancueegexubeponusacenetones 


SOLUTION TO No. 1192. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


tenes 22. 


Souelows 25. 


fused (7) 
20. Yes, ring, and out the squirt will come (7) 
“Is there anyone 2?” asked the song- 
writer about Dinah Lee (5) 

24. The driver may cause a break with it (5) 
Desert gully (4) 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 

States. 








which appeared in the issue of December 12, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, The other cheek; 10, Nodules; 11, Dustier; 
12 and 13, Ironworks; 14, Calm; 17, In story; 18, Newnham; 
19, Ewe lamb; 22, Frinton; 24, Iran; 25 and 26, Hit or miss; 
DOWN.— 


29, Abolish; 30, Machine; 31, Predominantly. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1191 is 
Major Alex Grant, 
Princes Place, 


2, Hideous; 3, Oily; 4, History; 5, Redskin; 6, Hash; 7, Epitaph; 


8, Infinitesimal; 9, Prime Minister; 15, Coram; 16, Swain; 
20, Enamour; 21, Brixham; 22, Footman; 23, Trivial; 27, Hind; 


28, Scan. 


Closworth, 
Yeovil, Somerset. 
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THINK OF CATTLE- 
AND CONCENTRATE! 
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And the best concentrate is B.F.P. No. 6. Here is a concentrate made ” from 
rem 
from home-grown dried grass and lucerne plus cereals and oilcakes, in jal 
hov 
casily-handled Cube form. B.F.P. No. 6 Cubes are a consistent int 
ANALYSIS: oi 3.5%; Albs. (Protein) 17.5% ; “ 
concentrate — consistent in materials, in quality, in price and in yield. Easily digested Fibre 19% and adequate minerals, be 
Feed them regularly to all classes of stock and reap the reward in DISEASE PROTECTION: «41 2.F-P. = 
. . cubes are packed in strong, hygienic paper sacks which ar a 
consistently better results. Regular supplies are obtainab!e through your re ee eee 4 
non-returnable. { 
local merchant at the rate of 3 cwt. for every cereal cattle coupon. : 
* If you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies, please write or ’ phone: 
: 
BRITISH FIELD PRODUCTS LIMITED, WALSINGHAM 5, NORFOLK - 
th 
TELEPHONE: WALSINGHAM 321-4 : 
w! 
. also ask for new descriptive booklets. It 


co! 
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For those without main drainage the oy 
Destrol Chemical Water Closets pro- hun 
SH duce sanitation of an urban standard of = 
Pw : J comfort wherever installed. No other met 
Pat. apblied for SS ——— we 
—— system has all these advantages :— defi 
cree 
De L Model, Retail Price, : se 
ce 8.10.0. COMPLETELY =SAFE FROM HARMFUL : ee 
aa a BACTERIA . yh ~ oe 

The De-Luxe Mode! with water-flush ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM INSECTS AND ; Bu 
(i/;ustrated) resembles in appear- PESTS ——. [’ 
ance and in use a normal wat NDENT OF WATER SUPPLIES : se 
; 7 . + @ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 7 ins.; Eaves 6 ft. 0 ins. Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. las 
closet. There is aiso a simpler SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE Length from 6 ft. | in. Can be extended to any length in multiples of ee 

iaadied fina. deter fied Hy 2 ft. wide glass - Supplied with sliding door, roof ventilators, glass, 
‘wine . U0 WATTS IES" DOES NOT HARM THE SKIN OR THE putty and erection booklet - To prevent damage to glass, metal pe 
efficient from a practical point of SOIL panels are fitted at ground level all round - Also available: Side pri 
a EE ee ventilators, staging supports, shelf brackets, dividing partitions, sell 
view which is suitable for cottages, NO MANUAL EMPTYING training wire Hing PP & P Ja 
etc. @ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: deg 
ODOURLESS I ft. 2 ins. front and | ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 7 
4 ft. 0 ins. - Clear horticultural glass secured by putty and clips - Top ‘a 
Apply for full information to: DEPT. D held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. has 
Full particulars will be sent on application. a 
the 
DESTROL SALES LIMITED Made by : 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX ju 
402, SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, Enquiries to: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., EVINGTON es 
R LONDON, €.C.2 VALLEY ROAD, LEICESTER a 
egd. Trade Mark i 
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EARLY FROSTS 


HEN a spell of hard frost 
W cones early in the winter 
some farmers are caught with 
otatoes and sugar-beet out in the 
open without good enough protection 
to save damage. In the last few days 
the sugar factories have had to deal 
with some frosted beet that was lying 
beside the road waiting for loading 
permits and in several cases I know 
the {factories have given extra permits 
immediately to get this beet shifted. 
Frosred beet holds up the machinery 
in the factories, and the sooner it can 
be d_alt with the better. Beet still in 
the .round does not take much harm 
fron a short spell of frost, and it is 
rem. kable also how potatoes that 
hav. not been lifted will escape 
dam ze. But I can never understand 
how ny farmer can still have potatoes 
int! ground at the end of November, 
exc of course when the autumn has 
bee: >xceptionally wet and he has not 
bee able to get on to the ground to 
clee the crop. Early winter frost 
st ploughing for a time, but it 
’ benefits the ground that has 
y been turned over, and this 
\ n exceptionally big acreage was 
1 ied early. I always think, too, 
t sharp frost at the beginning of 
inter does a power of good to 
istures where there are rough 
ss of old herbage that is un- 
ble to stock. A frost seems to 
n this, and the cattle and sheep 
V yw eat it. Such stuff cannot 
I iny high feeding value, but it 
n to be cleared for the sake of the 
p re if the field is to continue in 
gi and it is better out of the way if 
the land is to be ploughed in the 
spy ag. Now is the time to have soil 
sai ples taken, particularly lime tests, 
where rough patches show in pasture. 
It surprising how much the lime 
content can vary from one part of a 
fieli to another, and this may be the 
limiting factor in output. 


a Vv 


Pigs on Penicillin 

OR some time the Agricultural 

Research Council has been experi- 
menting with penicillin and aureo- 
mycin to see if antibiotics will hasten 
the fattening of pigs. It has been 
found that pigs treated in this way 
fatten faster and take 5 per cent. less 
food to reach bacon weight. Further 
trials on a field scale are now to be 
made, and several farmers are co- 
operating. The Medical Research 
Council have been consulted, and 
they say the addition of penicillin to 
the diet of pigs entails no risk to 
human beings who eat the pigmeat. 
Here again we find that the further 
we get away from nature in our treat- 
ment of livestock the more ingenious 
we have to be in making good the 
deficiencies which artificial conditions 
create. Let pigs root about in a cattle 
yard and we need not trouble about 
penicillin. 


Butter Buyers 


| is a strange state of affairs when 
Eire buys butter from New 
Zealand. I see she bought 6,000 tons 
last year. Yet we formerly looked to 
Ireland to send butter here. New 
Zealand has been developing fresh 
markets for her butter because other 
countries are willing to pay higher 
prices than we do, and she has been 
selling to Canada, Panama, Italy, 
Jamaica, Southern Rhodesia, the 
Philippines and Germany as well as 
Eire. Curiously enough New Zealand 
has also been selling cheese to Canada 
and the United States. This business 
has the attraction of earning dollars, 
but it is surprising that Canada and 








the United States have been buyers. 
-anada prides herself on making high- 
juality Cheddar cheese, and I under- 
stand she has a surplus that she would 
ike to sell to us if we had the dollars 
<0 buy. 


Agricultural Education 


ORD CARRINGTON now takes 
the chair of a working party set 
up by the Minister of Agriculture to 
sort out the relations between local 
authorities and the N.A.A.S., both of 
which have a responsibility for agri- 
cultural education. The local educa- 
tion authorities run the farm institutes 
and the N.A.A.S. provides further 
technical education for farmers. There 
is a good deal of unnecessary duplica- 
tion in the counties and some officials 
are working at cross-purposes. It will 
be much better in England and Wales 
when we return to the straightforward 
system which has been retained in 
Scotland, where the agricultural 
colleges teach the rising generation of 
agriculturists and at the same time 
give farmers advice on their day-to- 
day problems. The colleges and farm 
institutes are the natural centres for 
technical advice. 


Investment in Agriculture 
HEN Mr. R. J. Charlton, Vice- 
President of the N.F.U., spoke 

to the Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Club at Grimsby he gave 
some telling figures of the amount of 
investment required to step up food 
production in a big way. A million 
extra cattle represented an investment 
by farmers of £40 million; another 
million and a half acres under the 
plough represents an investment by 
the farmers concerned of another £30 
million, and so it goes on. Accord- 
ingly the farmer must be allowed to 
earn and keep enough capital in 
business to make expansion possible, 
and Mr. Charlton urged that the 
political parties should agree to stick 
to a 10-year programme of expansion. 
He made this further point. “It is no 
good investing money in agriculture 
if we cannot get people to stay in the 
country. Country people are no longer 
prepared to be second-class citizens. 
We have to replace the standard of 
the well, the earth closet, the oil lamp 
and the bicycle ride on long winter 
evenings, by the standard of modern 
sanitation, piped water supply, elec- 
tricity and a bus service at least two 
days in the week. It means good 
village schools, so the children will not 
suffer in their opportunities if they 
stay in the village. Switch them off to 
the town schools and they will get an 
itch for the bright lights and many 
will never come back.”’ 


World Wheat Prices 


T is.to the credit of the Inter- 

national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers that the International 
Wheat Agreement has continued to 
this day. Its term expires next July, 
and I.F.A.P. is anxious about the 
future. World wheat production has 
greatly increased during the last 50 
years, and much of the export trade 
has not been done on business terms. 
About 55 per cent. of the exports of 
United States wheat has been in the 
form of gifts or grants, and no one 
can say how long this charitable 
attitude to the poorer countries will 
continue. I.F.A.P. takes the view 
that the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, by which exporting and import- 
ing countries agree on quantities and 
prices, may disappear and _inter- 
national trade in wheat may revert to 
cut-throat competition—not between 
private traders, but between Govern- 
ments. We shall not know the 
attitude of the United States to these 
problems until the new President has 
been installed and gets his team to 
work. So far the American Govern- 
ment, mainly at the instigation of the 
farmers’ organisations, have given 
staunch support to the International 
Wheat Agreement, which has proved a 
stabilising factor in world trade. Many 
would be sorry to see it go. 
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A CENTURY 


and Thirty-eight Years 
in Scientific 
Seed Production 








Let us quote you for the latest TH E B E ST THAT 'C) ROW 
GRASS and CLOVER SEED PRE- 


SCRIPTIONS, ENSILAGE MIXTURES, FIELD KALES and other valuable crops 
from selected strains. Write for free copy of our FARMER’S ANNUAL. 
For Garden Seeds ask for TOOGOOD’s GARDENERS’ ANNUAL. 


TOOGOOD & SONS LTD., SOUTHAMPTON 











GLEAMING WHITE WALLS 
THAT LAST CLEAN 
FOR YEARS! 


More and more farmers are using SILEXINE Plastic 
Emulsion Coating as they find it betver and cheaper to 
maintain a clean, hygienic wall surface by hosing down 
a S.P.E.C. finish than by continual limewashing. S.P.E.C. 
gives a perfect, protective finish to old or new concrete, 
plaster or brickwork. It dries in one hour and after 
seventy-two hours can be pressure hosed or scrubbed 
without the slightest damage to its surface. 

Send for full details and colour chart. We shall also be 


pleased to send particulars of SILEXINE STONE PAINT, 
the ideal protective and decorative finish for exterior walls. 


$.P.E.C. SILEXINE PLASTIC EMULSION COATING 
SILEXINE PAINTS LIMITED. Richford Street, London, W.6 
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and there’s just a little more to it than that. Two virtues are peculiar to certain high-grade Jamaica. 
cigars. Mildness—notable mildness—without sacrifice of character and flavour. And the very convenient 


attribute of being equally good to smoke in the smaller sizes. The wisest choice 1s still . .. La Tropical. 


LA TROPICAL «~~ 


Finest Jamaica Cigars 


In cedar boxes of 10, 25 and 50. Incartons of 
5. In all the usual sizes from 2/8d upwards. 
Petitas |/6d. Also singly in exclusive 
screw-capped aluminium tubes from 3/3d. 
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CIGARS FOR CHRISTMAS 2 

PRAY C 
ere 
PLR 


them wisely... 


Make your choice the finest imported Jamaica. You’ll get no finer cigars than these—no matter whence; 
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| The ideal gift 


| for all occasions ... 





A BOX OF ALLWOOD’S 
CUT CARNATIONS 


always just right and appreciated at all times 
DIRECT FROM 
THE LARGEST GROWERS 


and dispatched by experts, the flowers arrive 

fresh as the dew in the morning. Specially 

selected colours or unique mixed shades, which 
are not seen in the Florists’ Shops. 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 
LET US QUOTE YOU FOR A 
REGULAR SUPPLY WEEKLY 
Quantity in box according to prevailing 
wholesale market prices. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY— 
THE BEST! 


Write for Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 





Carnation Specialists (Dept. 15) 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


ABINGDON 







NEEDLELOOM 


WIDE WOOLLEN 
CARPETING 





29 6 


| PER YARD 





OF FULL 5+ in. 
WIDTH 


IVE PLAIN COLOURS 


SEND 1!- IN STAMPS FOR PATTERNS & FULL PARTICULARS 


VINEYS ( CARPETS ) ABINGDON-ON-THAMES 


A personal visit to our showrooms is stil! better 











Phone: Wivelsfield 32 & 62 








‘PERFORMS. Models with 12”, 16 and 





DO IT BETTER WITH A 


& 





with ample éj 


POWER 


for every job ! 
Cheapest to buy FOR THE WOF © IT 


22” Tillers. Write for Catalogue and 
tell us how much LAND you have and 
the CROPS you grow. We can the: ad- 
vise you without loss of time, and arr-nge 
a demonstration. Excellent PAY AS- 
YOU-GROW terms 


CLIFFORD AERO & AUTO LID. 





















Agricultural Division 
(Sales Dept. 98) Cranmore Boulevard, 
Shirley, Birmingham. Tel: SHirley 2274 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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“A CATALOGUE OF 
DISASTER 


HE need to give individual and 
sympathetic consideration to 
the many who, having sub- 
mitted claims for loss of development 
yalue under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, took the amount of 
their agreed claim into consideration 
wher buying or selling land has been 
stressed by Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve, one-time chairman of the Central 
Lan’ Board. The following letter 
from a reader gives some indication of 
the embarrassment that has _ been 
caus-d to many as a result of the 
rece>t amendments to the Act. 


B UGHT HIGH, SOLD LOW 


SHOULD be obliged,”’ the letter 

vegins, “if you would call atten- 
tion .o the appalling position of those 
of who, like me, have borrowed 
mo: y to buy farms at a high price, 
rely 1g on aclaim on the Development 
Fur to bring it to an economic one. 
In: 7 case, not only have I bought a 
farr at a high price, but I have also 


sol. house at a low one, retaining an 
agr iclaim on the Fund. 

In the summer,”’ the letter con- 
ti , “it was announced that we 
sl | get 80 per cent. of our agreed 
cla 3. Relying on a payment b 
ne July of upwards of £10,000, I 
W m with improvements which I 
d know how to pay for, let alone 
al how to repay my loan. I would 


fu: er point out that the Government 
va. -r induced me to claim on what he 
cal i ‘deferment,’ which I took to 
me a that it would be many years 
bef: re I could develop all my land. 
No’- my claims have been ‘deferred’ 
anc it seems very doubtful if I shall 
live to receive any payments. 

“To sell part of this farm, if it 
we:e possible,’’ ends this catalogue of 
dis»ster, ‘“‘would spoil it and depre- 
cia‘e the rest; to sell the lot and buy 
another at an agricultural price would 
be prohibitive in expense, and also at 
any rate for the time being I very 
much doubt if the farm will fetch 
more than its agricultural value.” 


POSITION NOT DESPERATE 
HE position in which the writer 
finds himself is no doubt unfortun- 

ate, but not, perhaps, as desperate as 

it might appear at first sight. So far as 
his farm is concerned, it is evident 
from the amount of the agreed claim 
that it has valuable development 
rights, and if the owner were called 
upon to realise the money he has 
borrowed, he could go to the local 
planning authority and apply to 
develop that part of the land to which 
the claim refers. If his request were 
turned down, he would be paid (to- 
wards the end of 1954) the full 
amount of his agreed claim plus 
accrued interest since July 1, 1948, the 

Appointed Day of the 1947 Act. 

Alternatively, if permission were 

granted and he did not wish to 

develop the land himself, he could offer 
it at an unrestricted price and buy 
purely agricultural land, using the 
difference in price to reimburse himself 
for the money spent on the first farm. 


DEFERRED CLAIMS 


S° far, so good. The passage in the 
letter that baffles me is that which 
refers to a ‘‘deferment.’’ The normal 
interpretation of a deferred claim is a 
claim that was scaled down by the 
district valuer because some of the 
land involved was not ripe for de- 
velopment at the time the claim was 
made. In this case, however, the 
writer took over an agreed claim when 
1e bought the farm, and once a claim 








‘as been agreed, the White Paper 
sting the amendments states, it 
ill be met in full when development 
refused. There is, however, one 


exception, and that is where it says, 
“. . . provision will be made to ensure 
that no claim for compensation shall 
lie when planning provision is refused 
solely on the grounds that develop- 
ment is premature.’’ And that, per- 
haps, is the type of deferment to 
which the writer refers. Even so, he is 
not without hope of realising the 
development value of his land, for the 
same paragraph of the White Paper 
adds that “it may be desirable to 
provide that in specified circum- 
stances payment of compensation up 
to the full amount of the claim shall 
confer an option to acquire the land.”’ 


FAIR ENOUGH 


URNING from the farm bought at 

a high price to the house sold at 
a low price, in this case also the writer 
has kept his claim; he has nothing with 
which to reproach himself. ‘‘ Succes- 
sive Governments,’ says the White 
Paper, ‘‘have urged landowners that 
they should sell land at existing use 
value, keeping their claim on the fund. 
Where an owner did this the claim 
ought to be paid as soon as the amend- 
ing legislation is passed, just as claims 
are to be paid where land has been 
bought at existing use value by a 
public authority.”’ Admittedly the 
writer does not say that he sold the 
land—presumably land was involved, 
in view of the fact that a claim was 
agreed—at existing use value, and if 
he sold at a price somewhere between 
existing use value and unrestricted 
value he will receive ‘only so much 
of the claim as is needed to make up 
the price already received for the land 
to the amount of the 1947 unrestricted 


value.’’ But that, .after all, is fair 
enough. 
£36,700 FOR CUSWORTH HALL 
FURNISHINGS 
HE weeks immediately before 


Christmas are usually quiet so far 
as the property market is concerned, 
and this year has been no exception. 
But if no really notable house has 
changed hands recently, Messrs. Hollis 
and Webb’s sale of the contents of 
Cusworth Hall, the late Lady Isabella 
Battie-Wrightson’s home, near Don- 
caster, was certainly an occasion for 
those interested in antique furniture, 
and it yielded a total of £36,700. 
Among the individual prices paid were 
2,300 gns. for a set of eight early 
Georgian mahogany chairs with con- 
temporary woolwork upholstery, and 
1,100 gns. for a set of Chippendale 
mahogany chairs upholstered in 
tapestry. A Georgian mahogany 
dining-room table went for 380 gns., 
a pair of Chippendale mahogany card- 
tables for 240 gns., and a Queen Anne 
bookcase for 400 gns. 

The highest individual price paid 
for plate was 1,900 gns. for a gold 
presentation cup dating from 
George I. Two pairs of silver entrée 
dishes, also dating from George I’s 
reign, fetched £230, and three pairs 
of sauce tureens, of the same period, 
£315. The porcelain included a 
Crown Derby dinner service which 
changed hands at 95 gns., and the 
outstanding feature of a valuable 
collection of books was an Atlas Major 
by De Wit which sold for £145. 


WHERE HAMPDEN FELL 


HOUSE that may not be of 

great importance architecturally, 
but which has_ strong historical 
associations, is the Dower House, at 
Easington, South Oxfordshire, which 
has been sold by Messrs. E. J. Brooks 
and Son. It stands on the edge of 


Chalgrove Field where John Hamp-_ 


den, who defied Charles I’s “ship 
money” tax, was mortally wounded 
in 1643. PROCURATOR. 
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SEVILLE CATHEDRAL, SPAIN — 
from the Patio de “ Banderas‘ in the Alkazar 


Spain’s rich heritage of fine 
architecture 1s exemplified by 
the magnificence of Seville 
Cathedral. Equally noteworthy 
are the sherries of Spain. 
DRY SACK —an outstanding 
example—is matured, 
bottled and shipped by 
Williams & Humbert to / 2 
the leading markets of < 


the world. Sa 


SEETHING LANE + LONDON E.C.3 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD - 35 














Good Scotch Whisky is the friendliest of all spirits, mellow, 
kindly stimulating, a smoothly satisfying drink for all occasions. 
Its superlative merit is due to the unique virtues inherent in 
its production which cannot be imitated, and the scrupulous 
care taken in its blending and maturing by the great distillers 
of Scotland. So stick to Scotch—and give ita name... 


Don’t be Vague 
ask for 






NO FINER WHISKY 


GOES INTO ANY BOTTLE 
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This year, ready for Christmas 










Year : 1953 





**His book is without equal as a record of 
trian world of today.” —u. M. LLEWELLYN, sU 


“Col. Lyon, himself a wonderful horse 
people to give us the benefit of their experi 
not only know their subject brilliantly 
possess also a genius for making it of 


interest. A better present at the price at 





SOME OF THE FEATURES 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT HELSINKI, Gran 
Nations: Harry Llewellyn and Tony Collings * 
ENGLAND : Humphrey Guiness * BADMINTON T 


NATIONAL STUD: C. C. Hall 
Flat Racing in America, Young Competitors, and W 


72 pages of action photographs—the best of the year. 
of all important race and show results. 


Book reviews, etc. 


The Horseman’s 


Edited by Lt.-Col. W. E. Lyon 


the eques- 
NDAY TIMES 
man, gets 
ence, who 


but who 
absorbing 
this time 


of year would be hard to find.”-—sportinG LIFE 





d Prix Des 
POLO IN 
HREE DAY 


EVENT: W. E. Lyon * TULLY, HOME OF THE IRISH 
* THE RACING SEASON 
UNDER BOTH RULES: John Hislop * And many other articles 
on the Show Jumping Season, Point to Point, The Showground, 


inter Sports. 
Appendices 
15s. 
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your Christmas 
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Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


Give him Embassy Cigars this year .. . 


“2 
N compliment to your friend’s taste. . 


male ! 


due 
fit tribute 


- (\ to your own. These top-grade cigars with the mild 
Is J - Havana flavour are inspired 
od +. gifts indeed, 
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W. D. & H.O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & !reland), ltd. 
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NEW BOOKS 





ONCE wrote that all the great 
I disputes and persecutions of the 

churches have been about theology, 
not religion. Theology embodies what 
you “believe in,’ or think you do. 
Religion is what you live by. 

Dr. C. A. Alington, towards the 
end of a long life, seems to have come 
to much the same conclusion. In A 
Dean’s Apology (Faber, 12s. 6d.) he 
writes : “Christian doctrine exists to 
create the Christian life, and any 
particular doctrines . . . have only a 
secondary and relative value according 
as they help us to live it. This suggests 
the distressing conclusion that almost 
all Christian disputes have been, and 


(Faber, 


with relatively un- 
If we confess, as 


are, concerned 
important subjects. 
we surely must, that the religion of a 
learned Cardinal and that of an ignor- 
ant Salvationist are judged, in the 
sight of God, not by the quantity of 
their respective belief, but by its 
quality—that is to say by the effect 
which it produces in their daily lives— 
we are, in fact, confessing the relative 
unimportance of sectarianism,whether 
it be the ancient and magnificent 
sectarianism of Rome or the humble 
sectarianism 
street corner.”’ 
The theme of this book, if I may 
condense it into a perhaps unpardon- 
able brevity, is that religion is not 
seeing 


which preaches at a 


something to be “ explained,”’ 
that “Christianity has more in com- 
mon with poetry than with 
but to be made manifest in the actions 


of a good life. 


CREEDS AND THEIR DANGERS 
Creeds have their place, but they 
have also their dangers. The casket of 
a creed is perhaps not the best con- 
tainer for the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth. The world to-day is hungry, 
harassed, anxious and_ bloodstained 


law,”’ 





because of nothing but an argument 
about political and economic creeds, 
and I imagine that most of the hungry 
sheep who look up and are not fed are 
saying in their hearts “A plague on 
both your houses.”” The spectacle 
should provide warning enough to the 
churches, and there is wisdom in Dr. 
Alington’s argument that “we are 
much more concerned to preach 
sermons and to write books in explana- 
tion of the Creeds than in exposition 
of the good news which Christ brought 
and of the new life which He expected 
His followers to lead.’’ 

It is the absence of this “new 
life’’ that causes Dr. Alington dismay. 
“Would it be wrong to say,’’ he asks, 
“that the vast majority of those who 
profess and call themselves Christians 
in this country limit their obligation to 
the acceptance of certain doctrines?” 





This leads Dr. Alington to enquire 


SEARCHLIGHT ON 
RELIGION 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 
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A DEAN’S APOLOGY. By C. A. Alington 












what is the mark of this new li 

should make a Christian a di 

sort of person from one who is 
Christian. He argues it out 

thing like this. The most o! 
instinct of a human being i 
instinct of self-preservation. Ye 
by side with this, is the odd pa 
that what men most admire is c¢ 
which flies in the face of this uni 
instinct. This admiration is 

an instinct, overriding the « 
“The most characteristic, anc 
most surprising, instinct which 
possesses is his belief that disr 
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of self is the greatest of virtues 
Whence comes this, and what is jt 
214) 


12s. 6d.) 


CALL IT EXPERIENCE By Erskine Caldwell 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


AMBUSH FOR THE HUNTER. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


THE BOY WHO SAW TO-MORROW. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
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By F. L. Green 


By Ian Niall 


if not a revelation of the nature of 
God? When this God-given instinct 
overrides the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, a man has entered into the “ new 
life.”’ 

So that, when it is effectual, 
a Christian life means disregard of self, 
not as a tough and penitential way of 
living, but as something which comes 
with a happy inevitability. What the 
Gospels call “serving the brethren.” 
Dr. Alington writes: “There is no 
conceivable doubt that (so far as 
conduct is concerned) Love was the 
moral message which Christ came to 
bring, or that it was the test which He 
proposed for His disciples : a faith: in 


Him preached without emphasis on 
this obligation is sterile.’’ It was 
after Jesus had given his examp'e of 
humble service by washing the 
disciples’ feet that He said: “!' ye 
know these things, happy are -e // 
ye do them.’’ All through this an. ‘ysis 
it is on the importance of Cc ing, 
following, knowing—if you lik, on 
religion being the outcome of the: ogy 
—that Dr. Alington insists. 
THE HEART OF THE MAT’ ER 
It is good to find such me ‘ers 
discussed in the clear unpeda: gic 
prose that we have here. The be ‘is 
easy to read, and I hope it wi be 
widely read. It says a lot that 1 eds 
saying, and says it in a way that y- 
one can understand. It is odd iat 


one needs toemphasise that, butso -is 
We have travelled a long way—t 
wards—from the time when Chris -i¢ 
truth was first expounded in si: 5le 
words to simple men on the seas *¢ 
and in the cornfields. It was 1 
something designed to move the h t 
and affect the life. Too often no: :t 
seems designed to secure a univer: VY 
doctorate. We could well do wit a 
bit more of Billy Bray and bit les: of 
Niebuhr. Dr. Alington is rigit: 
religion has much more in comn 
with poetry than with systemati-ed 
thought. When Tennyson wrote of 
“believing where we cannot prove” 
he had the heart of the matter, 
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pecially if we understand that the 
art has its reasons as well as the 
ead. Anyway, this must end on a 
yrsonal word te Dr. Alington: a 
vord of thanks for a book that 
rejoiced me and did me good. 


UCCESS AND ITS PENALTIES 

Mr. Erskine Caldwell, who writes 
‘allt Experience (Hutchinson, 12s.6d.), 
is best known as an American novel- 
His first published novel was 


ist. 
Tobacco Road. In this present book, 
which is a record of his life as a writer, 


he tells us that it didn’t do well. ‘“ The 
advance royalty was barely earned, 
meant there was slight prospect 


whic! 
of mv receiving any money from it 
that “ear, and I could not keep from 
worr ‘ng about how I was going to 
supp t my family.” However, odd 
and — nexpected things happen in the 
worl of books. (Don’t forget that 
Benr tt’s Old Wives Tale was a“ flop”’ 
intl | country till America discovered 
it). 

ymebody thought Tobacco Road 
cou! be turned into a play, and that 
was one. The critics were not im- 


pres 1 when it appeared on Broad- 
wa\ “It was generally believed that 
the oduction would have a life of 
on me or two weeks.’’ But the 


( was turned, and then nothing 


c top it. “When it finally closed 
i had a continuous run in New 
\ if seven and a-half years.’’ Both 
i ince and England the play ran 


f re than a year, and it appeared 
13 other countries. 

nd so, financially, Mr. Caldwell 
he thing to complain about. (One 
of 5 books, in a cheap edition, sold 
5,6: ),000 copies in four years.) He 
wa. oon up to the ears in the fantastic 
wo: din which a successful writer can 
become engaged if he wishes to do so; 
a world in which long-distance tele- 
phone calls summon you to Holly- 
wood, or send you to some spot where 
a fiim is “on location,”’ or launch you 
forth on a lecture-tour or a “ bond- 
selling’? expedition. It all sounds 
dreadful—the secretaries, the aero- 
planes, the “ reserved accommodation”’ 
on trains and in hotels; not a bit like a 
quiet old man doing his best with the 
resources of his own mind at Max Gate, 
Dorchester. 

It is with all this side 
modern writing game that Mr. Cald- 
well’s book There is 
nothing of his personal life in it. One 
thing that must be admired is his 
resolution. Having thrown up his job 
as a reporter in Atlanta, determined to 
live as a writer of books, he endured 
years of labour and poverty before the 
tide turned for him. Anyone thinking 
of following his example would do 
well to read this book and find out 
what may be involved, bearing in 
mind the possibility that it may not 
end, as it did for Mr. Caldwell, in cakes 
and ale. 


of the 


is concerned. 


CAVIAR AND CHAMPAGNE 


He visited Russia, found that 
several of his books had been published 
there, and that, so long as he spent the 
money in the country, he was entitled 
He did this at a 
caviar 


to draw his roubles. 
ceremony where “iced black 
was served in large crystal bowls; and 
soon waiters were bringing in pink and 
white champagne.” Caviar followed 
caviar. “The supply of iced cham- 
pagne seemed likewise to be unlimited. 
Towards evening, chocolate candy and 





syrupy Georgian coffee were served.” 
Then “a cashier and his assistant 
‘ntered the conference-room carrying 
sundled roubles.’’ If this is how the 
roletariat dictates to its bosses, who 
in complain ? 
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THE SPY AND THE CHEMIST 

In any novel by Mr. F. L. Green 
you will find phrases that show the 
author to have a penetrating mind. 
In Ambush for the Hunter (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) you will find “ Her 
commonsense was alert and far- 
sighted enough to discern the inner 
stupidity of evil,’’ and concerning one 
of those modern smart-alecks who 
have plenty of brains and energy, but 
who can’t resist the little shady tricks 
that spring from self-interest, he 
speaks of “the energetic chaos of his 
character.”’. The novel is about a 
woman spy, sent, in the guise of a 
refugee from Communism, to ferret 
out the secrets of a famous English 
research chemist. The girl is well 
done, but the chemist, Fawley, is alas ! 
a shadow who makes no impact on 
the reader’s mind. I was at a loss, 
too, to understand the part of Pulmer 
in the book. He is a reporter who sees 
Miss Droumek arrive and suspects her 
from the first. He is built up into a 
character who should have importance ; 
then he all but disappears and has no 
real place at all. I do not think this 
one of Mr. Green’s better novels, but 
he is so much in advance of most of his 
contemporaries that I read it at a 
sitting, carried forward by that im- 
petuous excitement, equally of the 
mind and of the physical action, that 
is the mark of all he writes. 

A CHILD’S FORESIGHT 

Little Jimmy Marsel, in Mr. Ian 
Niall’s novel, The Boy Who Saw 
To-morrow (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.), is 
a tragic character—a child with fore- 
sight. What he saw in his “ visions”’ 
always happened precisely as he had 
foretold, and this knowledge before the 
event was always of disaster. It 


alienated him from his father; it 
thrust him among, strangers who 


sought to use his gift for personal 
profit, and, finally, it involved him 
fatally in one of the catastrophes that 
he had foreseen and foretold. 

If he knew and foretold, could not 
something have been done to avert the 
blow of fate? This to me was the 
crucial question of the book. Mr. 
Niall’s answer is, “ No.”’ Once it had 
been seen in future time, present time 
must inevitably catch up with it and 
include it in the total of all things. 
This is convincingly carried out. 
Tragic though the theme is, it has its 
accompaniment of humour, especially 
in the domestic scenes between Uncle 
Dick and Aunty Kate. 


@ 


vw 

A TRAVELLER IN PROVENCE 
- POPE-HENNESSY, the 

author of Aspects of Provence 
(Longmans, Green, 18s.), has 
travelled widely in Provence. The 
Roman Triumphal Arch at Saint Rémy, 
the ruins of Les Baux, the church at 
Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, the cave 
of St. Mary Magdalen in the Sainte- 
Baume—he has seen these and all its 
other notable sights and brought to 
each a keen sense of atmosphere and 
a mind well stocked with literary 
associations. Yet his account lacks 
something of the spontaneity and per- 
sonality that one expects of a writer 
who seems to agree that the secret of 
successful travel is to go alone. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. His know- 
ledge of those who have visited 
Provence: before him and _ recorded 
their several impressions is his un- 
doing. Instead of concentrating on 
his own reactions to, say, Arles, the 
Pont du Gard, or the Roman theatre 
at Orange, he quickly brings on Henry 
James, Smollett and Lady Blessington 
to help him out. In short, a little more 
of the author and a little less of 
Mérimée, Stendhal, the Brownings and 
the rest would have improved this 
otherwise admirable book. J. K. A. 
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Gossamer lace in shell pink is used for one of the short evening dresses that are nearly 
ankle-length this winter. The circular stole can also be slipped lower over the shoulders, 
making short sleeves and a rounded décolletage. The skirt is held by bands of pink satin 
ribbon and then swings into full gores. Susan Small 
Photographs by Country LirE Studio 
HETHER slender of skirt or bouffant, 
the additions to the party frocks of 
this winter, or indeed to a dress of any : , ‘ s isaac 
kind, are graceful, different and very varied. is old ee aie “yaaa a hora ot HERE 
The foremost novelty is the circular stole that worn with a dress in pure wild silk in which the friend 
is shown alike with either type of silhouette natural uneven thread makes an attractive roug.1 featur 
and with short as well as long dresses. With surface. This dress is old gold in colour and features Foxht 
a tulle picture dress, a broad circular, lightly the 1952 length, nearly reaching the ankle.. has Ww 
sequinned band of tulle or gossamer lace’ is Frederick Starke Par 
slipped over bare shoulders, making either a this si 
high-necked transparent top or a draped 
dipping collar or fichu; for the slender sheath he ; : ISSUEI 
dress in a matt silk or velvet the circular stole 4 dress, a ew ye — oo = — 
will be in a supple fabric, often silk jersey or ea a ie ieee ae 
chiffon and worked all over with little tassels sig a vlape-se er “en “apace os vy M 
of chenille or beads, or with a lattice design me ws “git cei stole over bare s ‘old "4 
or dots of pearl. This stole is then pulled 5 Skt ot pag he to make narrow fold 
forward into a deep folded cowl leaving a ache yb “ re ruched vee nagpiged : - | 66 
bare V and a broad bare horizontal band at ee anc ney seg it acts as a frame toa ¥4 | | 
the back above the strapless bodice, or the Ai aped bac décolletage es aa sheath dr ” | Wit 
position is reversed and the stole is attached that he ig acne of the nineteen-thirties. d | coa 
to the centre of the bodice in front and — che - stoles that ee to the grou 4 RIE 
allowed to fall into folds at the back. And it ~~ satin are mpse on feeling and make = a | sO} 
looks equally smart over a plain high-necked dramatic additions to a simple clinging fro: <, | of 
day dress. — whether an ankle-length dinner dress or 0 ¢€ wad 
A stole is every bit as smart with a halter that We shorter. The colour contrasts . * = 
décolletage or one that has narrow shoulder =) dramatic. Long brilliant cba i 
straps, when it can be slipped under so that coloured stoles in a stiff gleaming satin can 1e WE 
looped over the arms or slipped through a | ex 
narrow belt in front, when they will strea n 1) que 
ia ha cnc . to the hem and fold over the-bodice in frort, bo 
I ae peepee eet covering it completely. Over picture dress 
that is embroidered on the bodice with drop beads they are worn more like a fur pelerine. Tlie | Nd 
in gilt and round copper stones. The sash is backed striped silk stoles are so broad as to be almost Pie 
with the rose, drapes round the hips, folds over and shawls and can be looped and worn in mary rec 
then hangs to the floor, showing a flash of the decorative ways, either as a wrap, a bolero or TE 


rose lining. Roecliff and Chapman 





a long streaming stole. They are often 
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Now you can see what’s cooking. 
Just a look through the inner 
glass door and you can see exactly 
what’s going on in the oven with- 
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COOK in a 


ELECTRIC COOKER 






























































out losing heat or spoiling food. 
It’s this VISIBLE cooking that 
maxes Belling Electric Cookers so 
ea:v and so economical to use. 
Ful: size inner glass door—it’s 
av our plate, steam free and ex- 
cl). ive to Belling. Large oven with 
matic heat control—just set 
id leave it. 3 boiling plates and 
sparkling cream or white 
s0us enamel and many other 
resting features. Price only 
12.6. 
‘e is also the Streamline Model de 
e 64AB at £49.10.0 fully auto- 
ic. INuminated oven, hob cover, 
Also available on wheels. 
~C! PION,” 
SOW ‘size gp 100% wane’ 
“SOLRAy» 
ly POlis Iadiugee; 2 
wien a = * 
DRYING CABINET 
** Belling *’ 107 Electric Drying Cabinet dries aoe Ae all your 
washing quickly and economically. No. 107—£15.19.3 (inc. tax). 
No. 108 double size—cupboard type—£32. 13 8 (inc. aa. 
immediate delivery through every Electrical Shop or Showroom or if any ed 
write for illustrated literatnre to Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx. 
fos 12I 
Pe 
Jacqmar’s 
*FOXHUNTER’ SCARF 
aids British Equestrian teams! 
“ HERE 1S A GIFT that will delight your British Olympic Games and International 
e friends—a glorious, coloured silk square, Equestrian Fund—and will help to {send 
a featuring portraits of the famous horse, worthy British teams to the next Olympic 
Foxhunter, and of the many trophies he Games. From Jacqmar, 16, Grosvenor 
has won. St., W.1, or Jacqmar agents, by visit or 


Part of the proceeds from the sales of 
this scarf are donated by Jacqmar to the 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH SHOW JUMPING 


post. On backgrounds of white, blue, 
turquoise and champagne. Price 89/6. 


ASSOCIATION AND BRITISH HORSE SOCIETY 











d oy of very latest KNITTED 


« ¥] “CANADIAN BUSH JACKET” 


With 20” (open end) ZIP, fastening the 
coat snugly _ up to the neck when 
necessary, also Zip Pocket, ELASTIC 
RIBBED BOTTOM BAND and CUFFS, to 
ensure perfect comfort and fit. Latest 
SQUARE CUT Long Sleeves, giving plenty 
| Of room for Blouse or Jumper under- 
neath. Attractive EMBROIDERED 
MOTIF “Riding Crop and Mask’’ - 
J illustrated. Altogether a very sma' 

; jacket to wear with BREECHES, SLACKS. 
wan SKIRT, OR ANY CASUAL 


| poe Hunting Yellow, Tur- 
quoise, Coronation Blue, Cherry, 
Newmarket Tan, Lilac, Black, and 
— Green. 


ne 
e | oe 34” & 36” / 

Bust 38” & 40”, 2/6 extra 18 1 1 
y ped a and Packing 1/1. C.O.D. if 
c TEXTILE PRODUCTS LTD., 
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Y | MANUFACTURER’S SPECIAL OFFER 


St. Nicholas Square, 






Money Refund 
Guaranteed 


Leicester, 5 
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NYLON STOCKINGS 
15 denier for special occasions; 


30 denier for everyday. 




















This handsome dress in a rayon lace has been especially 

designed for the larger woman. It can be ruby red 

or bottle green and has a becoming gathered top and 

a skirt that flows gently from the waist so that it slims. 
Roecliff and Chapman 
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matched by gloves and worn with a con- 
trasting frock. 

Chiffon and tulle stoles of equal dimen- 
sions look delightful over dresses in a stiff 
gleaming silk or velvet. The gauze sari 
scarves in rainbow colours worked with 
a glinting line of gold thread at intervals 
and in shadow plaids and stripes are 
enchanting over a dark frock. So are the 
white stoles that have become an inter- 
national fashion craze. These are worked 
in one-ply wool or chenille, in angora or 
ribbon or a mixture. They are often as fine 
as gauze and are always delightful to wear 
and most becoming. There are gossamer 
wool stoles in a leaf or feather design with 
a sparkling sequin here and there, worked 
in bands or garlands joined by a narrow 
plain band, the whole being mounted on 
chiffon. Others are looped or worked in 
openwork ladder patterns, as light almost 
as Chantilly lace. 


EWELLED belts and girdles are another 
of this winter’s accessories. Broad-shaped 
belts in black velvet are encrusted with 
fabulous cabochon stones; narrow belts 
worked in Greek key patterns or in leaves 
outlined with gold thread. Still narrower 


(Right) The spiralling candelabrum holds long 
slender red candles in white and silver holders decorated 
with red ribbons and silver balls. Constance Spry 


1952 


(Below) A Christmas decoration or table centre; 
a woodland scene with gnomes and birds, made 
from coloured crépe paper, and large green crackers is 





lit with fairy lights. Fortnum and Mason 















































or mushroom. 


jewelled girdles loop round the 


and fall almost to the knees of slender 


frocks. 

The play with cowl collars co 
throughout the winter fashions. C 
the softest tweed or in the woolle 
shawls with knobbled or looped s 
look most dramatic in black or ric! 
colours with a deep collar shap« 
a sling fore or aft. The coats are 
sleekly to the waistlines with m« 
hemlines and worn with close caps + 
like acorns or turbans wound as intr 
as a Maharajah’s and made from c 
jersey or velvet. Sometimes the coll: 
separate, so that the coat can pla 
roles and be worn with other fur pic 
scarves. Then there are the com} 
circular fur stoles which slip ove 
shoulders of a frock or coat in a s 
woollen and are worn pulled dow; 
many folds. 

For informal parties, the plain 
gans and sweaters cling to the figur 
burst into the same mass of folds abou 
shoulders. Some are scooped out to ; 
oval neckline with a scarf folded or k 
round the edge; others dip to a low V 
a sling scarf that can form a cow] coll: 


be folded back and held by pin 
either side of the chest. A plain 
jersey may have a stole of an 
sewn here and there with a glitte 
jet bead or sequin. Others si 


raglan sleeves; or they are ali 
solid with embroidery below a } 
yoke. 

The sweater in gossamer 
lace has re-appeared in the s! 
shops, exquisitely worked by | 
from one- or two-ply wool or 1 


from the new wool lace, a lovely fabric as fine, light and w 
as a cashmere shawl. These sweaters, warm as well as ¢ 11¢, 
are a godsend for our climatic conditions. For hot ro 
there are equally alluring examples in lace, in lace and t 
newest of all in nylon ribbon, worked all over into a ¢ ose 
herring-bone pattern, or in a plain and close pattern wi | a 
deep horizontal band in a less dense design placed im ne- 
diately above the waist. The necklines are simple V 
ovals, and an inch or two of sleeve is worked in one witl 
top. These sweaters are smartest in black or navy, in | 


The slender sheath frocks in this nylon ribbon work itt 
one of the big successes of the New York winter sea: 1), 
smart as well as comfortable and the perfect dresses to pe °k 
The nylon does not give a jot, and, of course, it can be 
washed and dried with the greatest ease. 


P. JoycE REYNOLI 


(Lefi) Pine green braganza makes an elegant full-skirted dress wii. 
a simple halter décolletage that slopes from the armpits. Braganza ‘3 
a pure silk gauze with a texture of varying densities that is sometim« 5 
opaque, sometimes nearly sheer. It has a matt surface, does nit 
crush and can be dressed up for a big party or played down on in 
informal occasion. 


Frederick Starke 








shaped have embroidery massed 
either on the square yokes or on ‘heir 
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Tea Merchants By Appointment to the late King George VI and the late Queen Victoria 

















=—— 


Economise and— 


drink BETTER TEA! 








TF you can distinguish 
“between “strength” and 
‘flavour’, you will find good 
slends of tea cost less to 
lrink than “‘cheap” varieties! 





1: ke this delightful experiment 

'  jelicate yet pronounced flavour try Ridgways finest tea—‘*H.M.B.” 
Majesty’s Blend), which yields a noble flavour and aroma. So a 
er at 1/5d. goes farther than many a ‘cheaper’ tea, as well as 
x much more enjoyable. For a quick-brewing tea of richer colour 
bolder flavour, ask for Ridgways “Delicious” Small Leaf at 1/2d. 





on 
ool 


nd 


se 


1e- 
or 
he 


ge 


juarter. They yield their delightful qualities to the full when brenea 
rmal strength. For all the enjoyment you are about to experience, 
may find Ridgways less costly than the tea you use at present. 


LAGways 


BLENDERS OF UNUSUALLY CHOICE 


TEAS 





“IDGWAYS LTD. OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 290-314 OLD STREET 
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HEAT CONTROL. Adjustable 3-way heat control. 
SAFE. The oil, contained in hermetically sealed seamless 
pipes, cannot overheat. 
PORTABLE. Moved as easily as a tea wagon—on 
large, easy running wheel-castors. 
HUMIDIFIER. Available if required. 

Simply plug in, and at once you have all the advantages of a central- 
heating system in one setf-contained portable unit. It is easily moved from 
room to room. There is no danger, no dirt, and it needs no attention. 

The OCEAN heater gives all-round radiation, and maintains an even 
temperature, which is instantly adjustable to your own comfort. It makes 
a handy clothes airer, too. 

OCEAN is the last word in hygienic heating. Its fine modern lines 
make it a handsome addition to your home or office. OCEAN is perfect 
for the nursery, too—it’s so completely safe. 

Danger-proof, oil-filled, seamless steel tubes, heated by easily accessible 
electric immersion element. All voltages: A.C. 

Send for fully illustrated leaflet TO-DAY to DEPT. C.L.7, 


HOBOURN DOMESTIC APPLIANCES LTD. 


TEMPLE FARM WORKS, STROOD, ROCHESTER, KENT 





OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STORES 





CVS—72 








CAMEO CHOCOLATES 
REGAL FRUIT DROPS - CREAMY MINTS, ETC. 


37 
MAKERS OF FINER CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONERY SINCE 1834 

















BY THE 
APPOINTMENT LATE KING 
TO GEORGE VI. 





PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


“Hampro’ 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 

















The Liqueur to Linger Over! 
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_ AUCTIONS 


PHILLIPs, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales at 
Blenstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
executors, trustees and private owners @ means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and especially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery, 
and period furniture. Sales are held on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, and goods are on view previous 
Friday and Saturday mornings. Cash offers can be 
obtained if desired. For terms, entry forms and 
general advice, please apply: Phillips, Son and 
Neale (established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, Blen- 
heim Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 2424. 








& F. C. BONHAM & SONS hold Sales by 
* Auction every Tuesday of Antique and 
Modern Furniture, Porcelain, China, Objets d’Art, 
etc. Every Thursday of Household Furniture and 
Effects. Next sale of English, Persian and 
Oriental Carpets on Wednesday, January 14. 
Next sale of Pictures, Drawings on Tuesday, 
December 23. Periodical sales of Antique Silver 
Plate and Jewellery. All sales commence at 
11 o’clock at Knightsbridge Halls, 213-217, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.7. Tel.: KEN. 2902, 4887-9. 





PERSONAL 


PLEASANT HOME for elderly ladies and 

gentlemen where understanding and kindness 
main consideration, good nursing staff. Fees from 
54 gens. sharing.—Rutland Lodge, Mays Hill Road, 
Shortlands, Kent. Tel.: RAV. 1177. 


best Number Plates for your new or old car, 
For nearest assemblers or direct supply, write or 
*phone CORNERCROFT, LTD., Ace Works, Coven- 
try (Phone Coventry 64123), or 32, Clarges Street, 
London, W.1 (Phone GROsvenor 1646). 


MERICAN VISITOR wishes to purchase OLD 
PISTOLS, preferably pairs or collections.— 
Write: “HOLD FOR GEORGE WISECARVER, 
Brown's Hotel, London, W.1.”’ 
NDREAS for your new Coiffures. Individual 
shaping and incomparable styling.—14, Albe- 
marle Street, W.1. GRO. 7904. 


NTIQUE GEORGIAN SILVER TEA SETS 
from £29. Also tea and coffee sets. Carriage 
paid, including to U.S.A., Canada, etc.—Box 5403, 


NTIQUE AND VICTORIAN PORCELAIN is 
urgently wanted for cash by STAFFORDS, 13a, 
New Bond Street, W.1. REGent 4472. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS. —Earn at 
home, designing machine-printed Textiles. A 
pupil made £90 after three correspondence lessons. 
As long-established designers to the Textile trade, 
we can offer the finest postal tuition and market 
for your work.—Write for free booklet to ““C.L.” 
TEXTILE STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


BB PRESEORD PUMPS for the home, farm and 


industry. Illustrated list AXP 370 from 
JAMES BERESFORD & SON, LTD., Marston 
Green, Birmingham, and 32, Clarges Street, 


London, W.1. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 65/-, post free. 

Tailored from heavy quality breeches cloth in 
brown or fawn. Self-supporting shirt-grip waist. 
Also stocked in ladies. Send cheque, cash or 
C.O.D., stating waist and inside leg measurements 
to Dept. “T.’’ L. PHILLIPS, 54-55, West Street, 
Brighton (Tel. 24970). Est. over 50 years. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
CHAR MOUTH HOUSE, CHARMOUTH, DORSET, 

will open for the 1953 season in mid-January. 
Summer bookings from Thursdays. Reduced 
terms for long bookings until Easter. 


ORSETS. Figure control is most important. 

We can measure and fit you the same day if 
you make an appointment in advance.—B. RIGBY 
AND G. PELLER, 5, South Molton Street, London, 
W.1, MAY. 6708. 

ORONATION YEAR students joining the 

LANGHAM SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Marble Arch) on January 5 next will receive an 
extra month's tuition free of charge for tours and 
background lectures. Enrol now. Vacancies 
limited.—Prospectus, Principal, 18, Dunraven 
Street, Park Lane, W.1. MAY. 2904-5. 

IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

Antiques, Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired.—The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAY fair 0651. 








O YOU KNOW that the Fairbridge Society is in 

need of immediate help in order to avoid a 
curtailment of its work? There are hundreds of 
children being maintained in its farm schools in 
the Commonwealth—and many more all over the 
country in dire need of just that help which Fair- 
bridge provides. The position is critical—so will 
you please send something—if only a little— 
towards the £30 each child costs to prepare and 
send overseas?—Address: THE FAIRBRIDGE 
SOCIETY, 38, Holland Villas Road, London, W.14. 


Ermine Stole 
Can be seen 


OR Coronation Robes. White 
with tails, 60 ins. by 13, £20. 
London.—Box 6475. 


UR REMODELLING by experts, highly recom- 
mended, Reasonable prices.—D. SHATTOCK, 
LTD., 246, Old Brompton Rd., S.W.5. FRO. 3951. 








F your Hair is really difficult to permanently 

wave, we would appreciate the opportunity of 
demonstrating our skill. White hair is our speci- 
ality.—QUINTON, LTD., 19, Conduit St., W.1. 
MAYfair 4435. 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 19, 


1952 


classified announcements 








The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 3 lines. 
Box fee 1/6. A line averages six words. 











@ All cheques and Postal Orders should 


be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 


“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Address 
announcements, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Life, Tower House, Southampton St., 


London W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 





____ PERSONAL—contd. 


ARY FAIR SHOWS her own Exclusive 
Designs of Wool Cocktail Dresses from 12} 
gns. 18, Baker Street, W.1. 





NEW CARS stay new if the upholstery is pro- 
tected by loose covers.—Write or phone the 
specialists: CAR COVERALL, LTD., 168, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. MONarch 1601-3. 

VERCOATS, SUITS AND COSTUMES. Turned 

as new. Alterations a speciality. Send or 
call, for estimate.—EDMUNDS, 31, Brooke St., 
Holborn, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL. 1637. 


AINT WITH A GUARANTEE. Gloss or flat, 

inside or outside; 26/- per gallon delivered; 
cream, white, or colours.—STEEL PRODUCTS, 
Bingley, Yorks. 





EVIEW and REALISATION.— In the course of 

their visits our Valuers are frequently able to 
advise clients that certain objects in fashionable 
demand are realising prices far beyond their 
owners’ expectations. We make no charge for a 
review of the contents of houses and flats in Town 
for this purpose, and a nominal charge only for 
journeys to the country.—PHILLIPS, SON AND 
NEALE (Est. 1796), 7, Blenheim Street, New Bond 
Street. Tel. MAY. 2424. (See top of first column.) 





AVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 

orders and genuine misfits direct from eminent 
tailors, viz. Kilgour, Leslie & Roberts, etc. New 
and slightly worn Suits, Overcoats, Hunting and 
Riding Kit, etc., from 10 gns.—REGENT DRESS 
CO. (2nd Floor), 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, Picca- 
dilly Circus, W.1. (Next Cafe Monico.) 





ELLING YOUR FUR COAT? Then bring or 

send it for a fair offer. Inquiries invited.— 
D. CURWEN, Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe Street 
(opposite Lost Property Office), Baker Street, 
N.W.1. (Est. over 50 years.) 





TAMP COLLECTIONS are best sold by contact- 
ing M. HUGHES, Queens Road, Bournemouth. 
Send for details. 





ISITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable chauf- 
feur-driven Limousine. Airports, shopping, 
stations, theatres.—GOLLY'S GARAGE, LTD., 
Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. Tel.: FRO. 0063. 





ELL-EDUCATED Young Woman Secretary 

with £2,000 to invest now, more later, wants 
to learn farming. Would farmer take her on as 
Pupil/Secretary view to eventual partnership.— 
Write, Box 4474. 


ESTON MANOR HOTEL. Weston-on-the 
Green. Oxfordshire’s lovely Tudor Manor. 
Licensed. Tennis, archery, squash, croquet, put- 
ting. Oxford 8 miles. Bicester 4 miles. Ill. Bro, 
£2 OR more given for good specimens of old 
Glass Paperweights.—Write: Box 6420, 
£10 00 ESTATE DUTY—where is it 
’ coming from? Write for proposi- 
tion: C. R. LONG, 248, Regent Street, W.1. 








NURSING HOMES 


ENE PARK, TONBRIDGE, KENT. Country 

House run as Nursing Home. Elderly people, 
convalescents. Lovely views, good food, warmth. 
Dining room, drawing room, 7-14 gns. Tonbridge 





DECORATIONS 


OUNTRY HOMES and Period Houses skilfully 
and sympathetically treated. Quality 
materials and fine craftsmanship by ALBERT 
FENN, Decorator, ‘‘Edale,’’ Stamford. Tel. 3350. 
Est. over 25 years. Member of ‘‘Men of the 
Stones.”’ 





TRAVEL 





0.A.C. TO ALL SIX CONTINENTS. Swift, 

* sure, passenger and air freight services by 
B.O.A.C. Speedbirds to FIFTY-ONE COUNTRIES 
on all six continents. For information, freight 
rates and bookings, consult your Travel Agent 
or B.O.A.C. Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 
(VICtoria 2323), or 75, Regent Street, W.1 (MAY- 
fair 6611). 





O CURRENCY PROBLEM IN MALTA! A 
15 days’ holiday by air to this “Sterling’’ 
sunshine island gives you 14 nights in Malta for 
70 gns.—Apply for details to Dept. U/E/SS, THOS. 
COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley St., London, W.1, 
and branchés. 





HE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS ON THE 

CONTINENT (1953) 
A fascinating Programme of Tours, planned for 
the discriminating traveller, is just ready. Please 
write for your copy. 

LAMMIN TOURS, LTD., 
Dept. CL, 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
(Tel.: MAIda Vale 4321), or Agents. 


i RESTAURANTS 


RUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT, 50, St. Mar- 

tin’s Lane, W.C.2. TEM. Bar 1913. Pizza Napo- 
letana and real Continental cuisine, atmosphere 
and service, Open noon to 11.30 p.m. Theatre din- 
ners from 5 p.m. Closed on Sunday. Fully licensed. 















HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—-ontg, 


P TO TWELVE guests received (Bucks 




























































































Border). Very comfortable and \arm jy, sv 
h. and c. in bedrooms and bathrooms. Goo4 ¢, Ho! 
ing, own poultry. Private garden, graye) me chipp! 
Home-like atmosphere. London 20 mil»s,—¢ 79m ton £1 
“Hensol,’’ Chorleywood (Tel. 24), Hert:. ’ - = 
{a 
wm FOWLERS. Why not stay at the prj +* 0° 
Hotel, Sutton Bridge, convenient fo, ge ings ( 
marshes in the Wash. Now under ne#7 mana LOWE 
ment.—Mr. FRANK ROWE, Sutton Br ige 9 J stree! 
AY 
CONNOISSEURS AND COLL CToy 12 
ANTIQUE AND VICTORIAN PORC 2Laty pb 
urgently wanted for cash by STAFI JRDs ; oe 
New Bond Street, W.1l. REGent 4472. A® 
ANTIQUES. We hold one of the lar: st stoulll oo 
out of London. Original, restored 2nd rep) od 









duction, also china and garden ornam: nts. py 
sonable prices. Trade invited. Deferre i terns, 
WESTON GALLERIES, Hook, Ba ings 
































Hants. Hook 119. aia 
LONDON HOTELS AND GUESTS HARLES PACKER & CO., LTD., %3, Rea 2° 
Bras ce Street, W.1, principal agent for ° olex gq WO 


ONDON. WILTON HOTEL 
Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 19/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Winter terms on 
application.—VICtoria 2026/7/8. 





HEN in London have breakfast in bed at 
STANTON HOUSE, 17, Nottingham Place, 
W.1. Bed-sitting rooms, private bathrooms, téle- 
phone, electric fires. Near Baker Street Station. 
From £1/1/- night, bed and breakfast. WEL. 3591. 





HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
OTEL RESERVATIONS? Use HOTAC the time 
and money saving HOTEL ACCOMMODA- 
TION SERVICE, 93, Baker St., W.1. WELbeck 2555. 


ENGLAND 
RUNDEL ARMS HOTEL, LIFTON, DEVON. 
A comfortable hotel, fully licensed and offer- 
ing 8,000 acres SNIPE and WOODCOCK SHOOT- 
ING. Best months November, December, January. 
Driven snipe twice weekly. Also ROUGH SHOOT- 
ING.—Write for Brochure to Major Morris (Tel.: 
Lifton 244). 
WAY from City hustle and worry, in the heart 
of lovely North Devon. The FOX AND 
HOUNDS HOTEL (Eggesford, Chulmleigh) offers 
warmth, comfort, excellent cuisine, good cellar 
and willing personal service. Hunting with Egges- 
ford Fox Hounds. Motoring over Dartmoor 
and Exmoor. Central heating. Own farm. Fully 
licensed. Winter terms, 8 gns. per week (except 
Christmas). A few vacancies for special Yuletide 
house party.—Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Sharrock, 
resident owners. Tel.: Chulmleigh 262. 








ATH, SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL. A.A. and 

R.A.C. Centrally situated, 3 minutes Mineral 
Water Baths, Pump Room, Abbey, etc. Enjoy the 
treatment on your vacation amid delightful sur- 
roundings in perfect comfort and with excellent 
service. South aspect. Excellent cuisine; lift; 
central heating; cellar chosen with care. 
(CALcor HOTEL (Reading 4 miles), for long or 

short stay. On London-Bristol Road, ideal for 
uncheons, dinners or teas. Fully licensed. Noted 
table.—Write for brochure, Bath Road, Reading. 
Tel. 672971. 


SHER, London 15 miles. Beautiful grounds, 

2} acres. Cows and poultry. Bedrooms have 
gas fires. Hot and cold water and luxury beds. 
Special arrangement 1953 Coronation visitors. 
Overseas leave. Families welcome.—Box 6392. 
OWEY, S. CORNWALL. The Fowey Hotel offers 

really good fare and cooking, comfortable 
rooms and lounges, and quiet, willing service, 
amidst perfect surroundings of sea, harbour and 
countryside. Lift. Winter terms, except Christ- 
mas period from 8 gns, first week, 7 gns. subse- 
quent weeks. 





ARINE HOTEL, INSTOW, N. DEVON. Attrac- 
tive for Winter residence from 54 guineas,— 
Inquiries to A, H. BROWN, Resident Director, 
Instow 88. 


MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moretonhampstead, 

Devon. Very popular West Country hotel. 
Golf, fishing, tennis, etc., within own grounds. 
Open all year round. Enquiries will receive the 
personal attention of the Resident Manager. 








R. GUILDFORD, SURREY. Bramley Grange 
Hotel. Country manor atmosphere and 
friendly greeting. Plentiful good English coun- 
try fare, own dairy produce. Golf, tennis, bil- 
liards. Attractive winter residential terms, 
Tel.: Bramley 2295. 








OLPERRO, Cornwall. Noughts and Crosses 

Hotel, A.D. 1595. No pets. Adults only. Fora 
peaceful, tranquil holiday in atmosphere of 
antiquity and charm. Licensed. Tel. 39. Brochure. 
For that old-fashioned Christmas, join our small 
House party. 





ORQUAY. DEAN PRIOR HOTEL. Unsur- 

passed views over Meadfoot Bay, 3 acres beau- 
tiful gardens. 4 comfortable lounges, log fires, 
large well furnished comfortable bedrooms, all 
with central heating, also in all bathrooms and 
cloakrooms. First-class chef and good service. 
Garage. Inclusive winter terms 5} gns. No sur- 
charge.—Tel. 3927. 





"TREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, St. Ives, Corn- 

wall. Open all year round. Reservations for 
1953 spring and summer should not be delayed. 
Enquiries will receive the personal attention of 
the Resident Manager. 












Rolex Tudor watches, give with each \ atch 
free insurance for one year and free rep: ir ser, 
for two years. These great persona) seryj 
together with the large selection of Role. Watcy 
from which to choose, make it a pleasu’e to shg 
at 76, Regent Street. A beautifully i lustratg 
catalogue sent upon request. 


























OLLECTOR will purchase Old Letters a 

Correspondence with old-time postmary 
old Envelopes with stamps on pre-1900.—Ca} 
STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. 




















IOLLECTION 75 Old Verge Watches, Doubj 
triple cases. Gold, silver, tortoiseshell, sha 
reen, 128-movements, 50 display stands, quanti 
verge balance cocks. Private collector. No trad 
£400. Seen by appointment.—Box 6417. 

AGNIFICENT Bathroom Suite compri 

bath, wash-basin, toilet, bidet, all of on 
sale at £225—a fraction of the value.—LEIG 
3, Circus, Bath. 









































MEDIAEVAL SCULPTURE, pottery and ant 

quities, also English and Continental peasan 
pottery and country byegones wanted.—H., LONG 
DEN, 38, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 









































































RRESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred a| 
own residence. Testimonials.—GORDON ¢ 
LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Morden, Suit] 
Tel.: MITcham 3606. 

AKOUBIAN BROS., LTD., 7, Milk Stree 

Cheapside, E.C.2, MON. 7255/6, wish to pur 
chase hand-made carpets and rugs of merit] 
Inquiries for finely woven pieces in good conditio 
can be met from their comprehensive collectio! 
of Oriental carpets and rugs. Exchanges con 
sidered. Artistic restorations or repairs are alsq 
undertaken »y their skilled craftsmen. (Est. 1M. 





_ EDUCATIONAL 


ADET SCHOOL SHIP H.M.S. CONWA 

Training afloat for the Royal and Merchan 
Navies. The ship is stationed in the Mengj 
Straits. Age of admission 13}-16} years. Fee 
£235 p.a. (including cost of uniform).—Write fo 
illustrated prospectus: H.M.S. Conway, 2% 
Nautilus House, Rumford Place, Liverpool 3. 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.1l 

Individual Tuition for Examinations. Navy 
and Army entrance. Ist M.B. General Certificatg 
on all levels, Tel.: PARK 7437. 
OTEL CAREERS. Become an hote! recep 
tionist, bookkeeper, manager or manag? 
Interesting work in pleasant surroundi:gs. We 
train you by post in a few weeks. Easy lessons] 
low fee; diplomas awarded. Details free- 
LONDON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE (Dep . C.L.6), 
116, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. - 









Iss CATHERINE JUDSON’S SECR! 


ARIAL 

COLLEGE, 21, Collingham Roa. S.W. 
(FRObisher 2012). Complete Secretaria! raining 
including foreign languages and foreig i short 


hand or journalism and book-keeping. } 
Sander’s Appointment Department re 
this address under Miss Judson’s ¢ -ection, 
(FRObisher 1641.) 


5 00 EDITORS ARE WAITING ° 
9 YOU for short stories and 
Why not earn yourself an extra incom Send| 
for free details and Sample Lesson to T! 
MIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, L »., %, 
Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, Londo 








LIVESTOCK 


BEAUTIFUL Standard Poodle Puppies 
to country homes. Every colour bu 











No miniatures at present.—Apply: TH HON. 
MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, Susse’ Tel.: 
Buxted 3205. 

UNTERS, Hacks and Ponies for : ile: 6 

animals to choose from, all of best uality 
Perfectly schooled and fully warranted.—I “.RLEY 
SCHOOL OF EQUITATION, Red House ~arley 
Dale, Derbys. 

—_— 
FURS 

CAse for your Fur Coat. Highest pric: paid 

£1 to £500. Call or send (Reg. post) wi’ price 
required.—L. & D. GOODKIND (Dept. D). 4 Gt. 
Titchfield Street, W.1. 2 mins. Oxford - ircus. 
Tel.: LANgham 1110. Cheque or coat re urned 
within 24 hours. (References if required.) 















'UR COATS, secondhand, wanted. Bes? prices 
paid.—HENRY BLOOMSTEIN, LTD,. 5, Gb 
Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W.1. MAY. 5056. 


CONTINUED ON FACING PAGE 


















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, 


te-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any 





r that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


———————_—__—_—_—— or 
SWEET Christmas present. ‘Pure English 
Honey,”’ from HILDA BURBIDGE, The Apiary, 

Chipping Norton, Oxon. Six 1 lb. jars sent in car- 

ton £1/2/6, carr. paid. C.W.O. 

N amazing solution for your Xmas gift: a wel- 
£4 comed length of Beautiful Fabric or a Greet- 
ings Gift Voucher.—SIMMONDS AT STANLEY 
LOWE, LTD., Silks and Woollens, 55-57, Maddox 
Street, W.1. MAY. 9691. 

PPLES, Cox’s Orange Pippins (8 to the Ib.), 

12 Ib. for 16/-. Registered post free. Cash 

7 days after delivery.—Dept. C.L., CLAYGATE 

ORCHARDS, Harpenden, Herts. 
SPREY. “Something from Asprey’s’’ means 

A 9 rift that will be doubly treasured. Write for 

1952 | ist of Gift Suggestions.—ASPREY & CO., 

LTD.. 165-9, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


© BARGAINS. Parcels of 12 assorted books 
B new condition (total published price 
£44 Yours for 30/- (plus 2/- carriage). State 
choi children’s, fiction or non-fiction.—P. 
AND, LTD., 360, Station Rd., Harrow. 


“R 3TOL MILK,” the perfect Christmas gift.— 

VERYS of Bristol (est. 1793), who have 

sh this famous Dessert Sherry for 160 years 

ha nited supplies at 23/6 per bottle (6 botts. 

i. Postage: 1 bott., 2/6; 2 botts., 3/-) for 

,as. Order early to avoid disappointment. 
Street, Sristol 1. 


2RAS as Christmas Gifts. Cine Apparatus, 
ioculars, Enlargers, Accessories—the right 

at the right price—5/- to £300.—Wallace 
, Ltd., 127, New Bond St., W.1. MAY 7511. 





A. 

orated China is now available for the 
‘hristmas since the War. Lawleys Gift 
srs can solve all your Christmas gift prob- 
-~-LAWLEYS, LTD., 154, Regent St., London, 


UISITE everlasting Posy Calendars, in 
)id-finish presentation boxes, 12/3 each. 
ium two post free. Cheque seven days after 
‘y.—THE STUDIO, Coronation House, 
sgrove. 





M Bonnie Scotland. Men’s thick Harris 
ol Socks, 3 pairs 24/3 (large, 27/3). Sports- 
; Stockings from 21/- pair. Ladies’ hand- 
d Shetland Wool Gloves, Fair Isle, 14/11 pair. 
Angora Wool Scarves, aycient tartan 
rs, 10/- each. Beautiful practical gifts.— 
RO-FRIEND, 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, S.4 
.ND KNITTING undertaken to your own 
iesign.—Detaiis, Wool Dept., CATHEDRAL 
VING CENTRE, Burgate, Canterbury. 


1» .RSONAL SERVIETTES, 3 dozen lunch and 2 

zen tea, printed with any name, 7/6. Post 

part. Sample 3d.—C. L. DEVEREUX. LONGMAN 

SS, LTD., 16, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 

|.EASURE from Prunier by voucher—£110/-, 

+ £33/- or £5/5/-—for a repast in the restaurant 

or wines from Prunier Wines, Ltd.—Detallis from 

PRUNIER VOUCHER SERVICE, 72, St. James's 
Street, London, S.W.1L. 


EDOUTE ‘Roses.’ Thornton “Temple of 

Flora.’ Original hand-coloured engravings, 
beautifully mounted and framed, from 10 gns., on 
sale during Exhibitions at MARLBOROUGH, 
17-18, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


TUDIO hand-crafted Anemones, indistinguish- 

able from real, 6/- per dozen. Minimum 2 
dozen post free. Cheque seven days after delivery. 
Other flowers to order.—The STUDIO, Coronation 
House, Bromsgrove. 

EMPLE BAR BRIAR PIPES—The ideal Xmas 

gift for the smoker, 21/- each, post free. Send 
for our illustrated shape list.—S. WEINGOTT 
AND SON, 3, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Estab- 
lished 1859, 

ICTORIAN JEWELLERY by Margaret Flower 

is the only book which will tell you all about 
those lovely pieces in your jewel case. It has 
over 200 reproductions and 10 colour plates. 42/- 
net, published by Cassell. 

OUNGS POTTED SHRIMPS. Why not send 

your friends this Christmas a Gift Card Token? 
This well-known sea-fresh delicacy is available at 
“THE SHRIMP SHOP,” 1, Beauchamp Place. 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.3, in exchange for 4 
Gift Token (value 6/-). 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BIG Collection of Antiques and good-class 

secondhand furniture in mahogany, walnut 
and oak at much below present-day prices. Come 
and browse around our showrooms.—CLEMENTS 
AND SONS, 39, Crawford St., and 118, Seymoum 
Place, Baker St.. W.1. Tel.: PAD 6671. Close 
Saturdays. Est. 1910. Trade supplied. 


PPLETON’S delicious hand raised Pork Pies. 
Famous for over #0 years.—T. APPLETON 
AND SON, Pork Butchers, Market Place, Kipon, 
Yorks. 








Bors. Any book can be obtained from us! 
New, scarce, or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 


ARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 
our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 
N-TOUT-CAS made during 1951: one Hard 
Lawn Tennis Court every 8 hours of that year. 
Also one Sports Ground or Bowling Green every 
3 days. Send for booklet.—EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, 
Leicester. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—contd. 


VERY book on farming available on loan or for 
sale by post. Send 1/- for Catalogue No. 5 
including supplements to date. Particulars free.— 
LANDSMAN'S LIBRARY, Hartford, Huntingdon. 
XTRA ACCOMMODATION! Staff quarters, 
schoolrooms, pavilions, summerhouses of 
charming appearance, sectionally made; also 
garages, garden sheds. greenhouses and loose 
boxes.—FREDERICK’S PORTABLE BUILDINGS, 
LTD., Beaconsfield, Bucks. Tel.: Beaconsfield 851. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Armorial “bear- 
ings verified and applied for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 
239, Earl’s Court Road, London, S.W.5. Tel.: 
FRObisher 3139. 


ENT’S CLOTHING WANTED, up to £15 PAID 

FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Hosiery, Boots and Shoes, Binculars. Cameras, 
Sporting Guns, Fishing tackle Cash for parcels 
sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR FOR HIRE 
and FOR SALE. British firm, established over 30 
years.--GORDON GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, 
Edgware Road, Marble Arch. Tel.: PAD. 3779 
and 9803. 





AME supplies urgently required by London 
markets. Send direct to Smithfield. Large 
and small quantities accepted by FREDK. 
GOODCHILD, 266, Central Markets, E.C.1. 
OME-POTTED Shrimps, fresh caught daily 
(weather permitting). Cooked and covered with 
margarine. Cartons: 1 lb. net weight, 11/-; 8 oz. 
6/6; 6 oz., 5/-, including postage. Dispatched 
Tuesdays to Fridays. Cash with order.—MRS. L. 
WRIGHT, 25, Marshside Road, Southport, Lancs. 


NSURE YOUR DOG! Sporting, show, breeding, 
working or pet. Full cover includes death 
from any cause. Veterinary expenses and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Reasonable premiums. 
State breed and value for free brochure.— 
CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 61, Grace- 
church Street, E.C.3. 
NITTING. Handknitting of any design under™ 
taken from customers’ or our own wools:— 
JONES, Bunch Lane, Haslemere. 


INIATURES exquisitely painted from any 
photograph, 5 gns.—_VALERIE SERRES, 79a, 
Marine Parade, Brighton. (Est. 1760). 








INT JELLY, delicious, garden fresh. Jar, 
1/6, post 5d.; 4 doz., 9/-, post 1/-; doz., 18-, 
post free. Also Tarragon and Sage for chicken or 
pork.—STOKE LACY HERB FARM, Bromyard, 
Herefordshire. 
HAT Favourite Suit, Coat, Costume, etc.’ 
turned or remodelled equal to new in 21 days: 
—Estimate free on application to LOUIS NAAR- 
DEN, 4. B2lvedere Terrace, Brighton, 1, Sussex. 
Tel.: Hove 38904. 








ITAMIN B. Your full daily requirement of 
essential B vitamin is provided by one 
dessertspoonful of pleasant-tasting VITA-YEAST. 
From Chemists, 3/- and 5/6. 
ROUGHT-IRON Entrance and Garden Gates» 
by Suffolk aftsmen, hand-made to any 
special size. Railings, fire-screens, designs and 
prices from S. C. PEARCE & SONS, Ltd., Bred- 
field. Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel.: Woodbridge 514. 
Est. 30 years. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


LORIX STROPPING OUTFIT has cowhide 

strop on handle base, blade holder and strop- 
ping compound. Keeps couble-edged blades keen. 
Satistaction guaranteed or money returned. 
8/- post free. —ALORIX, LTD. (C.L.), 32, St, James’s 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

GGS safe in the post in our hammock felt-lined 

Boxes. Sizes: 6-egg, 11/3; 12-egg, 15/6; 24-egg, 
23/--—DAIRY OUTFIT, LTD., Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. 


NGLISH HONHY. 4-lb. tin, 13/6; four 1-lb. 

cartons, 15/-; six at 1 1b., 21/-. Post free.— 
HICKLING APIARIES, Ambleside Road, Light- 
water. Surrey. 
} ANDWOVEN Cheviot Gentlemen's Suitings, 

Ladies’ Sports Checks; 29in. wide. Beauti- 
ful cloth for the connoisseur, Write tor patterns, 
—Box 6468. 

OUSEHOLD shopping. Save trouble. Shop by 

post. Our specialities list sent on applica- 
tion. —_MANAGERESS, Mill Stores, Michael- 
church, Eskley, Abergavenny, Mon. 


ITNEY BLANKETS. White with coloured 

borders. Cellophane wrapped, 60 in. x 80 in. 
weight 3 lb., each 38/6; 80 in. by 96 in., weight 
5 lb.. each 56/-. Grey blankets, whipped edges, 
85 per cent. wool, 66 in. by 83 in., weight 3} Ib., 
each 22/6. Post 1/-. Satistaction or money back. 
—H. CONWAY LTD. (Dept. 142), 1 Stoke Newing- 
ton Road, London, N.16. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


AIR of Holland “Royals,” self-opening ham- 

merless ejectors. Serial Nos. 31615 and 31616. 
12-bore. For immediate sale. Best oifer over £350 
secures,—Box 6320. 





WANTED 


NTIQUE and obsolete Pistols and Revolvers 
wanted, particularly those marked ‘‘Colt.’’— 
TAYLERSON, 18, Furzefield Rd., Reigate, Surrey. 


OROTHY CARLTON LTD., MODEL MILLIN- 

ERS are anxious to purchase ospreys and 
paradise in good condition. Please submit for 
estimates to 21/22, Great Castle Street, London, 
W.1. 


LECTRIC LIGHT Generating Plant required, 
complete with accumulators, any condition. 
And slow-speed Diesel or paraftin engines wanted 
urgently.—R. S. & E. (SURBITON), LTD., Surbi- 
ton, Surrey. Tel.: ELMbridge 6521. 
ANN & SHACKLETON pay good pric for 
ijinen, Tablecloths, Bedspreads, Curtains, 
etc.; Silver and Plated Articles, Jewellery of every 
description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 





RIVATE collector requires old or curious locks 
and keys and door fittings.—W. N. BLAKEY, 
5, Colne Road, Brierfield, Lancs. 





CAR HIRE SERVICE 

HE ideal way to travel between town and 

country is to hire a car as private as your own 
from Victor Britain, the Car Hire Specialist. 
Elegant, chauffeur-driven Armstrong Siddeley 
limousines or swift Jaguar Mk. VII Saloons are 
available 24 hours a day at economical rates. Book 
early for Christmas and the New Year. Call at 
VICTOR BRITAIN, LTD., 11, Great Cumberland 
Place, W.1, or ring AMBassador 2814, 





HETHER driven or driving. 

You'll be sure of arriving—By Carways. 
Associated CARWAYS, LTD., 31, Norfolk Place, 
London, W.2. AMBassador 2464. 





MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED | 
USTIN A/40 Sports Coupe. New. Immediate 
delivery at list price. Exchange, deferred 
terms. One only before Christmas.—STEELE 
GRIFFITHS, LTD., London, 8.E.5. Rod. 2201. 


USTIN A.30 SEVEN and A.40 RANGE. A 
limited number of orders now acceptable from 
proven essential users for delivery ahead.— 
Brochures from AUSTIN HOUSS, 140/144, Golders 
Green Road, London, N.W.11. 
MMEDIATE DELIVERY new Austin Princess 
Saloon? £2,517; new Sheerline Saloon, £2,035. 
—PRYNN & STEVENS, LTD., The South London 
Austin Depot, 57, Acre Lane, S.W.2. BRIxton 1155. 





EW TRIUMPH MAYFLOWER, painted jade 

green, with beige Vynide upholstery, avail- 
able for very early delivery.—H. A. FOX & CO., 
LTD., 3/5, Burlington Gardens, Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Regent 7687, 


EW TRIUMPH RENOWN, painted grey with 

maroon leather upholstery, available for very 
early delivery.—H. A. FOX & CO., LTD., 3/5, Bur- 
lington Gardens, Old Bond Street, W.1. Regent 
7687. 











EW American Kaiser Saloons, both 6-cyl. and 

4-cyl. models. Immediate delivery for ster- 
ling. Also a few works demonstration models. 
—Particulars: STEELE GRIFFITHS, LTD., Soie 
Concessionaires for Gt. Britain, London, S.E.5. 
Rodney 2201-6. 











OWLAND SMITH’S. The Car Buyers. All makes 

wanted for cash. Open 9-7 weekdays incl. 
Saturdays.—Hampstead High Street, London 
(Hampstead Tube), N.W.3 (Tel.: HAM. 6041). 





194’ ‘SUNBEAM TALBOT 10 sports saloon. 
Excellent condition. Setin bronze. Any 
trial. Worthing area, but will arrange demonstra- 


tion anywhere.—Box 6467. 

195 (May), 44 Mk. VI Steel BENTLEY, 
3,900 miles. 1953 extras; perfect con- 

dition.—WILKIE, Dovedale, Bramley, Surrey. 








CARAVANS 
OR SALE. Coventry Knight, as new. Cost 
£2,400. Gas and electricity. Dual roof. Offers. 


-—BEAUMONT, Swift Place, Ripponden, Yorks. 





GARDENING 


LMOST new. ‘“Danarm”’ Tornado petrol-driven 
Portable Chain Saw, £45.—COOK, Flushings 
Farm, Great Bookham, Tel.: Bookham 320. 





FOR SALE 


ILLIARD TABLE for sale. Full size, Burrough 

and Watts, all accessories, lights, etc. Ingood 
order.—DEAKIN-DODDINGS, Wareham, Dorset. 
Biace Wrought-iron narrow Wine Trolley, 

£8/8/-; also square Mirrored-top Table, £5/10/-; 
and electric Standard Lamp with shade, £3/18/6; 
antique Folding Coaching Table, 15 gns.; 2 small 
antique Oak Tubs, £2, 30/-; wrought-iron, pewter 
and embossed brass Fire Screen, £6/10/-.-—Box 6466. 


LPINES AND ROCK PLANTS—best lime 
tolerant sorts—also interesting herbaceous 
plants. Catalogue on request, OLDFIELD NUR- 
SERIES, BATH. 
UY ECLIPSE PEAT because it is Sedge Peat— 
besides, it is British and has the highest 
humus content. Supplied to a guaranteed analy- 
sis and pH 4.5 to 5.5. We have a comprehensive 
range of grades to re-grade your soil according to 
its structure.—Write for full particulars, ECLIPSE 
PEAT CO., LTD., Ashcott, Somerset. 


GARDENING—contd. 


HINESE GEESE will live on grass. If you have 

a lawn, paddock or orchard, these birds will 
keep the lawn mown and supply meat and eggs for 
the table. Send 1 /- for illustrated booklet and full 
particulars.—C. F. PERRY, The Orchard House, 
North Perrott, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


ARDEN construction or renovation for modern 
needs. OLDFIELD NURSERIES, BATH, 
serve S.W. England. Brochure sent on request. 


ARDEN SHEDS (sectional) made from first 

quality African hardwoods creosoted. 7ft. 9in. 
by 4ft. 6in. by 6ft. 2in. high (front), 5ft. 8in. high 
(back), £26, delivery extra.—COX, LONG (IMPOR- 
TERS), LTD., Royal London House, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C.2. 








ARDEN Urns, metal and stone, singles, pairs 
and sets. Also other items of classical garden 
decoration.—K. HUTCHINSON, Headley Grove 
Estates, Headley, nr. Epsom, Surrey. Headley 14 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927, Note new 
address.-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (df Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 


ARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 

renovated by expert staff in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from own extensive nurseries. 
—JOHN WATERER & SONS, CRISP, LTD. 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
ford, Berks. Tel.: Wargrave 224-225. 


OLD MEDAL GARDENS designed and con- 
structed. New fruit t°ees, ornamen- 
tals, herbaceous and Alpines. Catalogues free.— 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES. Ascot 9, 
Ten Chelsea Gold Medals for gardens since 1947. 


roses, 


AVENDERS and 200 KINDS of HERBS stocked 
by THE HERB FARM, LTD, (C.L.), Seal, 
Sevenoaks. Plant List 2d. 


UICKTHORNS. Extra quality, fibrous-rooted. 
2 year, 12-18 in., 18/-, 160/-; 3 year, 18-24 in., 
22.6, 217.6; 24-30 in., 24.-, 220-; extra heavy, 30-40 











in., 35-, 330-. Oval-leaf privet, transplanted, 
1-1) ft., 27.6, 1}-2 ft., 35/-, 340/-; 2-2) ft., 
50 -, 480 Prices are at per 100 and per 1,000 
respectively. Cupressus Lawsoniana, 12-18 in., 
90- per 100; 18-24 in., 100- per 100. Lonicera 
Nitida, 12-18 in., 40- per 100. Beech, 12-24 in.. 
50.- per 100, Lombardy poplars. Well furnished 
trees, 5-6 ft., 33,- doz.; 6-7 ft., 39/- doz. All the 
above are carriage paid. C.w.o.—GARDEN 


BEAUTY PRODUCTS, Newhouse Nurseries, Wick- 
ford, Essex. (Wickford 2152). 


ESILICO and FELTIC Courts are superseding 

the hard tarmac or bituminous surfaces of the 
past, many of which have been converted. Prices 
recently reduced.—RESILICO, LTD., (Hard Court 
Specialists), 20, Terminus Road, Eastbourne, 





SITUATIONS 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local Office 
of the Ministru of Labour or a Scheduled Employ- 
ment Agency U the applicant is a man aged 18-64 
inclusive or a woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he 
or she, or the employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 
1952. 





VACANT 
OMPANION-HELP required for elderly lady. 
Near Sutton, Surrey. Other help kept. Good 
salary. Reterences essential.— Box 6476, 


HE 8.0.8. SOCIETY invites applications for 

the post of Assistant Matron at one of their 
old people’s homes in London. Commencing 
salary £3 a week, live in, all found. Regular 
increases, pension scheme and good holidays with 
salary and subsistence allowance. Some nursing 
experience advantageous, but not essential. Age 
limit 45. —Applications, in writing, to the General 
Secretary, 24, Ashburn Place, London, S.W.7, 
stating age and experience. 


ANTED. Agent to run estate southern 

England, comprising small home farm, 
market garden, etc. Owner often away, absolute 
reliability required. Excellent modern cottage, 
4 bedrooms, 2 sittingrooms, garage, etc., free of 
rent. Salary £500 p.a.—Write Box C.L. 776, c/o 191, 
Gresham House, E.C.2, 





WANTED 

OMESTIC, NURSERY (home and abroad), 

Garden and Managerial Staff supplied to pri- 
vate houses, schools, hotels. Now pnd New Year. 
Established 25 years and we can Offer unrivalled 
selection employees resident London and every 
county England. No booking fees.—Apply: 
BRITISH EMPLOYMENT AGENCY (Servants 
Registry), Domestic Chambers, Horsham. Tel. 
774 (6 lines). 





As Companion to 
\? another. Sociable, happy disposition. Willing 
to travel. Small salary, expenses paid.—Box 6470 


‘COTS LADY (50) widow. 








HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import a 

foreign domestic? State your requirements 
and we will nominate a suitable worker by return, 
—COMPTON JAMES, Axminster, Devon, 

ANTED for private house in Vancouver: 

British Columbia, middle-aged Gardener, 
having good knowledge of horticulture with wife 
(no family) willing to help part-time in household 
work. Excellent living accommodation in 
grounds. Good home for couple prepared to co- 
operate with advertisers who are themselves 
enthusiastic and keen gardeners. Cost of trans- 
port will be paid, to be deducted from wages at 
a mutually agreed rate until refunded. Success- 
ful applicant would be expected to remain for 
@ substantial time. Preliminary interview in 
London. Replies to Box 6469. 
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Peveril Castle 


‘© Ten years ago 1 bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen and they 
are still going strong. They have had their share of golf and 
gardening and o walking on hard rough hill roads. 

They are a boon to a man living in a country district, especially 
if he is, as | am, devoted to country pursuits. Personally , lam 


delighted with their sturdy qualities. ins 


Designed and made to master every vagary of climate. 


Famous the world over for their long and reliable service, Made in Northampton, England. 
— — 





